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Art.  I. — 1.  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion;  being  a 
Course  of  Ttctlce  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Season  of  1862.  By  Joiix  Tyndall, 
F.B.S.  London;  1863. 

2.  On  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat.  By  J.  P.  JoL*LE, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  ‘  Philosophical  Transactions,’ 1850,  Part  1. 
p.  61.  London. 

3,  On  Celestial  Dynamics.  By  Dr.  J.  R.  Mayer,  of  Heil- 
bronn.  ‘  Philosophical  ^lagazine,’  4th  Series,  Yol.  XXV. 
p.  241.  London,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh. 

"X  r R.  Smiles  relates,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  that 
George  Stephenson  one  day  said  to  Dr.  Buckland,  as  a 
train  passed  in  front  of  Tapton  House,  ‘  Now,  Buckland,  I  have 
‘  a  poser  for  you.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  power  that  is 
‘  driving  that  train  ?’  ‘  Well,’  said  the  other,  ‘  I  suppose  it  is 

‘  one  of  your  big  engines.’  ‘  But  what  drives  the  engine  ?’  ‘  Oh, 
‘  very  likely  a  canny  Newcastle  driver.’  ‘  What  do  you  say  to 
‘  the  light  of  the  sun?’  ‘  How  can  that  be?’  asked  the  doctor. 
‘  It  is  nothing  else,’  said  the  engineer ;  ‘  it  is  light  bottled  up  in 
‘  the  earth  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years — light  absorbed  by 
‘  plants  and  vegetables,  being  necessary  for  the  condensation  of 
‘  carbon  during  the  process  of  their  growth ;  and  now,  after 
‘  being  buried  in  the  earth  for  long  ages  in  fields  of  coal,  that 
‘  latent  light  is  again  brought  forth  and  liberated,  made  to 
‘  work,  as  in  that  locomotive,  for  great  human  purposes.’  This 
observation,  made  by  the  father  of  the  railroad  system,  strange 
though  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  literally  accurate ;  it  is 
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an  ingenious  ilecluction  from  a  grand  expression  of  Nature’s 
truth  lately  perceived  by  scientific  men,  and  now  known  under 
the  name  of  the  ‘  Mechanical  or  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat.’ 
This  theory  is  not  merely  valuable  as  giving  us  correct  views  of 
the  nature  of  this  all-pervading  and  life-sustaining  principle  of 
heat,  it  likewise  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  far  wider  and  more 
important  set  of  truths,  all  tending  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
great  agencies  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism — which 
uphold  life  and  jwoduce  such  colossal  changes  on  our  globe — are 
but  the  expressions  in  different  languages  of  one  great  power ; 
that  these  various  forms  of  energy  are  mutually  convertible ;  that 
we  can  express  any  one  of  them  in  the  terms  of  any  other;  and, 
therefore,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  one  form  is  equivalent 
to  or  may  be  made  to  jiroduce  a  given  quantity  of  another  form. 
The  mechanical  thcoiy  of  heat  declares  that  heat  has  no  exist¬ 
ence  independently  of  matter — that  what  we  call  heat  is  only  a 
peculiar  condition  of  matter,  viz.,  ‘a  vibration  of  its  iiltimate 
‘particles;’  so  that,  as  heat  is  nothing  but  motion,  wc  can 
measure  heat,  as  wc  measure  common  mechanical  enei-gy,  by  a 
weight  falling  through  a  given  space.  Nor  is  this  all  that  this 
‘  New  Philosophy,’  as  Professor  I'yndall  rightly  calls  it,  teaches 
us ;  for  it  further  shows  by  virtue  of  the  convertibility  of  these 
‘  imponderables,’  as  they  have  been  termed,  and  owing  to  the 
jHJssibility  of  expressing  each  of  these  in  terms  of  common 
mechanics,  that  the  destruction  or  creation  of  energy  in  the 
world  is  just  as  impossible  as  the  creation  or  destruction  of 
matter  itself. 

In  the  history  of  physical  science,  as  in  the  history  of 
nations,  sudden  revolutions  mark  great  events,  which  stand 
out  conspicuous  above  the  ordinary  »]uiet  progress  of  the  day. 
Such  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  world  of  science  by 
Lavoisier’s  introduction  of  the  balance  into  chemistry,  for  it 
thereby  became  evident  that  man  can  neither  create  nor  destroy 
matter;  so  that,  for  Instance,  when  a  candle  burns,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  candle  is  not  lost  or  destroyed,  but  has  simply 
become  insensible  to  our  powers  of  vision.  A  second  and 
equally  important  revolution  in  science  has  recently  been 
efteefed  by  the  adoption  of  the  New  Philosophy  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Theory  of  ITeat,  experimentally  founded,  as  w'e  shall 
see,  by  Dr.  Joule  of  ^Manchester,  on  the  leading  principle  of  the 
‘  Conservation  and  Indestructibility  of  Enei^y.’ 

In  order  that  wc  may  understand  the  full  meaning  and  aj)pre- 
c’late  the  wide  scope  of  this  grand  principle,  wc  must  proceed  to 
consider  some  of  the  fundamental  experiments  upon  which  this 
most  recent  of  the  brilliant  results  of  modern  science  is  based ; 
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reraeniberlng  that  it  is  only  from  ‘  questions  thus  put  to  Nature’ 
that  we  can  hope  to  gain  any  knowledge  of  her  secrets. 

The  first  branch  of  science  in  which  the  principle  of  the  con¬ 
servation  of  energy  became  a|>parcnt  is  mechanics ;  and  it  has 
long  been  well  known  that  labour  cannot  be  effected  without  a 
corresponding  exi)enditure  of  mechanical  energy.  The  ‘  me- 
‘  chanical  powers,’  as  they  are  termed,  are  simply  means  for  trans¬ 
ferring  labonr  into  any  wished-for  channel.  No  augmentation  of 
labour  can  be  effected  by  them ;  for,  although  by  means  of  a 
small  weight  at  the  long  end  of  a  lever  we  can  raise  a  heavier 
weight,  say  a  weight  ten  times  as  large,  placed  at  the  other  end, 
the  space  through  which  the  small  weight  must  pass  is  at  least 
ten  times  as  great  as  that  through  which  the  heavy  weight  is 
raised ;  and  hence  there  is  clearly  no  augmentation  of  power. 
The  true  expression  of  the  power  exerted  is  invariably  the 
weight  multiplied  into  the  distance  through  which  it  falls. 
This  is  called  the  ‘  labouring  force  ’ — the  force  which  pro¬ 
duces  results,  which  overcomes  resistance ;  and  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  in  mechanics  is  expressed  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
law — that  by  means  of  any  machine  no  effects  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  which  exceed  the  labouring  force  of  the  motive  power. 
This,  then,  is  the  true  measure  for  mechanical  woi'k.  To  raise 
ten  pounds  through  the  space  of  one  foot  requires  a  given 
expenditure  of  ]iowcr ;  twice  that  amount  of  power  must  be 
expended  in  raising  it  through  two  feet,  and  the  same  amount  of 
power  will  be  required  to  raise  ten  pounds  through  one  foot  as 
will  be  needed  to  raise  one  pound  through  ten  feet.  Every  kind 
of  mechanical  work,  whether  done  by  machine  or  animal  j)Ower, 
can  be  represented  and  measured  by  weights  raised  through 
given  spaces ;  and  the  unit  of  measurement  and  mechanical 
work  is  taken  to  be  the  weight  of  one  pound  raised  through  the 
space  of  one  foot.  The  quantity  of  mechanical  power  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  this  work  is  termed  a  ‘  foot-pound.’  *  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  conservation  of  energy  as  regards  ordinai’y  me¬ 
chanics  was  completely  and  mathematically  stated  by  Newton, 
and  a  proof  was  thus  given  of  the  absurdity  of  the  long-sought- 
for  perpetuuni  mobile  at  least  in  mechanical  contrivances. 

However  apparent  it  may  be  that  action  and  reaction  are 


*  In  almost  all  scientific  works  the  French  standards  of  weight  and 
length  are  now  employed ;  and  as  these  units  will  probably  before  long 
come  into  general  use  in  England,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
French  standard  of  a  kilogramme-metre — viz.,  the  w’eight  of  a  kilo¬ 
gramme  raised  through  the  space  of  one  metre — is  equal  to  7’23  foot¬ 
pounds. 
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equal  and  oj)po!iite  in  the  domain  of  strictly  mechanical  forces, 
the  wider  application  of  the  same  law  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
other  powers  of  nature  seems  by  no  means  so  clear.  Could  we 
not,  it  may  be  asked,  by  help  of  heat,  electricity,  or  some  such 
occult  force,  construct  a  machine  which  will  produce  mechanical 
effect  witliout  any  corresponding  or  equivalent  expenditure  of 
labour,  and  thus  attain  the  greatly  desired  end  of  making 
something  out  of  nothing?  In  fact,  have  we  not  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  steam-engine  ?  AVhere  are  we  to  find  in  this 
machine  the  expenditure  of  labour  equivalent  to  the  work 
done?  In  the  water-wheel  we  have,  in  the  descending  water, 
an  evident  mechanical  equivalent  for  the  work  done ;  but  in  the 
steam-engine,  if  the  condensation  were  perfect,  we  m.ay  iin.aginc 
that  the  position  of  all  parts  of  the  machine,  and  of  the  water 
used  for  the  production  of  steam,  is  precisely  the  same  at  the 
end  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

To  questions  such  as  these  the  new  philosophy  gives  a  definite 
and  satisfactory  answer,  proving,  as  clearly  ns  Newton  did  in 
mechanics,  that  by  the  employment  of  none  of  the  ])owcr3  of 
nature  can  work  be  done  without  a  corresponding  supply  of 
energy  of  some  kind.  Thus  in  the  steam-engine  we  find  the 
source  of  necessary  power  in  the  heat  which  disappears  in  the 
cylinder ;  the  amount  of  heat  which  the  waste  steam  conveys 
into  the  condenser  not  being  nearly  as  much  as  that  which 
enters  the  cylinder,  the  difference  between  the  two  amounts 
is  converted  into  mechanical  action.  So  that  at  last  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  with  whatsoever  forces  of  nature  we 
operate,  a  perpetunm  mobile  cannot  be  constructed — that  we 
cannot  by  any  means  whatever  produce  an  effect  without  a 
consumption  of  some  kind  of  power.  What  follows  from  this 
important  conclusion  ?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a 
perpetunm  mobile  is  impossible  ?  We  mean  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  nature  as  a  creation  of  force;  that  all  the  changes 
which  we  see  going  on  around  us  are  produced  solely  by  the 
transference  of  force ;  and  hence  force  cannot  be  destroyed  any 
more  than  matter.  We  may  sum  up  these  results  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Grove,  an  early  and  able  expounder  of  these  views; 
‘  In  all  phenomena,  the  more  closely  they  are  investigated,  the 
‘  more  we  are  convinced  that,  humanly  speaking,  neither  matter 
‘  nor  force  can  be  created  or  annihilated,  and  that  an  essential 
‘  cause  is  unattainable.  Causation  is  the  will,  creation  the  act 
‘  of  God.’ 

Although  the  idea  that  boat  is  nothing  more  than  motion 
has  frequently  been  expressed  by  various  writers  even  in 
remote  times,  opinions  to  the  contrary  have  been  upheld  by 
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some  men  of  science  within  a  recent  period,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  last  few  years  that  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat, 
in  opposition  to  the  material  or  emission  theory,  has  received 
the  universal  assent  of  the  scientific  world.  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  held  the  belief  that  heat  was  motion,  and  Locke  expressed 
the  same  view  concisely  as  follows:  ‘  Heat  is  a  very  brisk 
‘  agitation  of  the  insensible  parts  of  the  object,  which  produce 
‘  in  us  that  sensation  from  whence  we  denominate  the  object 
‘  hot ;  so  that  what  in  our  sensation  is  heat  in  the  object  is 
‘  nothing  but  motion.’  Bacon,  too,  held  similar  views,  and  in 
the  2nd  Book  of  the  ‘Novum  Organum’  he  writes,  ‘heat 
‘  itself,  its  essence  and  quiddity,  is  motion  and  nothing  else.’ 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  in  their  memoir  on  heat  published  in 
1780,  express  the  modern  doctrine  most  exactly:  ‘  D’autres 
‘  physieiens,’  say  they,  ‘  pensent  que  la  chaleur  n’est  que  le 
‘  vesultat  des  vibrations  insensibles  de  la  matiere.  .  .  .  Dans 
‘  le  systeme  que  nous  examinons,  la  chaleur  est  la  force  vive 
‘  qui  resulte  des  mouvements  insensibles  des  molecules  d’un 
‘  corps ;  elle  est  la  somme  des  produits  dc  la  masse  de  chaque 
‘  molecule  par  le  carre  de  sa  vitesse.’ 

The  expression  of  these  views,  however  near  the  truth  they 
may  have  been  subsequently  found  to  be,  exerted  but  little 
influence  on  the  progress  of  science,  because  they  were  totally 
unsupported  by  experimental  evidence,  without  which  such 
views  must  remain  all  but  valueless  speculations.  Building 
upon  a  more  secure  foundation  than  tl»e  older  philosophers, 
the  modern  man  of  science  carefully  collects  and  employs 
even  the  smallest  fact  regarding  the  subject  which  he  is  in¬ 
vestigating  ;  and,  not  content  with  the  mere  observation 
of  the  phenomena  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  occur 
in  nature,  he  endeavours  to  attain  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  subject  by  examining  what  takes  place  under  other  con¬ 
ditions  over  which  he  has  control — he  has,  in  short,  recourse 
to  experiment.  • 

Let  us,  then,  follow  Dr.  Tyndall  in  the  description  of  the 
experimental  evidence  which  he  brought  forward  at  the  lioyal 
Institution  two  years  ago,  to  impress  Ui)on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  the  truth  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat;  the  result 
will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  success  of  his  attempt  ‘  to  bring 
‘  the  rudiments  of  a  new  philosophy  within  the  reach  of  a  person 
‘  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  culture.’  The  first  part  of  the 
work  consists  in  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  is  founded  ;  in  describing  these,  and 
the  consequences  derived  from  them.  Dr.  Tyndall  claims  simply 
to  be  heard  as  an  expounder  of  the  results  obtained  by  other 
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philosophers ;  in  the  later  portion  of  the  work  he  describes  the 
results  of  his  own  researches  as  an  orijiinal  investigator  in  the 
regions  of  physical  science.  The  readers  of  the  book  wdl  see 
that  in  both  these  capacities  the  author  shows  his  power,  and 
we  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  more  fully 
upon  the  discussion  of  those  portions  of  the  lectures  in  which 
he  brings  forward  his  own  discoveries. 

‘  My  desire,’  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  in  Ids  first  lecture,  ‘  now  is  to  connect 
heat  with  the  more  familiar  forms  of  force ;  and  I  will  therefore,  in 
the  first  place,  try  to  furnish  you  with  a  store  of  facts  illustrative  of 
the  generation  of  heat  by  mechanical  processes.  I  have  placed  some 
pieces  of  wood  in  tlie  next  room,  whicli  my  assistant  will  now  hand 
to  me.  Why  have  1  placed  them  tliere  ?  Simply  that  I  may 
perform  my  experiments  with  that  sincerity  of  mind  and  act  whicli 
science  demands  from  her  cultivators.  I  know  that  the  temperature 
of  that  room  is  slightly  lower  than  the  temperature  of  this  one,  and 
that  hence  the  wood  which  is  now  before  me  must  be  slightly  eolder 
than  the  face  of  the  pile  *  with  which  1  intend  to  test  the  temperature 
of  the  wood.  Let  us  prove  this.  I  place  the  face  of  the  pile  against 
this  piece  of  wood  ;  the  red  end  of  the  needle  moves  from  you 
towards  me,  thus  showing  that  the  contact  has  chilled  the  pile.  I 
now  carefully  rub  the  face  of  the  pile  along  the  surface  of  the  wood ; 
mark  what  occurs.  The  prompt  and  energetic  motion  of  the  needle 
towards  you  declares  that  the  face  of  the  pile  has  been  heated  by  this 
small  amount  of  friction.  These  experiments,  which  illustrate  the 
development  of  heat  by  mechanical  means,  must  be  to  us  what  a  boy’s 
school  exercises  are  to  him.  In  order  to  fix  them  in  our  minds,  and 
obtain  due  mastery  over  them,  we  must  repeat  and  vary  them  in 
many  ways.  In  this  task  I  must  ask  you  to  accompany  me.  Here 
is  a  flat  piece  of  brass  with  a  stem  attached  to  it ;  I  take  the  stem  in 
my  fingers,  preserving  the  brass  from  all  contact  with  my  warm  hand 
by  enveloping  the  stem  in  cold  flannel.  I  place  the  brass  in  contact 
with  the  face  of  my  pile  ;  the  needle  moves,  showing  that  the  brass 
is  cold.  I  now  rub  the  brass  against  the  surface  of  this  cold  piece  of 
wood,  and  lay  it  once  more  against  my  pile.  I  withdraw  it  instantly, 
for  it  is  so  hot  that  if  I  allowed  it  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  instru¬ 
ment,  the  current  generated  would  dash  my  needle  violently  against 
itr  stops,  and  probably  derange  its  magnetism.  You  see  the  strong 
deflection  which  even  an  instant’s  contact  can  produce.  Here  also  is 
a  razor,  cooled  by  contact  with  ice  ;  and  here  is  a  hone  without  oil, 
along  which  I  rub  my  cool  razor  as  if  to  sharpen  it.  I  now  place  the 
razor  against  the  face  of  the  pile,  and  you  see  that  the  steel  which  a 
minute  ago  was  cold  is  now  hot .  These  are  the  simplest 


*  An  instrument  called  a  thermo-electric  pile  or  battery,  which 
serves  as  a  very  delicate  indicator  and  measure  of  change  of  tempe¬ 
rature,  and  was  used  by  Dr.  Tyndall  to  render  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  apparent  to  a  large  audience. 
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and  most  commonplace  examples  of  the  generation  of  heat  by  friction, 
and  I  choose  them  for  this  reason.  Mean  as  they  appear,  tliey  will 
lead  us  by  degrees  into  the  secret  recesses  of  nature,  and  lay  open 
to  our  view  tlie  polity  of  the  material  universe.’  (  Tyndall,  p.  5,  6.) 

Dr.  Tyndall  then  illustrates  the  production  of  heat  by  com¬ 
pression  and  percussion  ;  he  shows  that  a  piece  of  wood  squeezed 
forcil)ly  in  an  hydraulic  press  becomes  liot,  and  that  a  leaden 
bullet  is  heated  when  flattened  by  a  cold  sledge  hanuuer. 

‘  The  sledge,’  he  continues,  ‘  descends  with  a  certain  mechanical 
force,  and  its  motion  is  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  bullet  and  anvil. 
But  let  us  examine  the  lead ;  you  see  it  is  heated,  and  could  we 
gather  up  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  shock  of  the  sledge,  and 
apply  it  without  loss  mechanically,  we  shouhl  be  able  by  means  of  it 
to  lift  this  hammer  to  the  height  from  which  it  fell.  AV’hen  a  hammer 
strikes  a  bell  the  motion  of  the  hammer  is  arrested,  but  its  force  is 
not  destroyed  ;  it  has  thrown  the  bell  into  vibrations  which  affect  the 
auditory  nerve  as  sound.  So,  also,  when  our  sledge  hammer 
descended  upon  our  lead  bullet,  the  descending  motion  of  the  sledge 
is  arrested ;  but  it  was  not  destroyed.  Its  motion  was  transferred  to 
the  atoms  of  the  lead,  and  announced  itself  to  the  proper  nerves  as 
heat.’  {^Tyndall,  p.  7.) 

Heat  is  not  merely  produced  hy  the  friction  of  solid  bodies, 
the  friction  or  motion  of  lit^uids  likewise  generates  heat ;  when¬ 
ever,  in  fact,  the  motion  of  matter  is  retarded  or  stopped,  heat 
is  developed.  Thus,  if  water  be  agitated  it  becomes  warmer  ; 
every  drop  of  rain  having  fallen  is  warmer  than  it  was  before  ; 
and  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  cataract  is  of  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  the  water  above  the  fall :  so  that,  as  Dr.  Tyndall 
remarks,  tlie  sailor’s  tradition  is  theoretically  correct,  that  the 
sea  is  rendered  warmer  through  the  agitation  produced  by  a 
storm,  the  mechanical  dash  of  the  billows  being  ultimately  con¬ 
verted  into  heat.  The  increase  of  tem|>erature  thus  ettected  is 
but  very  slight,  and  requires  delicate  thermometers  for  its  recog¬ 
nition  ;  nevertheless  the  amount  is  perfectly  definite,  and  can  be 
exactly  foretold  if  we  know  the  weight  of  falling  water  and 
the  distance  through  which  it  falls.  The  fact  that  heat  is 
developed  by  falling  liquids  may  be  rendered  evident  by  pour¬ 
ing  mercury  several  times  backwards  and  forwards  from  two 
cuj)s ;  at  the  end  of  the  operation  the  temperature  of  tlie 
mercury  is  seen  to  be  higher  than  it  was  before. 

‘  Wiienever  friction  is  overcome,  heat  is  produced,  and  the  heat 
produced  is  the  measure  of  the  force  expended  in  overcoming  the 
friction.  The  heat  is  simply  the  primitive  force  in  another  form,  and 
if  we  wish  to  avoid  this  conversion  we  must  abolish  the  heat.  We 
usually  put  oil  upon  the  surface  of  a  hone,  we  grease  a  saw,  and  are 
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careful  to  lubricate  the  axles  of  our  railway  carriages.  What  are  we 
really  doing  in  these  cases  ?  Let  us  get  general  notions  first,  we  shall 
come  to  particulars  afterwards.  It  is  the  object  of  a  railway  engineer 
to  urge  his  train  bodily  from  one  place  to  another  ;  he  wishes  to  apply 
the  force  of  his  steam,  or  of  his  furnace  which  gives  tension  to  his 
steam,  to  this  particular  purpose.  It  is  not  his  interest  to  allow  any 
portion  of  that  force  to  be  converted  into  another  form  of  force  which 
would  not  further  the  attainment  of  his  object,  lie  does  not  want 
his  axles  heated,  for,  for  every  degree  of  temperature  generated  by 
the  friction  of  his  axles,  a  definite  amount  would  be  witlidrawn  from 
the  urging  force  of  his  engine.  There  is  no  force  lost  absolutely’. 
Could  we  gather  up  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  friction,  and  could 
we  apply  it  all  mechanically,  we  should  by  it  be  able  to  impart  to  the 
train  the  precise  amount  of  speed  which  it  hud  lost  by  the  friction. 
Thus,  every  one  of  those  railway  porters  whom  you  see  moving 
about  witli  his  can  of  yellow  grease,  and  opening  the  little  boxes 
which  surround  the  carriage  axles,  is,  without  knowing  it,  illustrating 
a  principle  which  forms  the  very  solder  of  nature.  In  so  doing,  he 
is  unconsciously  aflirming  both  the  convertibility  and  the  indestruc¬ 
tibility  of  force.  He  is  practically  asserting  that  mechanical  energy 
may  be  converted  into  heat,  and  that  when  so  converted  it  cannot 
still  exist  as  mechanical  energy,  but  that  for  every  degree  of  heat 
developed,  a  strict  and  proportional  equivalent  of  tiie  locomotive  force 
of  the  engine  disappears.  A  station  is  approached,  say  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour  ;  the  brake  is  applied,  and  smoke  and 
sparks  issue  from  the  wheel  on  which  it  presses  The  train  is  brought 
to  rest.  How  ?  Simply  by  converting  the  entire  moving  force  which 
it  possessed  at  the  moment  the  brake  w’as  applied  into  heat.’  (P. 
8-10.) 

The  first  person  who  made  definite  experiments  upon  the 
conversion  of  mechanical  energy,  or  motion  of  the  masses,  into 
heat,  or  motion  of  the  particles,  was  Count  Kumford  *,  a  very 
remarkable  man,  more  generally  known  as  the  inventor  of  chcaj) 
wholesome  food  for  soldiers  than  as  an  investigator  of  natural 
science — for  thus  it  often  happens  that  the  chief  labours  of  a 
man’s  life  remain  long  or  for  ever  unknown,  his  fame  resting 
upon  an  achievement  which  he  himself  considered  trivial,  and  to 
which  he  at  the  time  gave  no  concern. 

Knmford,  being  engaged  at  Munich  in  boring  cannon, 
was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  great  amount  of  heat  generate*! 
by  the  process,  that  he  constructed  an  apparatus  for  the  special 


*  Rumford  was  by  birth  an  Anglo-American,  his  family  name 
being  Benjamin  Thompson  ;  he  served  in  the  war  of  independence  on 
the  British  side ;  he  then  became  minister  of  war  to  the  Llector  of 
Bavaria,  by  whom  he  was  ennobled,  and  afterwards  settled  as 
a  man  of  science  in  Paris,  having  married  the  widow  of  the  great 
Lavoisier. 
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purpose  of  examining  the  development  of  heat  by  friction, 
and,  in  a  most  interesting  paper,  he  presented  the  results  of  his 
experiments  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1798.  In  this 
paper  he  proposes  to  himself  to  answer  the  following  questions : 
— Whence  comes  the  heat  actually  produce!  in  the  mechanical 
operation  above  alluded  to?  Is  it  furnished  by  the  metallic 
chips  which  are  separated  from  the  metal?  The  production  of 
heat  by  friction  or  percussion  was  always  a  difficulty  with  the 
upholders  of  the  material  theory  of  heat.  They  got  over  it, 
however,  by  saying  that  the  ‘  capacity  for  heat  ’  of  the  ham¬ 
mered  bullet,  or  metallic  chip,  is  less  than  that  of  the  metal 
before  it  was  submitted  to  these  mechanical  actions,  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  it  Avas  unable  to  contain  so  much  heat,  its  temperature 
was  raised.  This  difference  between  bodies  as  regards  their 
‘  capacities  for  heat  ’  has  indeed  a  real  existenee ;  thus,  for 
example,  if  we  take  the  two  liquids,  water  and  mercury,  and 
warm  a  pound  of  each  of  these,  from  50°  to  60°  Fahrenheit,  by 
pouring  in  boiling  water,  we  shall  find  that  the  quantity  of  hot 
water  which  we  have  to  add  to  the  pound  of  cold  water  is  fully 
thirty  times  as  great  as  that  which  must  be  added  to  the  pound 
of  cold  mercury,  in  order  to  eftect  a  change  of  ten  degrees  in  the 
temi)erature  of  each  of  these  liquids.  Hence  the  water  is  said 
to  have  a  greater  ‘  capacity  ’  for  heat  than  mercury :  a  given 
quantity  of  heat  does  not  go  so  far  in  heating  the  water  as  the 
mercury.  Rumford,  however,  showed  that  the  chips  cut  from 
his  cannon  did  not  change  their  capacity  for  heat,  and  further 
asks  if  it  is  conceivable  that  all  the  heat  he  obtained  by  his 
boring  could  be  squeezed  out  of  so  inconsiderable  a  quantity 
of  metallic  dust.  The  description  which  this  philosopher  gives 
of  his  experiment  is  an  agreeable  change  for  the  reader  of 
the  usually  heavy  science  of  the  ‘  riiilosophical  Transactions.’ 
Having  stated  that  ho  placed  18|  lbs.  of  water  having  the 
temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit  round  his  gun,  into  which  he 
bored  a  hole  by  means  of  horse  power,  he  informs  us  that  after 
the  boring  had  continued  for  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  the 
water  attained  the  temperature  of  200°,  and  in  ten  minutes 
afterwards  ‘  it  actually  boiled  !  ’  He  then  goes  on  to  say — 

‘  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  surprise  and  astonishment 
expressed  by  the  bystanders  on  seeing  so  large  a  quantity  of  water 
heated,  and  actually  made  to  boil,  without  any  fire.  Though  there 
Avas  nothing  that  could  be  considered  very  surprising  in  this  matter, 
yet  I  acknowledge  fairly  that  it  afforded  me  a  degree  of  childish 
pleasure  Avhich,  Avere  I  ambidous  of  the  reputation  of  a  grave  philo¬ 
sopher,  I  ought  most  certainly  rather  to  hide  than  to  discover.’ 

And  here  Ave  Avould  most  heartily  endorse  Dr.  Tyndall’s 
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remark,  that  the  application  of  any  philosophy  which  should  stifle 
such  emotion  as  Kumi'ord  avowed  may  indeed  well  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with;  for  surely  one  of  the  highest  of  intellectual 
gratifications  is  that  which  the  man  of  science  enjoys  when,  as 
the  result  of  laborious  cxjieriment,  a  new  unperceived  truth 
flashes  across  his  mind,  rendering  the  path  through  which  he 
has  been  perhaps  long  and  darkly  wandering  as  clear  as  noonday. 

An  interesting  experiment  made  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in 
tlie  year  1799  may  now'  be  cited,  as  it  has  frequently  been 
regarded  as  the  first  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  heat.  Davy 
took  two  pieces  of  ice,  and  placing  them  in  a  room  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  which  was  below  the  freezing  point  (32°  Fahren¬ 
heit),  he  rubbed  one  piece  of  ice  uj»on  the  other,  arranging  his 
apparatus  so  that  no  external  heat  could  reach  the  ice.  He 
found  that  by  the  friction  of  the  two  pieces  on  each  other  the 
ice  was  melted,  the  temperature  of  the  melted  water  rising  to 
35°.  Xow  ice  is  simply  solid  water,  and,  as  it  possesses  only 
half  the  capacity  for  heat  of  liquid  water,  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  raises  one  pound  of  liquid  water  one  degree,  will  raise  the 
temjK'rature  of  a  pound  of  ice  two  degrees.  Besides,  water  in 
passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  takes  up  a  vast  quantity 
of  heat,  which  becomes  so  hidden  or  latent  as  to  be  imperceptible 
to  the  thermometer;  so  that,  as  liquid  water  at  32°  contains 
much  more  heat  than  solid  water  (ice)  at  the  same  temperature, 
it  is  clear  that,  when  the  ice  was  melted  by  friction,  a  generation 
and  not  a  transference  of  heat  must  have  occurred,  for  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  heat  hidden  in  the  ice  is  merely  rendered 
sensible,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  heat  contained  in  the  water.  Hence  Davy  concludes  that 
‘  the  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  heat  is  motion,  and 
‘  the  laws  of  its  communication  are  precisely  the  same  as  the 
‘  laws  of  the  communication  of  motion.’  If,  as  it  would  apiMjar, 
heat  be  nothing  more  than  motion,  cither  of  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter  or  of  the  so-called  ‘  luminiferous  ether  ’  (and 
it  matters  not  for  our  present  puri)ose  which  of  these  proves  to 
be  the  case),  it  must  be  possible  to  produce  the  effect  of  cold 
by  bringing  together  two  rays  of  heat,  just  as  the  vibrations  of 
the  ether  producing  light  may  be  made  to  interfere  and  neutra¬ 
lise  each  other  and  two  rays  of  light  thus  produce  darkness,  or 
as  two  balls  of  clay  when  moving  with  equal  velocity  in  opposite 
directions,  on  meeting  remain  at  rest.  The  experimental  proof 
of  this  deduction  was  given  by  two  French  philosophers,  MM. 
Fizeau  and  Foucault,  and  thus  tlu^  chain  of  evidence  of  the 
immateriality  of  heat  was  riveted  more  firmly  than  ever. 
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Having  convinced  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  the  mutual  con¬ 
vertibility  of  mechanical  energy  and  heat,  we  now  pass  to 
quantitative  considerations,  and  ask  what  relation  exists  between 
a  given  quantity  of  heat  and  the  mechanical  energy  which  will 
produce  it?  How  much  labour  can  we  get  out  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat,  or  vice  versa  ?  It  is  obvious  that  this  must 
be  a  fixed  quantity.  We  cannot  make  a  given  amount  of  friction 
prodjice  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  otherwise  we 
should  admit  the  possibility  of  a  perpetuum  mobile ;  and  the 
invariable  character  of  the  great  laws  of  nature  ^yould  lead  us 
to  j)redict  that  this  amount  is  always  constant,  and  that  a  given 
quantity  of  heat,  neither  more  nor  less,  is  always  produced  by 
a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  energy,  from  what  source  soever 
that  energy  may  be  derived.  The  first  person  who  clearly  saw 
tliat  the  only  mode  of  proving  the  truth  of  this  great  principle 
must  be  by  a  direct  appeal  to  exact  and  extended  experiments, 
and  had  at  the  same  time  the  power  successfully  to  grapple 
with  so  intricate  and  laborious  a  subject,  was  Dr.  Joule  of  Man¬ 
chester.  It  is  to  Joule  tluit  science  will  ever  remain  Indebted 
for  tlie  numerical  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat;  and  although  other  philosophers  have, as  we  shall  see,  done 
much  to  extend  and  develope  the  subject,  yet  without  Joule’s 
practical  labours  the  theory  would  have  been  destitute  of  any 
firm  experimental  basis,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  our  accept¬ 
ance  as  a  sound  addition  to  science.  The  magnitude  and  import¬ 
ance  of  his  investigations  cannot,  therefore,  be  over-estimated ; 
nor  can  we  refrain  from  expressing  our  admiration  for  the  man 
who*^could  unaided,  for  seven  years,  devote  his  whole  energies 
to  the  establishment  of  this  important  principle,  in  sj)ite  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  discouragements  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Dr.  Joule 
determined  experimentally  the  quantity  of  heat  which  was 
evolved  l)y  the  friction  of  various  substances  produced  by  mea¬ 
surable  forces,  such  as  given  weights  falling  through  a  given 
space.  He  measured  the  heat  evolved  in  water  by  stirring  it 
with  paddles,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  known  amount  of  labour  ; 
he  did  the  same  with  sperm-oil  and  mercury :  he  then  measured 
the  heat  produced  when  two  discs  of  iron  were  rubbed  against 
one  another,  and  he  likewise  determined  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
passage  of  liquids  through  capillary  tubes  by  friction  against  the 
walls  of  the  tubes.  These  exj)eriments,  rejKjated  and  controlled 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  proved  that  in  every  case  the  absolute  quantity 
of  heat  generated  by  a  given  quantity  of  mechanical  energy  is 
definite  and  invariable,  whether  that  energy  be  used  to  stir  water, 
to  rub  iron,  or  to  do  any  other  kind  of  work.  The  numerical 
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results  of  Joule’s  most  refined  experiments  sliowed  that,  if  the 
weight  of  one  pound  full  through  a  spaee  of  772  feet,  exactly 
sufficient  heat  is  generated  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahreidieit’s  thermometer;  and 
that  if,  conversely,  we  cliange  lieat  into  mechanical  j)ower,  the 
quantity  of  heat  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  is  exactly  able  to  produce  mecha¬ 
nical  energy  sufficient  to  raise  a  weight  of  one  pound  tlu'ough 
the  space  of  772  feet.  This  number  then  is  called  the  me¬ 
chanical  equivalent  of  heat;  and  it  constitutes  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  science  of  thermo-dynamics.  Previously  to  these 
discoveries.  Joule  had  ascertained  that  this  same  quantity 
of  heat  was  evolved  by  the  expenditure  of  the  above  amount  of 
mechanical  energy  applied  to  work  a  magneto-electric  engine, 
in  which  the  electricity  was  changed  to  heat,  and  also  when  the 
same  labour  is  employed  in  compressing  air ;  thus  jtrovlng  that 
the  same  equivalent  holds  good  tor  the  most  diverse  forms  of 
mechanical  action. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  enables 
us  to  calculate  the  temperature  which  a  cannon  ball  will  attain 
if,  when  moving  with  a  given  velocity,  its  course  is  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  target,  as  well  as  the  heat  which  would  be 
liberated  by  the  arrest  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit.  This  latter 
calculation  has  been  made,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  liberated  by  the  shock  of  the  stoi)page  would 
not  only  be  sufficient  to  melt  the  whole  earth,  but  to  reduce  the 
greater  portion  to  the  state  of  vajwur ;  and  that  to  developc  the 
same  amount  of  heat  by  combustion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
burn  fourteen  globes  of  coal  each  as  large  as  the  earth ;  whilst, 
if  the  earth  were  then  to  fall  into  the  sun,  the  heat  generated  by 
the  gigantic  blow  would  be  equal  to  that  given  off  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  5,600  worlds  of  pure  carbon  !  So  enormous  indeed  is  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  stoppage  of  raindly  falling 
bodies,  that  it  has  caused  many  scientific  men,  as  originally  pro¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  Joule  of  Manchester,  to  speculate  upon  the  ‘  grand 
‘  secret,’  as  Sir  W.  Hcrscliel  calls  it,  of  the  power  supporting 
the  vivifying  radiation  of  liglit  and  heat  Avhieh  the  sun  con¬ 
tinually  j)ours  out  upon  tlie  universe.  The  amount  of  this 
heat  and  light  which  emanates  from  the  sun  is  so  enormous 
that  the  mind  fails  altogether  to  grasp  the  idea.  It  has, 
however,  been  calculated  that  out  of  2,300  millions  of  parts 
of  light  and  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  the  earth  only  receives 
one  part;  whilst  the  whole  heat  radiated  from  the  sun  in  one 
minute  has  been  found  by  Sir  John  lierschel  to  be  sufficient  to 
boil  12,000  million  cubic  miles  of  ice-cold  water!  How,  we 
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may  a^k  with  Dr.  Tyndall,  is  this  enormous  loss  made  good  ? 
Whence  is  tlie  sun’s  heat  derived  and  hy  what  means  is  it 
maintained?  It  cannot  be  kept  up  hy  ordinary  combustion,  for 
if  tlic  sun  were  a  solid  lump  of  coal  it  would  he  burnt  out  in 
4,000  years;  whereas  geology  teaches  us  in  every  page  that 
the  sun  shone  on  our  earth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
a"o  as  it  does  at  tl'.e  present  day.  The  philosophers  who  have 
si»cciilated  upon  this  great  question  show,  that  if  a  meteorite  or 
asteroid  were  to  fall  into  the  sun  with  the  greatest  velocity 
which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring,  it  would,  on  falling,  engender 
a  (luantity  of  heat  nearly  10,000  times  as  great  as  that  which 
would  be  developed  by  the  combustion  of  an  equal  weight  of  coal. 
These  meteorites  are  known  to  fall  upon  the  earth  in  certain 
seasons  in  large  numbers,  but  the  heat  developed  by  them  is 
small,  owing  to  the  comparatively  slight  velocity  which  they 
attain  before  reaching  so  small  an  attracting  mass  as  that  of  the 
earth.  Xow  astronomers  seem  to  think  it  probable  that  the  lens¬ 
shaped  mass,  termed  by  us  the  zodiacal  light,  which  surrounds  the 
sun,  consists  of  a  vast  collection  of  such  asteroids ;  these  moving, 
like  the  jdanets,  in  a  resisting  medium  must  approach  the  sun, 
and  on  showering  dowm  upon  the  suifs  surface  transfer  their 
motion  into  heat ;  thus  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  sun, 
ajid  therefore  sustaining  life  on  our  planet.  The  quantity  of 
matter  which  would  thus  have  to  be  added  to  the  sun’s  body,  in 
order  to  replace  the  heat  lost  by  radiation,  is  so  insignificant  in 
comparison  to  its  bulk  that  it  would  not  have  altered  the 
apparejit  size  of  the  sun  during  the  historical  period.  If  our 
moon  fell  into  the  sun,  it  w'ould  only  dcvelopc  heat  enough  to 
make  good  one  or  two  years’  loss ;  and  were  the  earth  to  fall 
into  the  sun,  the  necessary  heat  would  be  supplied  for  nearly  a 
century. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  if  the  augmentation  in  the  sun’s 
.attraction  which  this  theory  presupposes  woidd  not  have  been 
observed  by  astronomers  even  after  the  lapse  of  some  few 
years.  Whether  this  will  turn  out  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  maintenance  of  solar  heat,  we  know  not ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  a  sun  might  thus  be  formed,  and  the  theory  serves  as  an 
illustration  of  the  application  of  thermo-dynamics  to  cosmical 
phenomena. 

That  the  general  progress  of  scientific  discovery  is  to  a  great 
extent  independent  of  the  labours  of  particular  individuals,  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  accepted  axiom.  At  any  given  period  of 
the  world’s  history,  many  of  the  foremost  minds  become  inde¬ 
pendently  imbued  with  the  same  or  similar  ideas,  and  these  find 
expression  through  one  or  more  of  these  gifted  persons,  who. 
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owing  to  some  special  qualifications,  are  adapted  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  time,  and  clearly  put  forward  views  more 
or  less  imperfectly  shadowed  forth  by  others.  This  aspect  of 
scientific  progress  by  no  means  lowers  the  dignity  or  value  of 
individual  cftt)rt.  AVe  do  not  prize  the  results  of  Newton’s 
genius  less  because  we  feel  that,  even  if  he  had  never  lived, 
science,  through  the  labours  of  others,  would  probably  in  course 
of  time  have  attained  its  present  position ;  nor  shall  we  under¬ 
value  the  great  additions  to  knowledge  granted  to  us  by  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  Joule,  because  other  philosophers  have 
expressed  views  similar  to  those  the  correctness  of  which  lie 
has  so  successfully  proved  by  a  direct  appeal  to  experiment. 
Almost  every  great  discovery  has  been  independently  arrived 
at  by  several  persons — one  investigator  works  out  his  subject 
more  fully  and  carefully  than  anotlier — but  the  idea  generally 
starts  into  several  minds  at  once.  In  illustration  of  this  fact, 
we  need  only  mention  the  simultaneous  discovery  of  the 
difterential  calculus  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  or  the  great 
controversy  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water  by  Cavendish,  Watt,  and  Lavoisier ;  or,  again,  that 
concerning  tlie  discovery  of  the  safety  lamp  by  Davy  and 
George  Stejihenson.  Hence  arises  a  difficulty  which  the  his¬ 
torian  of  science  will  always  have  to  contend  with,  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  namely,  of  rightly  adjudging  the  questions  of  scientific 
jiriority.  An  interesting,  though  unnecessarily  acrimonious, 
discussion  of  this  kind  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  pages  of 
the  ‘  Philosophical  ^Magazine,’  between  Dr.  Tyndall  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  William  Thomson  and  Tail  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
respecting  the  merit  to  be  ascribed  to  the  several  founders  of 
the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  The  first  incentive  to  this 
discussion  was  given  in  a  lecture  ‘  On  Force,’  delivered  by  Dr. 
Tyndall  before  the  audience  of  the  lioyal  Institution,  on  June 
6th,  1862,  an  abstract  of  w'hich  is  found  in  the  work  whose 
title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  this  lectui'e  Dr. 
Tyndall  briefly,  but  clearly,  places  before  his  audience  some  of 
the  grander  conclusions  to  which  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat  gives  rise.  He  first  explains  how  mechanical  energy  is 
measured,  how  heat  is  therel)y  always  generated;  he  defines 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  shows  the  evolution  of 
heat  by  the  impact  of  bodies.  He  tells  his  hearers  that  when¬ 
ever  work  is  done  by  heat,  heat  disappears ;  and,  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this,  he  quotes  an  observation  of  Kumford’s,  that  a  gun 
Avhen  firing  ball  becomes  less  heated  than  when  blank  cartridge 
only  is  fired.  He  then  dilates  upon  the  enormous  store  of 
energy  contained  in  our  coal  fields.  A  pound  of  coal  produces 
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bv  its  combustion  an  amount  of  heat  such  as  would  raise,  if  all 
were  applied  tc  do  mechanical  work,  the  weight  of  one  hundred 
p-viunds  to  a  b.-ight  of  twenty  miles  above  the  earth’s  surface; 
the  quantity  of  coal  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain  amounts, 
according  to  Professor  Smyth,  to  eighty-four  millions  of  tons : 
the  mechanical  labcnir  which  this  amount  of  coal  is  capable  of 
])roducing  is  perfectly  fabulous.  If  one  hundred  and  eight 
millions  of  horses  were  working  day  and  night  Avith  unimpaired 
strength  for  one  year,  they  would  only  accomplish  as  much 
work  as  we  could  eftect  by  the  conversion  of  the  heat  of  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  above  quantity  of  coal  into  mechanical  energy  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  we  in  England  can  do  as  much  work  by 
means  of  our  coal  as  we  could  eftect  if  each  inhabitant  of  our 
islands  had  a  gang  of  one  hundred  slaA'es  ready  to  do  his 
behests !  Dr.  Tyndall  then  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of 
cosmical  phenomena  as  explained  by  the  ])rinciples  of  the 
dynamical  theory  of  heat,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
sun’s  heat  by  the  collision  of  asteroids,  the  retardation  of  the 
velocity  of  the  earth’s  rotation  by  the  friction  caused  by  the 
tides,  and  the  heat  which  would  be  developed  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  earth’s  orbital  motion.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider 
the  important  influence  exerted  by  the  solar  radiations  on  the 
phenomena  of  life.  Each  drop  of  rain  or  flake  of  snow,  each 
mountain  streandet  or  brimming  river,  owes  its  existence  to 
the  sun’s  heat.  It  is  by  the  power  of  the  sun’s  rays  that  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  are  lifted  in  the  form  of  vapour  into  the 
air,  and  it  is  by  the  condensation  of  this  atmospheric  moisture 
that  every  drop  of  running  water  on  the  earth’s  surface  is 
I'ormed.  The  balmy  summer  breeze  and  the  dev’astating  tor¬ 
nado  are  alike  the  products  of  change  of  atmospheric  tempera¬ 
ture  caused  by  the  solar  heat ;  whilst  the  gradual  crumbling  of 
the  ‘  everlasting  hills,’  and  the  consequent  formation  of  strati¬ 
fied  rocks,  are  sublime  records  of  the  might  of  the  actions 
Avhich,  during  geological  ages,  the  sun  has  poured  out  upon  the 
earth.  Nor  is  this  influence  of  solar  radiation  confined  to  the 
inorganic  world ;  no  plant  can  grow,  and  therefore  no  animal 
can  exist,  Avlthout  the  vivifying  action  of  the  sunbeam.  The 
animal  derives  the  store  of  energy  necessary  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  life  from  the  force  locked  up  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
organism  upon  which  it  feeds;  the  food  of  the  animal  under¬ 
goes  combustion  or  oxidation  in  the  body,  and  the  heat  thereby 
evolved  is  converted  into  mechanical  energy  ;  so  that  the  labour 
of  the  animal  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the 
work  done  by  a  steam-engine  supplied  with  vegetable  fuel. 
W  c  see  tlmt  the  animal  draws  its  store  of  energy  from  the 
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plant :  where  does  the  plant  obtain  the  supply  of  energj’ 
necessary  for  its  growth?  The  animal  wcrld  cannot  continu¬ 
ally  gain  power  from  the  vegetable  unless  the  latter  has  as 
continual  a  supply.  The  source  of  power  in  the  plant  is  found 
in  the  sun’s  rays  ;  it  is  the  sun’s  rays  alone  which  enable  the 
plant  to  grow,  for  the  growth  of  a  plant  consists  chemically  of  a 
decomposition  or  splitting  up  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
exists  in  the  air  into  its  simple  constituents — the  carbon  assimi¬ 
lated  for  building  up  the  vegetable  tissues,  and  the  oxygen 
being  sent  back  into  the  atmosphere  for  the  subsequent  use  of 
animals.  To  effect  this  separation  of  the  particles  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  a  very  large  expenditure  of  energy  is  necessary, 
and  this  energy  is  supplied  by  the  sun.  The  I’apidly  vibrating 
solar  niys  are  ab.«orbed  by  the  plant,  and  their  energy  used  up 
in  doing  the  work  of  tearing  the  particles  of  carbon  and  oxygen 
asunder.  When  the  vegetable  tissue  burns,  the  carbon  again 
unites  with  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid,  and  the  heat  which 
was  originally  needed  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  elements 
is  liberated ;  so  that  the  motion  of  the  railway  train  is  in  reality 
due  to  the  energy  of  the  same  rays  which  shone  ages  ago 
during  the  growth  of  the  coal  jdants.  It  is  true,  as  Professor 
Helmholtz  remarks,  not  only  in  a  poetical  but  in  a  purely 
mechanical  sense,  that  we  arc  children  of  the  sun  ;  ami  the 
warmth  of  our  bodies,  and  every  mechanical  energy  which  we 
exert,  trace  their  lineage  directly  to  the  sun.  AVitliout  food 
we  should  soon  oxidise  our  bodies.  A  man  weighing  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  has  sixty-four  i)ounds  of  muscles  ;  but 
these  arc  reduced  when  dried  to  fifteen  pounds.  Doing  an 
ordinary  day’s  work  for  eighty  d.ays,  this  mass  of  muscle  would 
be  wholly  oxidised.  Special  organs  which  do  more  work 
would  be  more  quickly  oxidised;  the  heart,  for  example,  if 
entirely  unsustained,  would  be  oxidised  in  about  a  week. 
Dr.  Tyndall  having  explained  these  and  other  conclusions 
drawn  from  thermo-dynamic  principles,  into  which  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  enter,  concludes  his  picture  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : — 

‘  To  whom,  then,  are  we  indebted  for  the  striking  generalisations 
in  lids  evening’s  discourse  ?  All  that  I  have  laid  before  you  is  the 
work  of  a  man  of  whom  you  have  scarcely  ever  heard.  All  that  I 
have  brought  before  you  has  been  taken  from  the  labours  of  a  German 
physician  named  Mayer.  Without  external  stimulus,  and  pursuing 
his  profession  as  town  physician  in  Ileilbronn,  this  man  was  tlie  first 
to  raise  the  conception  of  the  interaction  of  natural  forces  to  clear¬ 
ness  in  his  own  mind.  And  yet  he  is  scarcely  ever  heanl  of  in 
scientific  lectures ;  and  even  to  scientific  men  his  merits  are  but  par¬ 
tially  known.  Led  by  his  own  beautiful  researches,  and  quite  inde- 
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pendent  of  Mayer,  Mr.  Joule  published  his  first  paper  on  “  the 
Mechanical  Value  of  Heat,”  in  1843  ;  but  in  1842  flayer  had  actually 
calculated  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  from  data  which  a  man 
of  rare  originality  alone  could  turn  to  account.  From  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  air  Mayer  determined  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

In  1845  he  published  his  memoir  on  “  organised  motion,”  and  applied 
the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  in  the  most  fearless  and  precise 
manner  to  vital  processes.  He  also  embraced  the  other  natural 
agents  in  his  chain  of  conservation.  In  1853  Mr.  Waterston  pro¬ 
posed,  independently,  the  meteoric  theory  of  the  sun’s  heat,  and 
in  1854  Professor  William  Thomson  applied  his  admirable  mathe¬ 
matical  powers  to  the  development  of  the  theory  :  but  six  years 
previously  the  subject  had  been  handled  in  a  masterly  manner  by 
Mayer,  and  all  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject  has  been  derived 
from  him.’ 

These  bold  assertions  concerning  Mayer’s  claims  to  the  first 
jHJsition  amongst  the  founders  of  the  mechanieal  theory  of  heat 
naturally  ealled  forth  some  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  Dr.  Joule.  This  jdiilosopher  states  that,  according 
to  his  views,  Mayer’s  merit,  and  this  no  small  one,  consists  in 
having  announced,  apparently  without  knowledge  of  what  had 
been  done  before,  the  true  tlieory  of  heat :  but  to  give  to 
!Mayer,  or  any  other  single  individual,  the  undivided  praise  of 
having  proj)Ounded  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  is  manifestly 
unjust  to  the  numerous  contributors  to  that  great  step  in 
physical  science.  Dr.  Joule  recalls  the  statements  and  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  Locke  and  Davy  upon  this  subject,  and  quotes 
a  remarkable  passage  from  a  work  published  in  1839  by  M. 
Seguui,  called  ‘De  I’lnfluence  des  Chemins  de  Fer.’  This 
French  writer  shows  that  the  theory  of  heat  generally  adopted 
would  lead  to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  a  finite  quantity  of 
heat  can  produce  an  indefinite  quantity  of  mechanical  action ; 
and  he  remarks,  ‘  II  me  parait  plus  naturel  de  supposer  qu’une 
‘  certaine  quantite  de  calorique  disparalt  dans  I’acte  nieme  de 
‘  la  production  de  la  force  ou  puissance  mecanlque  et  reci- 
‘  proquement;’  and  further,  ‘  La  force  mecanique  qui  apparait 
‘  pendant  Tabaissement  de  temperature  d’un  gaz,  comme  de  tout 
‘  autre  corps  qui  se  dilate,  est  la  mesure  et  la  representation  de 
‘  cette  diminution  de  chaleur.’  Seguln  likewise  calculated  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  from  the  mechanical  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  loss  of  temperature  in  steam  when  expanding,  and 
he  thus  obtained  a  number  with  which  the  equivalent  afterwards 
calculated  by  Mayer  most  closely  agrees.  ‘  Hence,’  says  Dr. 
Joule,  •  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  advance  had  been  made  before 
‘  jMayer  wrote  his  first  paper,  in  1842.  Mayer  discourses  to 
‘  the  same  effect  as  Seguin,  but  at  greater  length,  with  greater 
VOL.  cxix.  NO.  ccxmi.  c 
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‘  perspicuity,  and  with  more  copiousness  of  illustration.  He 
‘  adopts  the  same  hypothesis  as  the  latter  philosopher,  that  the 
‘  heat  evolved  on  compressing  an  clastic  fluid  is  exactly  the 
*  equivalent  of  the  compressing  force,  and  they  thus  both  arrive 
‘  at  the  same  equivalent.’  Dr.  Joule  then  goes  on  to  state  that, 
in  his  opinion,  there  were  no  facts  to  warrant  the  hypothesis 
thus  .adopted,  that  the  heat  evolved  by  compressing  air  was 
the  equivalent  of  the  compressing  force,  or  even  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it;  that  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  certainly 
was  not  established  by  Seguin  and  Mayer;  that  to  do  this 
required  experiment ;  and  he  fearlessly  asserts  his  own  right  to 
the  position,  which  has  been  generally  accorded  to  him  by  his 
fellow  physicists,  as  having  been  the  first  to  give  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  theory.  In  answer  to  this  letter.  Dr. 
Tyndall  replies  that,  in  his  previous  course  of  morning  lectures 
on  heat  (which  were,  however,  delivered,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  at  a  time  when  he  was  unacquainted  w'ith  the  extent 
of  ^Mayer's  labours),  he  had  done  fnll  justice  to  Joule’s  investi¬ 
gations,  and  that,  still  adhering  to  the  views  he  there  expressed, 
he  gives  Joule  the  honour  of  being  the  experimental  demon¬ 
strator  of  the  equivalence  of  work  and  heat.  At  the  same  time, 
he  says  that  he  believes  that  the  method  of  calculation  adopted 
by  Mayer  for  the  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  is 
correct,  .and  does  not  need  any  experimental  verification ;  but 
he  makes  no  remark  whatever  respecting  Seguin’s  discovery. 
He  likewise  states  that  his  object  in  the  lecture  in  question  was 
not  to  give  a  history  of  the  dynamical  theory,  ‘  but  siny)ly  to 
‘  place  a  man  of  genius,  to  whom  the  fates  had  been  singularly 
‘  unkind,  in  a  position  in  some  me.asure  worthy  of  him.’  From 
the  above  extracts  it  is.  however,  clear  that  the  merit  of  having 
first  employed  this  method,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  is  to 
be  given  to  .Seguin,  and  not  to  ^Layer.  This  important  point 
does  not  seem  to  be  admitted  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  as  in  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Professor  Thomson  he  gives  an  extract  from  an 
interesting  lecture  on  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  deli¬ 
vered  by  M.  Verdet,of  P.aris,  in  which  the  labours  of  Seguin  are 
but  slightingly  acknowledged  ;  and  Dr.  Tyndall  then  adds,  ‘  I 
‘  shoidd  deem  it  probal)le  that  ^M.  Verdet  knows  as  much  about 
‘  the  labours  of  Seguin  as  you  (Thomson)  do.  He  cert.ainly 
‘  knows  more  about  those  of  Mayer.  But  he  does  not  see  in 
‘  the  former  the  annihihation  of  the  Latter.’ 

These  remarks  .are  certainly  beside  the  question  raised  by 
Professors  Thomson  and  Tait,  who  simf)ly  stated  the  fact  ‘  that 
‘even  on  this  point  (that  of  the  calculation  of  the  mechanical 
‘  equivalent'  Mayer  l.ad  been  anticipated  by  Seguin,  who,  three 
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‘  years  before  the  appearance  of  ^Mayer’s  paper,  had  obtained  and 
‘  published  the  same  numerical  result  from  the  same  hypothesis.’ 
Dr.  Tyndall  does,  however,  in  a  subsequent  communication, 
come  directly  to  this  point  by  stating  that  he  did  not  know,  nor 
is  he  yet  aware,  that  Seguin  had  anticipated  Mayer’s  diseovery. 

Professors  Thomson  and  Tait  go  still  further,  and,  whilst 
admitting  that  ‘  Mayer’s  later  papers  are  extremely  remarkable 
‘  and  excessively  interesting,  and  certainly  deserve  high  credit, 

‘  and  though  they  are  greatly  superior  to  the  earliest  cosmical 
‘  speculations  of  Joule,  are  certainly  subsequent  to  them  in 

*  point  of  publication,’  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  ‘  Mayer’s 
‘  first  paper  has  no  claims  to  novelty  or  correctness  at  all,  saving 
‘  this,  that  by  a  lucky  cbance  he  got  an  approximation  to  a  true 
‘  result  from  an  utterly  false  analogy.’ 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  how  fiir  this  sweeping  assertion 
is  correct,  we  must  investigate  somewdiat  more  closely  than  we 
have  yet  done  the  effects  produced  by  the  compression  or  per¬ 
cussion  of  bodies.  If  we  examine  a  rifle  bullet  immediately 
after  it  has  hit  the  target,  we  not  only  observe  that  it  is  hot, 
but  likewise  that  it  is  flattened ;  in  this  case,  supposing  that 
none  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  blow  were  communicated  to 
the  target,  we  should  find  that  the  bullet  would  not  be  heated 
as  much  as  it  should  be  if  all  the  mechanical  energy  were 
changed  into  heat.  A  portion  of  the  energy  has  been  used  up 
in  flattening  the  bullet,  in  altering  the  molecular  arrangement 
of  the  lead,  and  this  is  therefore  lost  as  heat;  so  that  if,  from 
an  experiment  of  this  kind,  we  were  to  calculate  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  the  heat,  we  should  necessarily  obtain  a  wrong 
result.  The  heat  which  thus  disappears  is  said  to  be  used  in 
doing  internal  work,  whilst  that  which  is  set  free  serves  to  effect 
external  work ;  and  whenever  we  wish  to  get  the  real  mechanical 
equivalent  for  the  total  heat  produced,  we  must  be  sure  that 
none  of  it  is  swallowed  up  in  thus  changing  the  molecular  con¬ 
dition  of  the  body ;  for,  as  M.  Verdet  says,  in  the  lecture  above 
referred  to,  ‘  C’est  done  commettre  la  plus  grave  des  erreurs  que 
‘  d’etablir,  comme  on  I’a  fait  quelquefois,  la  relation  d’equlvalence 
‘  entre  la  quantitc  de  chaleur  absorbee  par  un  corps  et  le  travail 
‘  exterieur.’  Now,  in  almost  every  case  of  the  compression  of 
bodies,  the  amount  of  internal  work  which  is  effected  is  very 
considerable ;  and  ‘  Mayer’s  statements  imply  the  indiscriminate 
‘  application  of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  external  work  to  all 
‘  bodies,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  and  show  no  reason 
‘  for  choosing  air  for  the  application  of  the  proposed  principle  to 
‘  calculation  but  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  air  was  the  only 

*  body  fur  which  the  requisite  numerical  data  were  known  with 
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‘  any  approximation  to  accuracy.’  The  foregoing  remark  of 
Professors  Tliomson  and  Tait  may  he  undoubtedly  true,  and  tlie 
method  adopted  by  Seguin  and  Mayer  may,  therefore,  not  be 
scientifically  accurate;  but  still  we  must  admit  that  Mayer’s 
first  paper  certainly  constitutes  a  very  remarkable  addition  to 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  equivalence  of  the  physical 
forces.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  distinctly  enunciates  the  mode 
of  experimentation  adopted  by  Joule,  by  which  the  mechanical 
equivalent  can  be  exactly  determined.  ‘  We  must  find  out,’ 
says  IMaycr,  in  his  paper  published  in  1842,  ‘how  high  a  certain 
‘  weight  must  be  raised  above  the  earth’s  surface,  in  order  that 
‘  the  force  developed  by  its  fall  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  heating 
‘  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  centigrade.’  If, 
therefore.  Dr.  Tyndall  has  not  fairly  estimated  the  true  claims 
of  Joule,  Seguin,  and  Mayer,  as  regards  the  establishment  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Professors  Thomson  and  Tait  have  not  done  justiee  to  Mayer, 
as  regards  his  wonderfully  clear  insight  into  the  dependence  of 
cosmical  jdienomena  upon  the  mechanic.al  theory  of  heat. 

The  paper  published  by  these  gentlemen,  with  ‘  a  view  of 
‘  correcting  the  erroneous  information  on  this  subject  stealing  in 
‘  through  the  medium  of  the  popular  journals,’  appeared  in  a 
]>eriodical  termed  ‘  Gootl  Words ;  ’  and  in  this  paper  the  authors, 
having  laid  down  the  principles  of  the  theory,  proceed  to  ask. 
Whence  comes  the  supply  of  energy  which  drives  our  water¬ 
wheels  and  forms  our  coal?  What  produces  the  power  which 
is  locked  up  in  a  beef-steak  or  in  a  loaf?  These  grand  questions, 
as  Dr.  Tyndall  remarks,  were  all  answered  by  Mayer  (and, 
we  may  add,  by  Stephenson,  Ilerschel  and  others)  seventeen 
years  before  the  appearance  of  this  paper,  and  yet  the  authors 
scarcely  mention  his  name.  !M.  Verdet,  on  the  other  hand, 
acknowledges  a  portion  of  ISIayer’s  labours  in  the  following 
words: — ‘  Ces  idees,  introduites  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  Jules 
‘  Robert  Mayer,  font  faire  a  la  physiologic  generale  un  progres 
‘  assurement  egal  au  progres  qui  cst  resulte,  vers  la  fin  du 
‘  siecle  dernier,  des  decouvertes  de  Lavoisier  et  de  Senebier 
‘  sur  la  respiration.’ 

It  is,  however,  ■well  to  remember  that  long  before  iNIayer 
published  his  papers  on  the  subject,  the  dependence  of  terrestrial 
energy  upon  the  sun’s  rays  was  clearly  stated  by  Sir  John 
Ilerschel  in  1833.  The  Avords  of  this  model  of  a  thoroughly 
educated  man  of  science  are  so  striking  that  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  passage  in  the  ‘  Outlines  of  Astronomy  ’  referring 
to  this  subject  :-7- 

‘  The  sun’s  rays  are  tl»e  ultimate  source  of  almost  every  motion 
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which  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  their  lieat  are  pro¬ 
duced  all  winds,  and  those  disturbances  in  the  electric  equilibrium  of 
the  atmosphere  which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  mag¬ 
netism.  By  their  vivifying  action  vegetables  are  elaborated  from  in¬ 
organic  matter,  and  become  in  their  turn  the  support  of  animals  and 
of  man,  and  the  sources  of  those  great  deposits  of  dynamical 
efficiency  which  are  laid  up  for  human  use  in  our  coal  strata.  By 
them  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  made  to  circulate  in  vapour  through 
the  air,  and  irrigate  the  land,  producing  springs  and  rivers.  By  them 
are  produced  all  disturbances  of  the  chemical  equilibrium  of  the 
elements  of  nature  w’hich,  by  a  series  of  compositions  and  decompo¬ 
sitions,  give  rise  to  new  products,  and  originate  a  transfer  of  materials. 
Even  the  slow  degnadation  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  surface,  in 
whicli  its  chief  geological  changes  consist,  and  their  diffusion  among 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  are  entirely  due  to  the  abrasion  of  the  wind, 
rain,  and  tides,  which  latter,  however,  are  only  in  part  the  eflFect  of 
solar  influence  and  the  alternate  action  of  the  seasons.’ 

In  thus  consiilcring  the  main  points  of  this  discussion,  it  ap- 
j)ears  tliat  when  Dr.  Tyndall  delivered  his  lecture  ‘  On  Force,’  in 
J une  1862,  he  was  unacquainted  with  Scguin’s  calculation  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent,  and  that  he  then  brought  Mayer’s  claims 
more  exclusively  forwmrd  than  he  was  justified  in  doiflg :  it  seems 
also  probable  that  when  Professors  Thomson  and  Tait  wrote 
their  article  in  ‘  Good  W^ords,’  they  had  not  seen  Mayer’s  later 
papers  (which  being  published  separately  as  pamphlets  had  only 
become  known  to  Dr.  Tyndall  a  few  months  previously),  and, 
therefore,  did  not  then  give  him  the  credit  to  which,  as  they 
afterwards  confess,  his  labours  entitle  him. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  somewhat  delicate,  though  a  necessary, 
task  to  endeavour  justly  to  mark  out  to  each  labourer  in  the 
field  of  science  the  exact  position  which  he  can  fairly  claim ; 
and  in  impartially  summing  up  the  evidence  in  the  case  before 
us,  and  remembering  that  ‘  la  science  n’a  pas  de  patrie,’  we  find 
that  we  must  agree  with  a  recent  French  writer  who  terms  the 
paper  by  Dr.  Joule,  published  in  the  ‘  Philosophical  Transac- 
‘  tions  for  1850,’  ‘  the  manifesto  of  the  new  philosophy  of 
‘thermo-dynamics;’  but  we  must  not,  at  the  same  time,  forget 
that  the  labours  of  Mayer,  Helmholtz,  Clausius,  Rankinc,  Him 
and  others,  and  especially  the  accurate  investigations  of  William 
Thomson,  have  greatly  helped  to  extend  and  complete  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  only  the  changes  of  heat  into  mechanical  action, 
which  the  theory  of  thermo-dynamics  explains;  this  theory 
also  furnishes  a  solution  to  many  of  the  most  complex  phe¬ 
nomena  in  nature.  Thus  the  questions  of  latent  heat,  and  the 
heat  of  chemical  combination,  are  rendered  intelligible.  If  we 
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warm  a  pound  of  ice  having  a  temperature  of  32“  Fahrenheit, 
we  find  that  when  all  the  ice  is  melted  the  water  exhibits  no  aug¬ 
mentation  of  temperature,  tlie  tliermometer  still  standing  at  32°, 
although  heat  enough  has  been  added  to  have  heated  one  pound 
of  water  at  32°  to  143“  Fahrenheit.  If,  again,  we  continue  to 
heat  the  melted  ice,  the  temperature  rises  until  the  thermometer 
stiinds  at  212°,  when  the  water  begins  to  boil.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  now  remains  stationary,  and  the  water  gives  off  steam 
of  the  same  temperature  until  it  is  all  boiled  away;  and  to  con¬ 
vert  this  pound  of  water  at  212“  into  a  i)Ound  of  steam  at  the 
same  temperatnre,  9G7  times  as  much  heat  is  required  as  is 
needed  to  raise  1  lb.  of  water  1“  Fahrenheit.  Hence  the  latcHt 
heat  of  water  is  said  to  be  143°,  that  of  steam  967“  Fahrenheit; 
so  named  by  those  who  first  observed  these  phenomena,  be¬ 
cause  the  heat  thus  employed  to  melt  the  ice  or  evaporate  the 
water  was  hidden,  and  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer.  The 
mechanical  theory  of  heat,  however,  explains  what  has  become 
of  this  hidden  heat.  It  declares  that  the  heat  thus  expanded 
is  consunied  in  doing  internal  work ;  it  separates  the  j)articles 
of  the  ice  to  form  water,  or  of  the  water  to  form  steam,  and  it 
is  again  given  oft*  whenever  the  water  is  frozen  or  the  steam 
condensed.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  is  evolved  in  these 
changes  of  state  is  but  very  small  compared  to  that  set  free 
when  the  constituent  chemical  elements  of  the  water  undergo 
combination.  Chemists  have  shown  that  1  lb.  of  hydrogen 
combines  with  8  lbs.  of  oxygen  to  form  9  lbs.  of  water,  and 
that  in  this  act  of  combination  heat  enough  is  evolved  to 
raise  the  temperatnre  of  61,200  lbs.  of  water  1“  Fahrenheit. 
Now,  as  772  foot-pounds  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  for  the 
heat  which  will  raise  1  lb.  of  water  1“  Fahrenheit,  we  see  that 
the  chemical  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  9  lbs.  of 
water  evolves  heat  enough  to  raise  a  weight  of  more  than 
47,000,000  lbs.  one  foot  high.  In  passing  from  the  state  of 
steam  to  that  of  water,  the  heat  evolved  by  this  same  weight  of 
water  represents  a  mechanical  force  of  6,718,716  foot-pounds, 
whilst  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  a  mechanical 
cfi'ect  is  produced  equal  to  993,564  foot-pounds. 

‘  Thus,’  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  ‘  our  nine  pounds  of  water,  in  its  origin 
and  progress,  falls  down  three  great  precipices :  the  first  fall  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  «lescent  of  a  ton  urged  by  gravity  down  a  precipice 
22,230  feet  high  ;  the  second  fall  is  equal  to  that  of  a  ton  down  a 
precipice  2,900  feet  high  ;  and  the  third  is  equal  to  the  descent  of  a 
ton  down  a  precipice  433  feet  high  ....  I  think  I  did  not  overrate 
matters  when  I  said  that  the  force  of  gravity,  as  exerted  near  the 
earth,  was  almost  a  vanishing  quantity,  in  comparison  with  these 
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molecular  forces  ;  and  bear  in  mind  the  distances  which  separate  the 
atoms  before  combination — distances  so  small  as  to  be  utterly  immea¬ 
surable  :  still  it  is  in  passing  over  these  distances  that  the  atoms 
acquire  a  velocity  sufHcieiit  to  cause  them  to  clash  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  energy  indicated  in  the  above  numbers.’ 

Passing  over  Dr.  Tyndall’s  descriptions  of  his  own  in¬ 
teresting  researches  upon  radiant  heat,  together  with  much 
important  matter  concerning  the  results  of  investigations  of 
other  experimentalists  on  kindred  subjects,  forming  a  store  of 
interest  for  the  |)erusal  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book  itself,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  wider 
cosmical  relations  interpreted  by  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat,  and  treated  of  by  Dr.  Tyndall  in  his  last  lecture. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  the  heat  of  gravitation  of 
the  earth  (that  produced  by  the  earth  falling  into  the  sun) 
would  supply  the  sun  with  heat  for  nearly  a  century  ;  we 
now  learn  from  the  researches  of  Professor  William  Tliomson 
that  the  heat  of  gravitation  of  all  the  planets  is  equal  to  that 
radiated  by  the  sun  in  45,589  years,  whilst  the  heat  which 
would  be  developed  by  stopping  the  rotation  of  all  the  planets 
on  their  axes  is  equal  to  that  enntted  by  the  sun  in  1.34  years. 
Helmholtz,  in  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  conservation  of  force, 
has  shown  that,  if  the  solar  system  has  ever  been  a  nebulous 
mass  of  extreme  tenuity,  the  mechanical  force  equivalent  to  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  the  particles  of  such  a  mass  would  be 
454  times  the  quantity  of  mechanical  force  which  we  now 
possess  in  our  system ;  Jl  ’llisof  the  gravitating  tendency  has 
been  already  satisfied  and  wasted  as  heat.  The 
remains  to  us  would,  however,  if  converted  into  heat,  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  mass  of  water  equal  to  the  sun  and  planets 
in  weight  28,000,000°  centigrade.  The  heat  of  the  lime  light. 
Dr.  Tyndall  remarks,  is  estimated  at  2,000°  C. :  of  a  temperature 
of  28,000,000°  C.  we  ean,  therefore,  form  no  conception.  If 
our  entire  system  were  pure  coal,  by  the  combustion  of  the 
whole  of  it  only  above  enormous  amount  of 

heat  would  be  generated. 

‘But,’  to  quote  the  eloquent  words  of  Helmholtz,  ‘though  the 
store  of  our  planetary  system  is  so  immense  as  not  to  be  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  incessant  emission  which  has  gone  on  during 
the  period  of  man’s  history,  and  though  the  time  which  must 
elapse  before  a  sensible  change  in  the  condition  of  our  planetary 
system  can  occur  is  totally  incapable  of  measurement,  the  inexorable 
laws  of  mechanics  show  that  this  store,  which  can  only  sutler  loss 
and  not  gain,  must  finally  be  exhausted.  Shall  we  terrify  ourselves 
by  tliis  thought  ?  Men  are  apt  to  measure  the  greatness  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  the  wisdom  displayed  in  it,  by  the  duration  and  profit 
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which  it  promises  to  their  own  race ;  but  the  past  history  of  ilie  earth 
shows  tiie  insignificance  of  the  interval  during  which  man  has  had 
his  dwelling  here.  What  the  museums  of  Europe  show  us  of  the 
remains  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  we  gaze  upon  with  silent  wonder,  and 
despair  of  being  able  to  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  a  period  so 
remote.  Still  the  human  race  must  have  existed  and  multiplied  fur 
ages  before  the  pyramids  could  have  been  erected.  We  estimate  the 
duration  of  human  history  at  6,000  years;  but,  vast  as  this  time  may 
appear  to  us,  w'hat  is  it  in  comparison  with  the  periods  during  which 
the  earth  bore  successive  series  of  rank  plants  and  mighty  animals, 
but  no  men? — periods,  during  which,  in  our  own  neighbourhood 
(Konigsberg),  the  amber  tree  bloomed,  and  dropped  its  costly  gum  on 
the  eartli  and  in  the  sea ;  when  in  Europe  and  Korth  America  groves 
of  tropical  palms  nourished,  in  which  gigantic  lizards,  and  after 
them  elephunt.s,  whose  mighty  remains  are  still  buried  in  the  earth, 
found  a  home  ?  Different  geologists,  proceeding  from  different  pre¬ 
mises,  have  sought  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  above  period,  and 
they  set  it  down  from  one  to  nine  millions  of  years.  The  time 
during  which  the  earth  has  generated  organic  beings  is  again  small, 
compared  with  the  ages  during  which  the  w’orld  was  a  mass  of  molten 
rocks.  The  experiments  of  Bischof  upon  Basalt  show,  that  for  our 
globe  to  cool  down  from  2000°  to  200°  C.  would  require  350 
million  of  years.  And  with  regard  to  the  period  during  which  the 
first  nebulous  masses  condensed,  so  as  to  form  our  planetary  system, 
conjecture  must  entirely  cease.  The  history  of  man,  therefore,  is  but 
a  minute  ripple  in  the  infinite  ocean  of  time.  For  a  much  longer 
period  than  tliat  during  which  he  has  already  occupied  this  world  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  inorganic  nature  favourable  to  man’s  continu¬ 
ance  seems  to  be  secured,  so  that  for  ourselves,  and  for  long  genera¬ 
tions  after  us,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  But  the  same  forces  of  air 
and  water,  and  of  the  volcanic  interior,  which  produced  former 
geologic  convulsions,  and  buried  one  series  of  living  forms  after 
another,  still  act  upon  the  earth’s  crust.  They,  rather  than  those 
distant  cosmical  changes  of  which  we  have  spoken,  will  end  the 
human  race,  and  perhaps  compel  us  to  make  way  for  new  and  more 
complete  forms  of  life,  as  the  lizard  and  the  mammoth  have  given  way 
to  us  and  our  contemporaries.’  (P.  428.) 

In  speaking  of  the  universal  character  of  the  sun’s  actions 
upon  the  earth.  Dr.  Tyndall  tells  us  that,  leaving  out  of  account 
the  eruption  of  volcanoes  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides, 
every  mechanical  action  on  the  earth’s  surface,  every  manifes¬ 
tation  of  power,  organic  and  inorganic,  vital  and  physical,  is 
produced  by  the  sun’s  rays.  He  then  proceeds: — 

‘  Ilis  (the  sun’s)  warmth  keeps  the  sea  liquid  and  the  atmosphere 
a  gas,  and  all  the  storms  which  agitate  both  are  blown  by  the  mecha¬ 
nical  force  of  the  sun.  He  lifts  the  rivers  and  the  glaciers  up  the 
mountains ;  and  thus  the  cataract  and  the  avalanche  shoot  with  an 
energy  derived  immediately  from  him.  Thunder  and  lightning  are. 
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also  his  transmuted  strengtli.  ...  He  rears,  as  I  have  said,  the  whole 
vegetable  world,  and  through  it  the  animal;  the  lilies  of  the  field  are 
his  workmanship,  the  verdure  of  the  meadows,  and  the  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills.  He  forms  the  muscle,  he  urges  the  blood,  he  builds 
the  bruin.  His  fleetness  is  in  the  lion’s  foot ;  he  springs  in  the 
panther,  he  soars  in  the  eagle,  he  glides  in  the  snake.  .  .  .  His  energy 
is  poured  freely  into  space,  but  our  world  is  a  halting  space  where 
this  energy  is  conditioned.  Here  the  Proteus  works  his  spells  ;  the 
self-same  essence  takes  a  million  shapes  and  hues,  and  finally  dissolves 
into  its  primitive  and  almost  formless  form.  The  sun  comes  to  us  as 
heat ;  he  quits  us  as  heat ;  and  between  his  entrance  and  departure 
the  multiform  pow'crs  of  our  globe  appear.  They  are  all  special 
forms  of  solar  power— the  moulds  into  which  his  strength  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  poured,  in  passing  from  its  source  through  infinitude.  Pre¬ 
sented  rightly  to  the  mind,  the  discoveries  and  generalisations  of 
modern  science  constitute  a  poem  more  sublime  than  has  ever  yet 
been  addressed  to  the  intellect  and  imagination  of  man.  The  natural 
philosopher  of  to-day  may  dwell  amid  conceptions  which  beggar 
those  of  iMilton.’  (P.  432.) 

Grand  as  arc  the  truths  which  tins  peroration  is  intended  to 
set  forth,  we  cannot  read  them  without  regret  that  these  some¬ 
what  inflated  expressions  should  have  been  put  forward  as  a 
complete  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  that  were  Dr. 
Tyndall’s  intention,  we  should  object  to  the  very  partial  view 
of  nature  which  he  would  appear  to  set  before  his  audience. 
On  hearing  words  such  as  those  we  have  quoted,  the  half-edu¬ 
cated  scientific  enthusiast  wouhl  be  inclined,  and  so  far  as  these 
words  go  entitled,  to  believe  that  this  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays 
explains  all  terrestrial  actions— all  life,  all  nature  ;  that  hence¬ 
forward  a  complete  knowledge  of  nature  would  be  gained  from 
this  transcendent  clement;  that,  as  the  solar  ray  ‘forms  the 
*  muscle  and  builds  the  brain,’  the  secrets  of  life  are  exhausted, 
and  mental  as  well  as  physical  action  is  easily  referable  to  a  mate¬ 
rial  standard.  Yet  how  far  is  this  from  really  being  the  true 
state  of  things !  and  how  completely  would  such  a  thinker  be 
misled  !  Dr.  Tyndall  knows  this  as  well  as  any  man,  and  yet, 
for  the  sake  of  making  his  point  clear,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
distracting  the  attention  of  his  audience  from  his  subject,  he, 
no  doubt  purposely,  omitted  to  refer  to  those  unknown  and 
unexplored  depths  met  with  on  every  side  in  the  great  mine  of 
nature — depths  which  the  glimmering  lamp  of  our  present  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  only  serves  to  render  more  apparent.  One  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  popular  scientific  lecturers  have  to 
contend  is  that  of  presenting  a  subject  in  such  a  form  as  to 
come  home  to  the  audience  in  its  true  relations  not  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  of  painting  one  side  of  the  picture  forcibly 
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without  losing  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  It  would,  in  our  opinion, 
have  been  well  if  Dr.  Tyndall  had  in  conclusion  reminded  his 
audience  that,  much  as  Science  can  do,  it  never  can  explain  every¬ 
thing  ;  that,  although  the  body  is  built  up  and  sustained  by  solar 
power,  there  are  mysteries  connected  with  life  towards  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  which  Science  otters  no  clue  whatsoever.  If  he 
had  only  hinted  at  our  eomplete  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
silent  power  which  bids  the  oak  sju-ing  from  the  acorn,  or  builds 
up  from  the  simplest  cell  the  widely  dittering  forms  of  animal 
life,  he  would  have  done  much  to  ])resent  to  his  hearers’  minds 
the  truer  view  of  Nature’s  infinitude  and  man’s  littleness  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Newton  in  his  noble  words:  ‘  To  myself  I  seem  to 
‘  have  been  as  a  child  jdaying  on  the  sea-shorc,  whilst  the  great 
‘  ocean  of  truth  lay  unexplored  before  me.’ 


Aut.  II. — A  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  By 
CuAiiLi^s  Meuivale,  B.D.  Vol.  VII.  London:  1862. 

regret  to  find  from  ^Ir.  Merivale’s  preface  that  his 
present  intention  is  to  terminate  the  ‘  History  of  the 
‘Romans  under  the  Empire’  with  the  seventh  volume  now 
before  us.  He  has  abandoned  his  original  purpose  of  carrying 
down  his  narrative  to  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire 
‘  from  the  sacred  circle  of  the  Seven  Hills  to  a  village  on 
‘  the  Bos|)orus,’  and  he  now  laj  s  down  his  pen  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  Gibbon’s  history  begins.  We  doubt  not  that  he 
has  duly  weighed  his  reasons  for  curtailing  his  plan ;  yet  we 
cannot  affect  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  his  decision.  The  cur¬ 
tailment  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  more  to  be  lamented,  first, 
because  Gibbon’s  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  admirable  as  it  is  for  condensed  learning  and  pic¬ 
turesque  power,  admits  of  re-telling,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  i\Ir.  Merivale  stands  alone,  at  the  present  moment, 
as  an  impartial  chronicler  of  the'  Caesars.  There  are  many 
works  by  French  and  German  scholars  upon  this  im]>cri^ 
theme ;  but  most  of  them,  and  especially  the  more  recent, 
commit  the  grievous  error  of  disguising  modern  politics  under 
an  ancient  garb.  From  this  mistake  Mr.  Merivale  is  exempt: 
while  writing  of  Julius  or  Trajan,  he  does  not  glance  at  the 
Caesars  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  or  Paris.  Again, 
for  his  celebrated  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  Gibbon  has 
received  a  full  measure  of  blame  ;  but  it  has  not  been  remarked 
tliat  he  has  also  done  scanty  justice  to  the  latter  phases  and 
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supporters  of  pagandom.  Ills  negative  temper  excluded  any 
strong  expression  of  feeling,  even  on  the  side  he  seems  at  times 
to  emiirace ;  and  if  in  his  account  of  J  idian  he  departs  from  his 
usual  eciuanimity,  his  admiration  comes  too  late,  since  the 
struggle  between  the  old  and  new  creeds  was  decided  before 
the  tanatical  apostate  entered  on  his  reactionary  course.  To 
!Mr.  Merivale  we  had  looked  for  a  spirited  and  just  record  of 
the  great  dogmatic  revolution  that  severed  the  ancient  from  the 
modern  world.  Wanting  such  a  crown  and  conclusion,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  his  work  is  still  to  a  certain  extent  incom- 
j)letc.  We  trust  he  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  his  present 
decision :  in  the  meantime  we  owe  to  him  by  far  the  most 
complete  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  confirmation  of  the 
Roman  Empire  that  has  ever  been  written. 

We  need  not,  on  this  occasion,  to  dwell  further  on  Mr.  Me- 
rivale’s  merits  as  an  historian.  Twice  before  we  have  expressed 
our  opinion  of  them  in  this  Journal:  and  his  seventh  vidume 
affords  no  reasons  for  doubting  the  soundness  of  our  former 
verdict  That  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  the  public  ; 
and  Mr.  Merivale  is  already  accepted  by  it  as  the  classical 
historian  of  the  Cicsars  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  The 
seventh  volume  of  ‘  The  Romans  under  the  Empire  ’  opens 
with  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  and  closes  with  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  In  this  period  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
the  En)])ire  assumed  its  fairest  as|)ect,  enjoyed  its  largest 
measure  of  prosperity,  and  attained  its  final  limits.  It  is  some 
drawback  from  our  satisfaction  in  perusing  Gibbon’s  volumes 
that  they  are,  as  their  title  imports,  a  record  of  decline  and  dis¬ 
integration.  Slowly,  yet  surely,  the  august  structure  cemented 
by  so  much  blood,  reared  by  so  much  toil,  sustained  with  such 
fortitude,  instinct  apparently  with  an  extraordinary  power  of 
self-renovation,  the  ‘  glorious  Semper  Eadem  ’  of  the  eivilised 
world,  betrays,  in  every  chapter  of  that  matchless  narrative,  the 
symptoms  of  weariness,  decrepitude,  decay.  The  old  capital  of 
Romulus  is  tenanted  only  by  mighty  shadows.  Her  senators 
are  to  the  Fabii  and  Pauli  of  the  Commonwealth  what  the 
Great  Council  of  V enicc  in  1780  was  to  the  Great  Council  of 
Venice  in  1380.  The  new  capital  of  Constantine  becomes  a 
stage  for  evil  kings  and  yet  more  evil  priests  to  tread :  Phocas 
and  Andronicus  sit  in  the  scat  of  the  first  Christian  Caesar ;  and 
the  pulpit  of  Chrysostom  is  profaned  by  bishops  whom  he  would 
have  accounted  priests  of  Baal.  The  frontiers  of  the  empire 
contract  themselves;  shameful  wars  are  concluded  by  a  more 
shameful  peace  ;  whatsoever  things  make  a  nation  great,  depart; 
whatsoever  things  make  a  nation  vile,  increase  and  multiply; 
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until  at  length  the  historian,  ‘  dipping  his  pencil  in  the  gloom  of 
‘  earthquake  and  eclipse,’  proclaims  ‘  Great  Babylon  fallen,’  and 
the  earth  delivered  from  her  sorceries  and  oppressions.  Mr. 
Merivale  is  more  fortunate  in  the  course  and  tenor  of  his 
narrative.  Ills  earlier  volumes,  indeed,  relate  the  first  undula¬ 
tions,  the  hurrying  advance,  the  wide  and  sweeping  fury  of  the 
political  earthquake  that  prepared  the  soil  for  the  imperium  of 
tlie  Ciesars.  It  is  for  a  while  occupied  with  the  crimes  or 
follies  of  the  unworthy  successors  of  the  merciful  Julius  and 
the  politic  Augustus.  Yet  even  these  gloomy  periods  are 
relieved  by  great  names  and  signal  virtues;  and  after  Domitian’s 
death  to  the  close  of  the  work,  the  prospect  brightens,  and  five 
good  emperors  in  succession  leave  us  little  occasion  to  regret 
the  ruin  or  the  memory  of  the  Commonwealth. 

This  period  of  substantial  prosperity  and  unexampled  peace 
is  usually  termed  the  Age  of  the  Antonincs.  But  this  is  a  lax 
and  inaccurate  designation.  ‘  If  we  arc  to  speak  of  an  Antonine 
‘  period  at  all,’  Mr.  Merivale  remarks,  ‘  we  ought  to  extend  it 
‘  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus.’  The  combined  virtues  of 
seven,  and  not  Jive  Caesars — Domitian  is  the  only  blot  on  their 
escutcheon — caused  the  prosperity  implied  in  the  name ;  and  it 
is  unfair  to  exclude  from  this  era  of  gootl  government  its  real 
founder,  Titus  Flavius  Vespasian.  The  system  inaugurated  by 
that  ruler,  which  remained  in  force  .above  a  century,  might 
more  justly  and  intelligibly  be  styled  the  Flavian  aera ;  and  we 
have  therefore  not  scrupled  to  prefix  that  title  to  this  article. 
An  era  marked  by  virtue  in  the  highest  jdaees,  and  by  con¬ 
tent  and  sobriety  in  the  ranks  beneath  them,  is  naturally  defi¬ 
cient  in  incidents  —  in  such  incidents,  at  least,  as  historians 
deliglit  to  portray.  Tranquillity  at  home,  and  vigour  or  vigi¬ 
lance  abroad,  afford  little  that  is  stirring  or  conspicuous  in  the 
human  character,  and  our  attention  is  diverted  from  the 
actors  on  the  scene  to  the  sound  and  smooth  progress  of 
the  drama.  Accident,  or  the  gradual  decay  of  literature,  has 
nearly  deprived  us  of  the  materials  for  narrative.  Time  has 
made  fatal  inroads  on  that  portiop  of  the  ‘  History’  of  Tacitus 
in  which  he  describes  the  reigns  of  his  early  patrons ;  and  the 
work  he  reserved  for  his  later  years,  the  Annals  or  Biography 
of  Trajan,  he  either  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  or  promised 
w’ithout  intending  to  perform.  Suetonius  abandons  us  with  the 
death  of  Domitian  ;  and  since  his  ‘  Lives  of  the  Cajsars  ’  after 
Nero’s  fall  become  more  and  more  meagre,  w’e  are  perhaps  no 
great  losers  by  his  silence.  Dion,  besides  living  long  after¬ 
wards,  is,  for  this  period,  reduced  to  a  mere  abbreviator,  and 
Herodian  docs  not  commence  his  brief,  but  spirited  narrative. 
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until  Marcus  Aurelius  rested  from  his  labours.  The  swarm  of 
historians  who  described  Trajan’s  campaigns,  the  progresses  of 
Hadrian,  or  the  acts  of  Pius  and  Aurelius,  hardly  survived  their 
own  age,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Lucian,  did  not  deserve  to 
survive  it ;  and  the  materials  for  ^Ir.  Merivale’s  seventh  volume 
are  gathered  principally  from  indirect  sources — from  letters, 
])anegyrics,  satirists  and  jdiilosophers  ;  from  scattered  anecdotes  ; 
from  coins  and  inscriptions ;  from  vague  and  unfaithful  com¬ 
pilations  of  later  times,  or,  lastly,  from  the  Augustan  his¬ 
torians,  the  Oldmixons,  Cooks,  the  Guthries  and  Echards, 
of  the  second  century.  In  the  absence  therefore  of  even 
such  documents  as  exist  for  the  reigns  of  the  J ulian  Cajsars, 
IMr.  ^lerivale  is  constrained,  after  Domitian’s  fall,  to  expa¬ 
tiate  in  episodes  on  the  literature,  manners,  arts,  morals, 
and  religion  of  the  time ;  and  since  the  wars  were  without 
interest,  and  the  state-machine  w'as  worked  by  a  single  hand, 
we  have  some,  and  indeed  much,  compensation  h)r  what  w’e 
have  lost.  The  Dacian  campaigns  of  Trajan  might  have  added 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war ;  but  a  faithful  and 
lively  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  Hadrian’s  journeys  would 
have  been  an  invaluable  possession  for  ever.  That  vigilant 
or  restless  emperor  visited  every  part  of  his  vast  dominions, 
and  doubtless  made,  or  directed  to  be  made,  full  reports  of  his 
inspection.  If  ‘  history  has  never  sustained  a  greater  or  more 
‘  irreparable  injury  than  in  the  loss  of  the  curious  register  be- 
‘  queathed  by  Augustus  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  had  balanced 
‘  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  Homan  Empire,’*  we  may 
place  next  to  this  injury  the  loss  or  absence  of  record,  except  in 
a  long  series  of  commemorative  medals,  of  these  imperial  visi¬ 
tations.  Wanting  it,  the  historian  is  compelled  to  collect,  from 
almost  innumerable  sources,  the  fragments  of  a  mirror  that  un¬ 
broken  would  have  reflected  an  image  of  the  greatest  of  earthly 
empires,  at  the  moment  when  its  fairest  proportions  were  most 
conspicuous.  In  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  his  four  immediate 
successors,  the  hopes  or  projects  of  the  first  two  Cajsars  were 
fully,  perhaps  more  than  fully,  realised.  The  provinces  were 
at  length  living  members  of  the  Empire  :  Home  was  no  longer 
the  ‘  dura  noverca,’  but  the  cherishing  mother  of  her  subjects ; 
her  authority  was  maintained  by  the  display,  rather  than  by 
the  exertion,  of  military  force.  AVars  there  were,  indeed, 
since  no  vast  empire  can  ever  exi)ect  to  be  exempt  from  them, 
whether  their  seat  be  the  llhine  or  the  Euphrates,  New  Zealand 
or  Japan.  But  if  Trajan  invaded  Parthia  from  ambition,  he 
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conquered  Dacia  for  security,  and  his  successors  strictly  ob¬ 
served  the  precepts  of  Autrustus  in  confining  their  camps  within 
the  limits  which  nature  or  prudence  had  marked  out.  Peace 
produced  its  usual  fruits :  the  scars  and  ravages  of  conquest  or 
civil  strife  were  healed  and  repaired :  if  the  laws  were  strict 
and  the  taxes  hea^•y,  tiiey  were  at  least  uniformly  enforced  and 
collected  ;  the  swarms  of  senatorian  locusts  were  for  ever  dis¬ 
persed  ;  and  both  the  enervate  East  and  the  semi-civilised  West 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  a  single  Cwsar  to  be  more  tolerable 
than  that  of  their  native  despots,  their  feeble  and  jarring  oligar¬ 
chies,  their  indolent  or  cruel  kings,  or  the  yet  more  oppressive 
yoke  of  priestly  rulers. 

A  shattered  and  a  bankrupt  empire  it  was  that  Vespasian 
wrested  from  his  competitors  ()tho  and  Vitellius.  The  revenue 
impaired  by  Caius  and  the  Claudian  freedmen  was  plunged 
by  Nero  into  deeper  insolvency.  The  army  was  demoralised ; 
the  senate  was  helpless  ;  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  had  been 
ravaged ;  two  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Italy  w’ere  charred 
heaps  ;  the  coasts  were  swept  by  pirates ;  the  Capitol  itself  was 
a  ruin.  The  prestige  of  Home  was  destroyed ;  the  fatal  .secret 
had  been  revealed  that  an  emperor  might  be  elected  hundreds 
of  leagues  beyond  the  sacred  bounds  of  the  pomfEi-ium.  The 
times  were  even  darker  than  when  Sulla  erected  his  throne  in 
front  of  the  blackened  walls  of  the  Capitol,  or  when  Ciesar 
profaned  the  majesty  of  its  benches  by  crowding  them  with 
Gaulish  and  Spanish  centurions.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  either  of  these  great  dictators  was  master  of  the  hour 
and  the  position,  but  who  would  venture  to  say  as  much  of 
Vespasian?  Victory,  indeed,  rested  for  the  moment  with  the 
Proconsul  of  Svria,  but  woohl  it  ensttre  him  quiet  p»ossession  of 
the  laurel  crown?  He  had  rivals  at  his  table  and  in  his  cotincil- 
charnber;  he  had  foes  in  the  broken  Othonians  and  Vitellians. 
Augustus  had  found  it  no  casv  ta.sk  to  keep  in  ol)ediencc  an 
army  devoted  to  him.  But  the  position  of  the  first  Flavian 
emperor  was  yet  more  critical.  He  did  not  succeed  to  the 
darling  of  the  legions  and  the  people;  he  had  no  hereditary 
pretensions;  he  bore  no  time-honoured  name;  his  military  rank 
was  that  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius:  he  had  not  even  won 
the  battles  which  had  raised  him  ;  they  had  been  fought  by 
Antonins  Primus,  an  unscrupulous  ])artlsan,  and  confirmed  by 
^Mucianus,  a  possible  and  formidable  rival  for  the  throne.  The 
position  of  him  who  comes  in  at  the  end  of  a  civil  war  is  gene¬ 
rally  more  precarious  than  the  j)Ositionof  him  who  commences  it. 
TlelUim  mufjis  dcsierat  qvam  pax  rceperat  is  the  jwegnant  jdirase 
by  which  Tacitus  indicates  the  peril  of  Vespasian  in  the  first 
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weeks  or  months  of  his  rei'rn.  That  he  stood  firm  on  an 
eminence  from  which  four  Csesars  in  succession  had  fallen 
within  two  years,  constitutes  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
fittest  and  the  foremost  man  of  that  time.  He  contented  the 
armv,  both  the  Syrian  and  the  Germnn  legions,  since  he  closed 
the  Tem])le  of  Janus  as  soon  as  his  son  Titus  returned  from  the 
waste  where  lately  stood  Jerusalem.  His  conservative,  or  rather 
restorative,  policy  is  fully  traced  by  ^Ir.  IMerivale.  He  stanched 
the  wounds  of  civil  war,  replenished  the  treasury,  calmed  the 
agitation  of  the  provinces,  reassured  Rome  and  Italy  by  his 
modest  demeanour ;  and  if  he  was  never  popular,  he  was  at 
least  respected.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  counteract  the 
prodigality  of  the  late  reign  without  incurring  odium.  The 
idle  and  greedy  populace  missed  the  Neronlan  Itirgesse ;  the 
bankrupt  and  dissolute  nobles  mourned  for  lost  opportunities 
of  peculation.  In  the  pasquinades  of  the  day  Vespasian  was 
represented  as  an  imperial  Harpagon ;  and  his  public  frugality 
was  stigmatised  as  private  avarice.  ISIr.  Merivale,  however, 
assiirns  good  reasons  for  our  regarding  this  Imputation  as  merely 
the  passing  murmur  of  disappointment.  Suetonius,  an  arrant 
gossip,  set  it  down  among  his  anecdotes,  just  as  Sir  Nathaniel 
AVraxall  set  down  similar  rumours  of  his  time.  We  should 
probably  have  heard  nothing  of  Vespasian’s  parsimony  from 
Tacitus,  had  the  sixteen  books  of  his  History  come  down  to  us. 
Indeed,  as  IMr.  ^Merivale  I’emarks : — 

‘  Tlie  temper  of  the  Romans  had  undergone  a  great  and  sudden 
change.  The  voluptuous  luxury  of  the  early  empire  had  reached  its 
climax  under  Nero,  and  the  nation  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
its  indulgence.  It  was  sick  at  heart,  debilitated,  and  remorseful. 
Tlie  rash  attempt  to  follow  tlieir  sovereign  in  the  race  of  extravagance 
had  overwhelmed  the  fortunes  of  his  wealtliiest  courtiers;  his  tyranny 
had  crushed  the  most  powerful  nobles  ;  the  conflagration  of  the  city 
liad  destroyed  the  palaces  and  accumulated  treasures  of  many  of  the 
chief  families  ;  disturbances  in  tlie  proviriCes  had  dried  up  the  sources 
of  opulence,  which  had  been  wont  to  flow  with  unbroken  current  to 
Rome  and  Italy.  The  vulgar  magnificence  of  upstart  freedmen  had 
outraged  the  national  dignity  and  put  prodigality  out  of  fashion. 
When  Vespasian  by  his  firmness  in  redressing  extortion  abroad,  and 
Ids  vigilance  in  checking  peculation  at  home,  enforced  the  moderation 
recommended  by  his  own  conspicuous  example,  he  found  his  subjects 
well  inclined  to  hail  the  new  era,  and  accept  with  satisfaction  the 
restrictions  he  might  place  on  display  and  expenditure.’  (Vol.  vii. 
p.  i;i.) 

At  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  all  things,  to  ordinary  vision, 
remained  as  they  had  been  at  tlie  time  of  Nero’s  death.  The 
senate,  the  soldiers,  the  people,  the  provinces,  and  the  Caesar 
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himself,  with  his  multifarious  functions,  went  by  the  same 
names,  and  stood  apparently  in  unchanged  relations  one  to 
the  other.  But  a  change  had  stolen  upon  each  of  these 
members  of  the  empire,  which  before  long  became  obvious.  For 
Vespasian  represented  a  secret  as  well  as  an  open  revolution 
—  open  inasmuch  as  it  proclaimed  universal  indignation  at 
Imperial  enormities  —  secret  because  it  proved  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  Caesarian  lineage  extinct.  Scarcely  a  drop  of  the 
divine  ichor  that  had  flowed  in  the  veins  of  Julius  circulated 
in  those  of  Nero,  and  of  his  four  predecessors  two  only, 
Augustus  and  Caius,  had  any  pretensions  to  descend  from 
Anchlses  and  Aphrodite.  The  prejudice,  however,  survived 
the  adoption  of  Tiberius  and  the  almost  burlesque  election  of 
Claudius.  Caligula  was  hailed  as  *  Angusti  sanguis,  unicum 
‘  antiqnitatis  specimen,'  and  the  blood  of  Agrippina  was  admitted 
to  qualify  the  plebeian  Domitius  for  empire.  Had  Nero  treated 
the  hapless  Octavia  with  decent  respect,  had  he  not  trailed  the 
purple  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  this  superstition  might  have 
survived.  But  his  crimes,  and  especially  the  sordid  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  last  hours,  made  further  delusion  impossible,  and 
it  was  an  affront  to  the  gods  and  the  nation  at  once  to  assert 
any  longer  the  divine  origin  of  a  matricide  and  a  player. 

Again,  the  .Tulian  line  owed  some  of  its  popularity  to  personal 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  In  the  first  three  Cajsars  the 
Romans  admired  features  and  forms  which  artists  delighted  to 
coj)}’  and  poets  to  describe,  and  wdiich  were  readily  idealised  in 
portraits  or  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  The  type,  indeed, 
was  faint  in  Nero,  and  disturbed  in  the  truculent  lineaments  of 
Caius ;  yet  the  female  members  of  the  house  still  vindicated 
their  claim  to  descend  from  the  goddess  of  beauty.  Nor  was 
any  one  of  the  first  six  Caesars  devoid  of  literary  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Nero,  though  no  orator  and  an  abominable  poet,  was 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  eloquence  or  art.  But  of  these 
personal  advantages  and  acquirements  the  restorer  of  peace  and 
order  was  devoid.  In  the  common-place  features  and  stout  un¬ 
graceful  figure  of  Vesp.a8ian  flattery  itself  could  not  trace  a  line 
in  common  with  a  bearded  Jupiter  or  an  unshorn  Apollo.  Had 
he  made  verses  they  would  have  been  worse,  if  possible,  than 
Nero’s ;  and  his  eloquence,  unbacked  by  thirty  legions,  would 
not  have  gained  for  him  a  single  vote  in  the  senate  or  a  single 
cause  in  the  courts.  Even  his  birth  was  considered  mean  in  a 
city  ranking  among  its  good  families  the  scions  of  Gauls, 
Spaniards,  and  Africans,  no  less  than  the  unquestioned  des¬ 
cendants  of  Alban  kings. 

Yet  the  plain  uncomely  Sabine  burgher,  though  he  had  not 
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waxen  images  in  his  hall,  nor  the  names  of  sire  or  grandsire 
inscribed  on  the  consular  Fasti,  had  done  the  state  service, 
and  had  personal  recommendations  besides.  To  the  legions 
he  was  known  as  a  brave  and  successful  general,  tried  in  many 
a  stricken  field  against  the  fierce  Celts  of  Britain  and  the  yet 
fiercer  rabble  of  Judaea.  To  the  senate  he  was  welcome,  since 
he  had  never  shared  in  the  ‘  noctes  ccenaeque  Neronis,’  and 
because  of  his  civil  demeanour— civil,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Homan  sense  of  the  word,  for  his  senatorian  gown  decently 
hid  the  imperatorial  breast-plate.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people 
and  a  man  of  the  provinces  also,  for  he  belonged  to  that 
frugal  class  whose  mode  of  life  offered  a  constant  protest 
against  the  profusion  of  the  city  nobles.  His  parsimony,  though 
it  was  made  latterly  a  subject  of  reproach,  was  long  accounted 
in  him  a  virtue,  since  it  aggrieved  no  class  of  men  except  the 
harpies  of  the  late  dynasty,  or  the  mob  that  battened  on  the 
treasury.  Vespasian,  in  short,  was  one  of  that  order  of  men 
who  neither  inaugurate  revolutions  nor  direct  their  course,  but 
who,  when  the  whirlwind  subsides,  are  accepted  as  the  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  compromise  for  which  all  the  sufferers,  if  not  all 
the  actors  in  them,  are  hungering. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Humours  accompanied  Vespasian  that 
seemed  to  mark  him  as  the  eleet  of  the  gods.  If  not  under 
his  immediate  guidance,  yet  under  his  auspices,  the  temple  of 
a  faith  malignant  in  its  aspects  to  Home  had  been  destroyed, 
and  a  sullen  unsocial  race  that  blasphemed  J iipiter  and  Ca:sar 
had  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  The  general  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
—a  dispersion  long  preceding  the  fall  of  their  capital — through¬ 
out  the  Empire  had  wrought  a  potent,  though  a  silent  influence 
u])on  the  Homan  world.  Magistrates,  satirists  and  philosophers 
might  abhor  or  despise  these  stubborn  aliens;  yet  their  ideas 
and  even  their  creed  had  insinuated  themselves  widely  among 
tlie  polytheists  of  heathendom.  Among  the  most  cherishotl 
hopes  of  the  Jewish  race  at  this  epoch  was  that  of  a  deliverer 
from  the  East;  and  that  hope  had  reached  also  the  oppressed 
nationalities  of  the  Gentile  world.  One  of  the  circumstances 
that  smoothed  Vespasian’s  ascent  to  the  Capitol  was  this 
oriental  dream.  He  came  from  the  cradle  of  that  hope;  he 
actually  delivered  Home  from  Gaulish  and  German  spoilers; 
his  approach  had  been  heralded  by  miracles  wrought  by  liis  own 
hands.  He  had  healed  a  lame  man  and  a  blind  man  at  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  and  in  the  same  city  he  had  been  vouchsafed  a  vision 
of  good  omen.  Such  portents,  or,  what  was  as  good  for  his 
purposes,  the  report  of  them,  impressed  the  credulous  multitude 
with  the  belief  that  Vespasian  was  called  to  the  Empire  by  the 
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Fatea ;  and  such  belief  made  up  for  the  blemishes  in  his  pedi¬ 
gree,  demeanour  and  personal  gifts.  What  if  he  did  move 
without  grace,  and  talk  like  a  Sabine  yeoman?  what  if  he 
could  not  tell  whether  Pylades  sang  in  tune,  or  Bathyllus 
danced  in  time,  or  never  made  a  verse  in  his  life?  Such  graces 
the  gods  had  lavished  on  fools,  lunatics,  and  murderers,  and  had 
grown  sick  of  bestowing  them  so  unprofitably.  Rome  had  paid 
dear  enough  for  handsome  and  well-born  rulers,  and  could  well 
put  up  with  a  plain  good  man  who  would  be  useful,  although 
he  might  not  be  agreeable  to  them.  The  Marius  who  was 
seven  times  consul,  and  who  had  twice  saved  Rome,  was  a 
rough  ungainly  soldier ;  the  Numa  who  had  given  repose  and 
good  laws  to  the  city  of  Romulus  was  a  Sabine ;  once  again  a 
Sabine  soldier  might  save  Rome,  restore  her  laws,  and  save  her 
temples  from  pollution.  Every  hope  that  had  been  formed  of 
him  was  realised  by  the  first  of  the  Flavian  Caesars.  Not  only 
does  the  elder  Pliny  describe  ‘the  august  Vespasian  as  the 
‘  greatest  of  all  rulers  in  every  age  and  realm,’  but  poets  also 
caught  up  the  note  of  praise,  and  enthusiastically  applauded 
the  civil  and  military  virtues  of  the  son  of  an  obscure  money¬ 
changer. 

In  his  brief  reign  of  two  years  and  two  months,  Titus 
belied  the  fears  which  his  earlier  career  had  awakened.  The 
license  of  his  youth  had  led  men  to  expect  in  him  a  Nero,  or  at 
least  an  Otho,  on  the  throne.  His  passion  for  the  beautiful 
Jewess  Berenice  revived  unpleasant  memories  of  Marcus  An- 
tonius  and  his  Egyptian  siren.  But  although,  on  becoming 
aware  of  the  strength  of  popular  prejudice — the  stronger  per¬ 
haps  because  its  object  was  the  daughter  of  a  hateful  race — he 
dismissed  her,  invitus  incitam,  as  Suetonius  writes  with  Taci- 
tean  conciseness — altliough  he  showed  himself  dutiful  both  as  a 
son  and  a  subject,  and  earned  the  rare  praise  of  having,  as 
a  sovereign,  committed  not  a  single  fault,  neither  left  undone  a 
single  duty — yet  an  uneasy  suspicion  as  to  his  real  character 
lurked  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  That  Titus  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  so  brief  a  reign  settled  into  a  maxim  with  later 
ages.  Men  in  mature  years  looked  back  to  the  quinquennium 
Neronis,  and  rejoiced  that  Titus  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
forfeit  the  appellation  of  the  ‘  Delight  of  Mankind.’  He  inhe¬ 
rited  from  his  prudent  parent  a  stable  throne  and  a  full  treasury. 
He  might  have  lived  to  exhaust  the  one — for  providence  was 
not  among  his  virtues — and  to  shake  the  other  by  acts  prompted 
by  fear  or  caprice.  The  temper  of  the  Romans  had  changed  : 
neither  the  Caesar  nor  his  freedmen  were  any  longer  independent 
and  irresponsible ;  and  the  wild  excess  of  Nero  or  the  sad  and 
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solitary  tyrant  at  Caprea;  were  alike  things  of  the  past.  No 
new  checks  or  safeguards,  indeed,  were  introduced  into  what  we 
may  term  by  courtesy  the  Homan  Constitution.  But  public 
opinion  combined  with  public  calamity  made  itself  felt,  and 
the  personal  character  of  the  Caesar  was  henceforward  weighed 
and  measured  by  stricter  rules. 

Of  the  Flavian  reforms  we  can  judge  only  by  their  results. 

"VV e  know  that  the  army  was  kept  in  order ;  but  we  can  merely 
presume  that  Vespasian  recurred  to  the  policy  of  Augustus  in 
dispersing  the  legions  over  a  wider  surface,  in  enforcing  ancient 
discipline,  and  carefully  selecting  and  vigilantly  superintending 
their  prefects.  We  know  also  that  the  people  were  content, 
although  they  were  not  indulged  with  Neronian  profusion  of 
games  and  banquets.  The  Flavian  Caesars  were  great  builders ; 
we  may  therefore  infer  that  employment  was  found  for  portions 
at  least  of  the  idle  city-paupers,  who  may  have  been  inclined  to 
work  since  they  could  no  longer  eat  at  the  expense  of  the 
treasury.  One  anecdote  has  been  preserved  which  leads  to  this 
conclusion.  ‘  It  was  remarked,  as  an  instance  of  his  considera- 
‘  tion  for  deserving  industry,  that  he  rejected  a  proposal  to 

*  move  the  materials  for  his  buildings  by  improved  machinery, 

*  declaring  that  he  must  be  suffered  to  feed  his  people'  The 
economist  may  smile  at  such  primitive  notions,  but  he  must 
also  admit  the  well-meant  scruple  of  the  Csesar.  The  finances, 
so  far  as  they  were  expended  on  the  poor,  were  relieved  by  the 
restoration  of  many  decayed  colonies ;  and  the  names  of  the  places 
so  restored  and  replenished  reveal  a  decrease  of  population  even 
in  tlie  heart  of  Italy.  ‘  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Nola 

*  and  Puteoli,  in  the  wealthiest  region  of  Campania,  Forum 
‘  Populi,  Reate,  and  other  places  in  the  districts  round  the 
‘  capital,  were  thus  recruited  with  a  new  stock.’  We  have  here 
the  first  hint  of  a  decay  that  will  assume  a  weighty  and  even 
tragic  import  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Of  the  remoulding  of  the  Senate  we  have  better  information. 
That  once  august,  but  long  degenerate  assembly  had  shrunk,  it 
is  said,  to  iiOO  members.  The  civil  wars,  and  the  fears  or 
jealousy  of  Nero  had  decimated  its  benches ;  and  the  survivors 
in  many  instances  owed  their  lives  to  base  compliances  and 
abject  adulation.  Compared  with  this  feeble  remnant  of  bravos 
and  parasites,  Barebone’s  parliament  was  noble  and  Walpole’s 
placemen  were  pure.  ‘  Both  senators  and  knights,’  says  Mr. 
Merivale,  ‘  had  been  impoverished,  degraded  by  ignominious 
‘  com|)liance8,  blasted  by  popular  odium.  Illegitimate  pre- 
‘  tenders  had  stept  into  the  places  left  vac.ant  by  death  and  ruin.’ 
An  op{K>rtunity  was  now  afforded  not  only  for  recruiting 
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the  numbers  of  the  Great  Council,  but  also  for  administer¬ 
ing  to  it  a  kind  of  ‘  Pride’s  Purge.’  ‘  Vespasian  set  about 
‘  the  revision  of  the  lists  after  ancient  precedent,  and  asso- 
*  ciated  his  son  Titus  with  him  in  the  task.’  AVc  are  reminded 
of  a  similar  purgation  by  Augustus  and  Agrippa;  but  in 
their  time  the  duty  was  only  to  weed  the  senalorian  register, 
then  inscribed  with  a  thousand  names,  of  unworthy  tenants  of 
seats.  The  Flavian  princes  were  compelled  both  to  weed  and 
to  plant;  from  its  efficiency  during  their  reigns  we  may  infer 
that  the  process  was  successful;  and  that  the  assembly  was 
redeemed  from  its  recent  scandals,  and  restored,  so  far  as  the 
times  permitted,  to  decent,  if  not  to  pristine  dignity. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  the  censors  determined  the  sena- 
torian  roll.  But  in  the  latter  days  of  at  least  oligarchal 
freedom,  that  high  office  had  been  very  laxly  administered, 
since  he  should  have  been  a  hardy  reviser  who  had  dared  to 
expel  a  partisan  of  the  triumvirate.  Julius  added  not  only  his 
own  creatures,  but  Gauls  and  Spaniards  also  to  the  list,  and 
inspired  Cicero  with  more  than  one  bitter  jest  at  the  expense  of 
the  intruders.  Tlie  censor’s  office  involved  Augustus  in  many 
feuds  and  some  danger.  ‘  Tiberius  had  been  too  cynical ; 
‘  Cains  too  reckless ;  Nero  too  self-indulgent  to  accept  an 
‘  invidious  responsibility  for  the  sake  of  the  public  weal.’  Tiie 
office  accordingly  had  fallen  almost  into  desuetude  when 
Vespasian  revived  it.  He  took  a  plain  soldiers  view  of  this, 
and  of  every  other  duty  he  discharged.  To  him  it  bore  the 
form  of  an  act  of  military  discipline.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
conducted  himself  in  this  difficult  and  delicate  task  with  more 
temper  than  his  younger  colleague :  for  it  was  against  the  son 
rather  than  the  father  that  the  murmurs  of  the  expelled  were 
directed.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  ancient  patriciate  of 
Borne  had  sunk  down  to  a  few  houses;  in  the  age  of  Vespasian 
the  secondary  noblesse — those  whom  wealth,  or  services  to  the 
state,  or  imperial  favour  had  raised  to  the  curia — -were  also 
reduced;  and  Vespasian,  by  introducing  into  the  vacant  scats 
the  provincial  burghers  and  landowners,  provided  for  the 
security,  if  not  for  the  heraldic  dignity,  of  the  senatorian  order. 

The  provinces  had  perhaps  more  reason  to  complain  of  Ves¬ 
pasian’s  government  than  either  Rome  or  Italy ;  yet  that  they 
acquiesced  in  its  necessity,  and  eventually  benefited  by  its 
justice,  may  be  inferred  from  the  apparent  absence  of  murmurs 
or  resistance.  Beset  by  arrears  of  the  past,  demands  of  the 
present,  and  provision  for  the  future,  he  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  ‘  the  sum  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces  was  required  to  main- 
‘  tain  the  commonwealth.’  To  meet  this  enormous  demand — the 
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weight  of  which  will  be  most  evident  to  those  who  are  best  aware 
of  the  real  poverty  of  the  ancient  world — he  brought  several  new 
provinces  within  the  sphere  of  direct  taxation.  lie  revived 
various  imposts  which  Galba  in  the  first  fervour  of  his  triumph 
had  prematurely  .abolished ;  and  in  some  cases  he  even  doubled 
them.  lie  rigidly  inquired  about  strips  of  public  domain  still 
unassigned  but  illegitimately  occupied,  in  Italy  ;  and  indeed  his 
perquisitions  were  carried  so  far  as  to  provoke  commotions  so 
serious  as  to  cause  this  portion  of  his  plan  to  be  dropped. 
Scandal  was  busy  with  his  name.  He  was  accused  of  selling 
offices  to  candidates  and  pardons  to  criminals ;  of  selling  pre¬ 
fectures  to  the  highest  bidders,  in  order  that  he  might  compel 
them  to  disgorge  their  gains;  and  even  of  being  a  huckster, 
rather  than  an  economist  in  finance.  Yet  such  are  the  contra¬ 
dictions  in  the  story,  that  Suetonius,  who  rakes  up  every  petty 
tale  of  the  time  to  Vespasian’s  discredit,  admits  his  liberality  to 
all  classes  of  men ;  to  impoverished  senators  and  consulars  ;  to 
afflicted  communities,  and  generally  to  the  professors  of  arts  and 
sciences.  Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  his  financial  schemes 
is  that,  while  he  maintained  peace,  he  left  to  his  heirs  a  well-filled 
treasury. 

Mr.  Merivale,  both  in  his  earlier  volumes  and  in  that  now 
before  us,  has  had  occasion  to  applaud  the  practical  character  of 
Roman  education — to  point  out  with  what  ease  the  gown  and 
the  sword  were  exchanged,  and  the  rc.adiness  with  which  a 
leader  of  the  forum  became  a  le.ader  in  the  camp.  The  all- 
accomplished  Julius  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  an  exception 
to  ordinary  rules.  On  him  Nature  had  bestowed  the  most 
opposite  gifts,  and,  had  he  not  been  the  first  soldier,  he  would 
have  been,  Quintilian  assures  us,  the  first  orator  of  the  time. 
But  the  great  consular  himself,  the  immortal  king  of  eloquence, 
the  expounder  of  the  wisdom  of  Greece  to  tlic  unspeculative 
mind  of  Latinm — the  man  for  whom  no  intellectual  toil  was 
excessive,  to  whom  every  intellectual  path  except  the  poets  was 
open — he  whose  life  was  centered  in  Rome,  who  regarded  a 
provincial  government  as  exile — he  acquits  himself  so  well  as  a 
soldier  as  to  claim,  without  exciting  surprise  or  reproach,  a 
triumph.  The  book-worm,  the  elder  Pliny,  commanded  a  fleet, 
and  was  an  efficient  procurator  to  Caesar:  the  younger  Pliny, 
although  there  is  a  savour  of  dilettantcism  in  his  writings,  was 
a  wise  and  strenuous  governor  of  a  province:  the  studies  to 
which  he  was  inclined  in  youth  did  not  spoil  Agricola  for  a 
soldier ;  and  M.  Aurelius,  though  his  heart  was  inter  Academi 
silvas,  and  who,  could  he  have  chosen  his  lot,  would  have 
preferred  Athens  to  Rome  for  a  residence,  bestrode  his  charger. 
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and  conducted  war  on  a  large  scale  with  the  skill  and  coolness 
of  a  Gustavus  Adolphus  or  a  William  of  Nassau. 

In  the  age  of  Vespasian  education,  if  not  literature,  required 
the  support  of  the  state.  It  had  become  expedient,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  to  find  employment  for  the  middle  class  of 
citizens,  just  as  it  had  become  necessary  to  find  labour  for 
the  class  below  them.  So  long  as  the  legions  were  recruited 
from  Italy,  and  so  long  indeed  as  the  praetorian  guards  were 
for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  peninsula,  the  middle  class  of 
citizens  retained  a  kind  of  depot  for  their  youthful  energies,  and 
the  owner  of  a  few  acres  of  land  or  a  few  hundred  sesterces 
might  jirofitably  invest  his  better  days  in  military  service,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  colonial  grant  of  land,  and  perhaps  some 
savings  from  pay  or  plunder  for  his  declining  years.  But  when 
in  all  levies  a  preference  was  given  to  the  hardy  natives  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  and  when  even  for  the  body-guards 
of  the  Cajsar  physical  qualities  were  thought  of  more  importance 
than  Italian  birth,  the  middle  order  of  citizens,  disdaining 
mechanical  labour  or  trade  as  fit  only  for  freedmen  and  slaves, 
and  excluded  from  the  business  of  the  forum  by  the  suppression 
of  republican  freedom,  had  no  longer  the  means  of  filling  their 
pockets,  and  must  have  sunk  without  aid  from  the  government 
into  the  mass  of  paupers  costly  to  feed  and  dangerous  to  keep 
hungry.  To  these  causes,  more  than  to  anxiety  to  promote 
education  or  learning,  we  ascribe  Vespasian’s  endowments  of 
what  Mr.  Merivale  terms  ‘  a  salaried  hierarchy  of  teachers.’  It 
may  be  true  that  the  quarterly  wages  he  paid  to  ‘  rhetoricians 
‘  and  grammarians,  poets  and  artists,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 

‘  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  the  cajntal,’  aftbrded  a  very  scanty 
relief  to  the  myriads  of  the  poor  and  idle.  But  as  these  pensions 
were  conferred  on  merit — such  at  least  was  the  theory  of  them 
—they  inspired  hope  and  supplied  motives  for  exertion.  Mr. 
Merivale  detects  in  the  innovation  a  political  as  well  as  a  social 
purpose. 

‘  Destitute  himself  of  learning  and  polite  accomplishments,  Vespasian 
cannot  have  been  instigated  to  this  indulgence  by  any  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  of  literary  merit.  Nevertheless  the  measure  he 
adopted  was  systematic,  munificent,  and  permanent.  For  such 
extensive  liberality,  so  new  to  the  policy  of  Rome,  there  must  have 
been  a  strong  public  motive.  Amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  late 
reigns,  the  solid  education  of  the  upper  ranks,  in  the  alarm  or  reck¬ 
less  profusion  of  the  times,  had  been  grievously  neglected,  and  the 
encouragement  given  by  Nero  to  trivial  accomplishments  had 
weakened  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  character.  The  new  system 
may  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  restore  the  tone  of  society,  to 
infuse  into  the  national  mind  healthier  sentiments  and  aspirations,  in 
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harmony  with  its  sobered  view  of  material  enjoyments.  At  the  same 
time  the  emperor  was  not  blind  to  the  importance  of  attaching  the 
Roman  youtli  to  his  government,  and  gaining  the  direction  of  their 
thoughts.  Hence,  perliaps,  the  jealousy  and  aversion  with  which  the 
new  mode  of  public  instruction  was  regarded  by  such  a  writer  as 
Tacitus,  the  depositary  of  pre-imperial  traditions.  It  was  not  the 
publicity  of  education  itself,  but  the  intluence  assumed  over  it  by  the 
government  that  really  excited  the  odium  of  the  old  aristocracy. 
They  felt,  too,  that  the  professors,  the  men  of  phrases  and  arguments, 
would  soon  work  their  way  into  the  place  of  governors  and  magis¬ 
trates,  and  supplant  the  proud  but  indolent  magnates  in  their 
immemorial  privileges.  The  rhetorician  might  be  raised  into  the 
consul’s  seat,  or  the  consul  might  descend  to  the  rhetorician’s ;  either 
alternative  >vas  equally  distasteful  to  the  adherents  of  antique 
prejudice  and  custom.  Moreover  the  grammarians  were  for  the 
most  part  philosophers,  and  the  teachers  of  wisdom  and  morality,  the 
avowed  critics  of  political  authority,  were  soothed  by  the  same 
measures  which  converted  the  professors  of  literature  into  instru¬ 
ments  of  government.  A  lasting  alliance  was  etl’ected  between  the 
preachers  of  ethics  and  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace ;  the 
absence  of  which  had  caused  many  collisions  in  the  reigns  of  earlier 
emperors.  At  Rome,  at  Athens,  at  Antioch,  and  other  centres  of 
intellectual  activity,  ideas  were  generally  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
government.  The  experiment  of  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Egypt 
was  applied  with  like  results  throughout  the  empire.  At  Alexandria 
Vespasian  had  observed  and  meditated  on  the  policy  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
he  appreciated  the  caresses  and  flatteries  he  there  received  from 
grammarians  and  sophists;  and  possibly  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  deficiency  in  the  learning  of  the  schools  enhanced  his  notion  of 
its  political  importance.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  28.) 

But  there  was  one  class  of  the  learned  whom  Vespasian 
could  not  win,  and  on  whom  his  generally  moderate  hand 
sometimes  lay  heavy.  In  Greece  philosophy  as  a  speculative 
science  rarely  clashed  with  the  state.  Anaxagoras  was 
banished,  not  for  doubting  the  majesty  of  Zeus,  nor  for  affirming 
the  moon  to  be  many  times  bigger  than  a  hoplite’s  shield,  but 
because  his  friend  Pericles  was  to  be  mortified.  Socrates  would 
have  died  in  his  bed  for  anything  he  might  say  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  his  day,  had  he  not  also  let  his  tongue  wag 
against  Critias.  Callisthenes  was  tortured  because  he  kindled  or 
kept  alive  in  the  Macedonian  colonels  jealousy  of  the  Persians, 
and  thus  crossed  Alexander’s  plan  for  amalgamating  his  Greek 
with  his  barbarian  subjects.  But  at  Borne,  throughout  the  first 
century  of  the  Empire,  philosophy  was  a  school  of  political  op¬ 
position.  Its  professors  could  not  reconcile  the  authority  of  one 
man,  sustained  by  the  fleshly  arm  of  the  sword  and  the  police, 
with  their  ideas  of  the  just  predominancy  of  the  wise.  They 
could  not,  these  speculative  doctrinaires,  be  brought  to  see 
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that  a  mild  autocrat,  like  Augustus,  was  the  only  barrier  against 
anarchy  and  barbarism.  They  lived,  as  Cato  had  lived,  in 
Plato’s  republic.  They  cherished  the  memories  of  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  Cassius  and  the  Utoic  Brutus.  By  their  speeches  or  their 
silence  in  the  Senate  they  censured  the  public  or  private  con¬ 
duct  of  Ciesar.  They  would  not  rejoice  on  his  birthday ;  they 
would  not  even  affect  to  weep  at  his  funeral.  They  shunned 
his  service  ;  they  were  indifferent  whether  he  smiled  or  frowned 
on  them  :  they  made  their  schools  ring  with  praises  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogeiton. 

The  later  years  of  Xero  were  a  reign  of  terror  in  Rome, 
and  philosophy  prudently,  if  not  very  consistently,  kept  silence. 
AVe  do  not  find  that  it  protested  when  Nero  outraged  nature, 
nor  when  ‘  he  yearned,’  as  Tacitus  writes,  ‘  to  de^troy  Virtue 
‘  itself  in  the  ])ersons  of  Paetus  Thrasea  and  Barca  Soranus.’ 
The  clamour  of  the  civil  wars  drowned  the  murmurs  of  the 
schools;  but  the  milder  rule  of  Vespasian  warmed  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  wisdom  till  they  hissed  and  stung.  For  the  instances  of 
provocation  we  refer  to  Mr.  Mcrivale ;  that  the  Cajsar  was  not 
irritated  without  reason  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  that,  although 
there  may  have  been  more  than  one  Epictetus  among  them,  the 
philosophers  generally  were  a  degraded  and  dangerous  body  of 
men  we  have  the  authority  of  Juvenal  and  his  scholiasts,  of 
Plutarch  and  Lucian.  Of  two  sects,  at  least,  it  was  determined 
to  sweep  Rome — the  Stoics  and  Cynics.  Mucianus  recom¬ 
mended,  and  popular  feeling  concurred  in  their  expulsion. 

‘  All  professors  of  the  obnoxious  dogmas’  —  tyrannicide  and 
communism,  be  it  remembered,  were  among  them — ‘  were  re- 
‘  quired  to  leave  the  city ;  and  two  of  the  most  noted,  Hostilius 
‘  and  the  Cynic  Demetrius,  were  deported  to  islands.’  But  the 
justice  or  vigilance  of  Vespasian  was  tempered  with  mercy.  ‘  I 
‘  will  not  kill,’  he  said,  when  urged  to  put  to  silence  these 
untameable  revilers,  ‘a  dog  that  barks  at  me,’  while  for 
many  the  sentence  of  exile  did  not  extend  beyond  removal 
from  Rome,  or  a  few  miles  from  its  gates.  If  avc  may  accept 
the  elder  Seneca’s  rhetorical  exercises  as  a  sample  of  the  real 
language  of  philosophical  invective  in  the  Flavian  era.  No.  45. 
of  ‘the  North  Briton’  or  Junius’s  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Graftou  were  feeble  utterances  of  party-wrath  in  comparison 
with  the  diatribes  of  Ilelvidius. 

We  must  notice  one  more  feature  of  Vespasian’s  reign, 
because  it  reveals  a  silent,  yet  not  a  less  certain,  change  in  the 
public  opinion  of  the  time.  The  Romans  were  justly  proud  of 
their  imperial  city ;  and  hailed  with  satisfaction  every  effort  to 
render  it  more  commodious,  more  splendid,  more  likely  to 
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combine  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  wonder  and 
applause  of  strangers.  That  he  fount!  it  brick  and  left  it 
marble  was  no  mean  element  in  the  popularity  of  Augustus ; 
that  he  grudged  money  for  erection  or  improvement  was  one 
of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  Tiberius.  The  Baths  and 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa  conferred  on  him  no  less  fame  than  his 
victories;  and  if  a  Lepidus  or  Scaurus  of  the  Augustan  age 
desired  to  wipe  out  the  records  of  private  vices  or  public  pecu¬ 
lation,  and  to  command  the  vivats  of  the  Forum  ‘frequent  and 
‘  full,’  the  readiest  road  to  this  end  was  through  a  new  market¬ 
place,  a  new  theatre,  a  temple,  or  a  triumphal  arch.  The  smile 
of  the  gods  was  believed  to  attend  on  such  works  of  man.  Civil 
wars  and  civil  strife  had  led  to  neglect  of  the  temples,  or  had 
marked  them  with  unseemly  scars  of  the  axe  and  the  torch.’” 

‘  The  Romans,’  said  Cicero,  ‘  owed  their  greatness  to  their 
‘  piety,’  and  a  temjde  rebuilt  or  renovated  would  cover  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins  committed  in  the  times  of  anarchy.  But  they 
had  learned  to  draw  a  just  and  wholesome  distinction  between 
works  undertaken  for  the  public,  and  works  dedicated  to  indi¬ 
vidual  pomp  and  prodigality.  Nothing  rendered  Caligula  more 
absurd  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  than  his  insane  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Baian  Gulf;  nothing  made  Nero  more  odious  than 
his  Golden  Palace.f  ‘  It  had  risen,’  Mr.  Merivale  says,  ‘  like 
‘  an  exhalation,  and  like  an  exhalation  it  disappeared.’  So  much 
of  this  gigantic  and  usurping  edifice  as  rested  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill  was  demolished  and  converted  by  Titus  into  public  baths. 
‘  The  erection  of  these  palaces,’  says  the  historian,  ‘  marks  an 
‘  era  in  our  history.  It  indicates  the  necessity  which  the 
‘  government  began  to  feel  of  strengthening  its  intrinsic  weak- 
‘  ness  by  pauperising  an  indolent  but  restless  multitude.  The 
‘  monuments  of  the  Flavian  and  Antonine  period  show  how 
‘  much  the  emperors  now  leaned  upon  their  favour  with  the  mass 
‘  of  the  citizens,  and  how  great  were  the  sacrifices  they  made 
*  to  content  and  amuse  them.’  Sentences  pregnant  with  mean¬ 
ing,  which  the  subsequent  history  of  the  undivided  and  divided 
empire  alike  corroborate  and  Illustrate. 

The  Flavian  house  presented  the  Roman  world  with  the  first 


•  ‘  Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues 

Roniane,  donee  tcmpla  refeceris 
Aidesque  labentes  Deorum  et 
Foeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo.’ 

{Horace,  Odes,  iii.  6.) 

t  ‘  Roma  domus  fiet ;  Veios  migrate,  Quirites, 

Si  non  et  Veios  occupat  ista  domus.’ 
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instance  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  empire ;  yet  of  its  three 
Caesars,  one  is  lield  up  to  reprobation  by  history,  satire,  and 
conteinpoi’ary  opinion.  From  his  lirst  appearance  on  the  scene, 
Domitian  displayed  some  of  the  qualities  that  had  rendered  Caius 
and  Nero  odious,  and  the  only  death-bed  sorrow  of  Titus  is  said 
to  have  been  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  exclude  his  unworthy 
brother  from  the  throne.  Ilis  vices  and  follies  are  unquestion¬ 
able  ;  yet  Mr.  iSIerivale  thinks  they  are  painted  in  darker  hues 
than  they  deserve.  He  made  two  enemies  whom  he  little  sus¬ 
pected  ;  from  each  of  them  he  had  an  ill  report  while  he  lived, 
and  a  bad  epitaph  after  his  death.  They  were  the  historian 
Tacitus  and  the  satirist  Juvenal.  The  one  certainly,  the  other 
apparently,  had  cause  for  hatred ;  nor  do  the  fulsome  eulogies 
he  demanded  or  invited  mend  by  any  means  Domitian’s  evil 
repute.  Yet  exorbitant  as  his  personal  vices  may  have  been, 
he  was  no  roi  faineant,  and  for  fifteen  years  the  helm  of  empire 
was  firmly,  if  not  always  judiciously,  held  by  him.  The  complex 
system  of  administration  was  conducted  by  his  single  hand — 
the  hand  of  an  impulsive  and  luxurious  child  of  fortune,  who 
became  heir  presumptive  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  before 
he  had  passed  the  term  of  tutelage.  To  all  appearance  his 
ministers  were  merely  his  secretaries  of  state,  and  his  freedmen 
were  not  his  masters. 

Early  danger  had  disciplined  the  young  Augustus ;  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  were  of  mature  age  when  choice  or  accident  raised 
them  to  the  purple ;  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Nero  were, 
for  a  time,  guided  by  the  age  and  prudence  of  Burrus  and 
Seneca  ;  and  even  Caius  had  imbibed  some  lessons  in  statecraft 
at  the  feet  of  Tiberius.  But  Domitian  had  served  no  appren¬ 
ticeship  :  during  his  father’s  and  brother’s  lifetime  he  was  allowed 
to  pursue  his  pleasures  and  never  admitted  to  their  councils ;  and 
his  only  public  appearances  were  limited  to  a  seat  in  the  royal 
box  at  the  amphitheatre,  or  occasional  presidency  at  the  games. 
His  abilities  are  considered  by  Mr.  Merivale  to  have  been  of 
a  higher  order  than  they  are  given  credit  for.  A  competent 
critic — [)robably  Trajan — observed  that  Domitian  was  well 
served  by  his  ministers,  and  all  we  know  of  him  shows  that  of 
all  the  Ciesars  hitherto,  he  was  the  least  submissive  to  dictation. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  imperial  pedant,  learned  in 
the  letter  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  applying  to  Borne  in 
her  ninth  century  what  fitted  her  well  in  the  fifth.  Archbishop 
Laud  was  a  sort  of  Domitian  without  his  vices.  His  Grace 
could  never  see  when  matters  were  well  enough,  but  was  always 
for  mending  them  after  some  crotchet  in  his  own  head.  8o  said 
King  James  of  the  Primate,  and  so  we  may  perhaps  say  of  the 
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third  Flavian  emperor.  The  sphere  of  his  cruelties  was  a  narrow 
one;  its  principal  radius  was  between  Rome  and  his  Alban 
villa.  Ilis  crimes  affected  the  capital  more  than  the  provinces; 
the  senate  rather  than  the  people ;  but  they  were  precisely  of  a 
kind  to  draw  upon  him  the  censure  of  an  aristocratical  historian 
and  a  satirical  democrat.  Ilis  ])rivate  vices  admit  of  no  ex¬ 
tenuation  ;  yet  that  Domitian  did  not  seriously  impair  or  dis¬ 
locate  the  forces  of  the  empire,  is  shown  by  its  instantaneous 
recovery  from  alarm  or  depression  as  soon  as  Trajan  took  the 
reins  in  his  hand. 

Gibbon  remarks  that  ‘  Arrian,  with  the  true  partiality  of  a 
‘  Greek,  rather  chose  to  describe  the  phal'nx  of  which  he  had 
‘  read  than  the  legions  which  he  had  commanded.’  It  may  seem 
ungracious  to  lament,  considering  our  debt  to  their  author,  that 
so  much  of  the  Annals  and  so  little  of  the  History  of  Tacitus  has 
been  preserved.  In  the  account  of  his  own  times  we  might 
still  have  had  occasion  to  deplore  the  bias  of  the  writer,  but 
we  should  at  least  have  possessed  the  testimony  of  an  eye¬ 
witness,  and  of  one  actively  employed  in  the  Flavian  period. 
To  Vespasian,  who  gave  this  consummate  painter  of  men  and 
manners  his  first  preferment,  Tacitus  would  have  been  more 
favourably  disposed  than  he  shows  himself  towards  the  earlier 
Caesars.  Vespasian  found  a  revolution  ready  made;  but  he  had 
not  subverted  senatorian  government,  neither  did  he  regard  the 
conscript  fathers  with  fear  or  suspicion.  Tiberius,  Caius,  and 
Nero,  on  the  contrary,  warred  with  neither  small  nor  great,  but 
only  with  the  heads  of  Roman  houses ;  and  if  Claudius  were 
more  leniently  disposed,  he  was  the  servant  of  his  freedmen 
and  the  slave  of  his  wives.  Even  Augustus  found  little  favour 
with  the  historian.  There  was  apparently  no  good  reason  why 
the  ‘  Annals  ’  should  not  commence  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Empire,  after  Alexandria  had  opened  its  vacant  halls  to  the  last 
triumvir.  But  there  was  a  motive  that  perhaps  induced  Tacitus 
to  open  his  work  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius.  It  could  not 
be  denied  that  the  Augustan  era  was  one  of  sound  prosperity 
and  authentic  brilliance.  The  world  generally  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace ;  and  peace,  after  nearly  a  century  of  civil 
convulsions,  came  arrayed  with  unusual  charms.  Rome  and 
the  chief  provincial  capitals  arose  from  the  detriments  and  dis¬ 
honours  of  war  into  almost  pristine  beauty.  The  orators  of 
the  commonwealth  had  divided  the  palm  of  eloquence  with 
Greece ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  Augustus  to  rival 
the  epic,  lyric,  and  elegiac  strains  of  Athens  and  Ionia.  The 
time  was  not  favourable  to  dramatic  poetry,  which,  indeed, 
never  flourished  at  Rome,  whether  free  or  fettered;  but  in 
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Livy  she  could  boast  of  an  historian  worthy  to  rank  with 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides.  Tlie  scornful  aristocrat,  however, 
could  not  endure  to  make  such  concessions  to  Caesar  as  truth 
and  even  popular  feeling  demanded.  lie  could  not  brook  the 
indignity  of  admitting  that  Augustus  had  succeeded  where  the 
senate  had  failed ;  that  the  one  had  kindled,  and  the  other 
quenched,  the  fires  of  civil  w'ar ;  that  the  one  had  oppressed, 
and  the  other  cherished,  the  provinces ;  and  that  a  weeping  and 
reluctant  world  at  length  joyfully  acquiesced  in  the  authority 
of  Rome.  But  the  popularity  even  of  Augustus  waned. 
Sickness,  sorrow,  and  family  troubles  rendered  him  peevish  — 
his  daughter’s  name  had  become  a  by-word,  even  in  licentious 
Rome  ;  his  sole-surviving  grandson  was  a  lunatic  or  a  lout ;  the 
empire  which  he  formed  with  so  much  labour  must  pass  into 
the  hands  of  an  alien  to  his  blood ;  two  of  his  generals  had 
flung  away  his  armies ;  two  of  his  friends  had  plotted  against 
his  life ;  a  generation  to  whom  the  blood-stained  triumvir  had 
become  a  tradition,  to  whom  the  victory  at  Actium  was  little 
more  than  the  victory  at  Cannaj,  had  risen  up — and  the  aged 
Caesar,  like  the  aged  Elizabeth  of  England,  could  not  hide  from 
himself  that  the  world  had  grown  weary  of  his  long  reign.  It 
is  at  this  period  Tacitus  begins  his  ‘  Annals.’  Oi)cning  with 
the  sunset  of  a  great  age,  he  can  insinuate  that  the  greatness 
of  Rome  fell  with  its  aristocracy,  and  that  neither  the  bold 
Julius,  the  politic  Augustus,  nor  the  dissembling  Tiberius, 
could  breathe  life  into  the  political  corpse.  From  this  vantage- 
ground  he  casts  a  shadow  over  the  Julian  Caesars,  and  instils 
his  hatred  of  Domitian  into  his  portrait  of  Tiberius. 

The  literature  of  Domitian’s  age  necessarily  attracts  the 
historian ;  and  from  so  ripe  and  good  a  scholar  as  ]\Ir.  Merivale 
we  as  necessarily  have  a  just  and  lively  appreciation  of  its 
merits.  In  that  reign  we  have  the  third  development  of  the 
Roman  mind.  Eloquence  was  the  property  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  poetry  and  history  adorned  the  Augustan  age ;  criticism 
and  poetry  illustrated  that  of  Domitian.  Nothing  in  Roman 
annals  more  strikingly  displays  the  cosmopolite  character  of  the 
Empire  than  its  literature.  Before  Italy  was  completely 
Romanised,  and  while  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Umbrians,  and 
Etruscans  still  retained  some  of  their  national  features,  the 
poets  of  Rome  were,  strictly  speaking,  aliens  by  birth.  A 
Calabrian  inaugurated  the  Latin  epos ;  a  Campanian,  an 
Umbrian,  and  a  Carthaginian  supplied  the  Roman  stage.  In 
the  eighth  century  of  the  city,  Julius  w'as  the  only  Roman 
born  who  won  a  name  to  last  in  literature.  Virgil  was  a 
Mautuan ;  Horace  doubted  whether  he  should  call  himself  an 
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Apulian  or  a  Lucanlan ;  the  historian  of  its  victories  was  a 
native  of  Padua ;  and  of  its  four  great  elegiac  poets,  Tibullus 
alone  was  born  in  Latium.  With  the  growth  of  dominion, 
importation  of  authors  grew  also ;  and  we  are  now  arrived  at 
the  time  when  Spain  furnished  valuable  recruits  to  the  literature 
of  Home. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  writers  of  the 
Claudian  and  the  Flavian  periods,  Mr.  Merivale  contrasts  Lucan 
with  Sillus  Italicus,  Seneca  with  Quintilian,  and  draws  similar 
parallels  between  earlier  poets  and  those  who  flattered  Domitian, 
— Persius,  for  example,  with  Juvenal,  and  Statius  with  Ovid. 
He  notices  the  encyclopajdic  character  of  Flavian  literature  as 
exemplified  in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  and  the  influence 
of  the  new  system  of  academic  training  disseminated  through 
the  schools  by  Vespasian.  Of  this  period  he  says  generally:  — 

‘  The  sobered  feeling  of  the  age  is  vividly  impressed  on  the  remains 
of  its  literature.  The  writings  of  the  Flavian  period  present  little  of 
the  lawless  force  and  feverish  extravagance  whieh  so  generally  mark 
the  Claudian.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  had  been  quelled. 
Their  compositions  are  now  subjected  to  more  careful  revision ;  they 
aim  at  exactness  and  completeness ;  they  study  artistic  development. 
They  exhibit  the  results  of  a  conscious  self-command  ;  and  in  these 
respects  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  the  loose  and  some¬ 
what  aimless  style  of  the  writers  of  the  age  preceding,  who  had  been 
trained  by  the  declaimers  only.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  275.) 

AVe  must  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  more  from  this 
interesting  chapter.  AVe  are  still  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Antoninc  period,  and  must  hasten  to  the  epoch  where  five  good 
CsEsars  in  succession — an  event  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
mankind — conferred  on  their  subjects  as  much  h.appiness  as  it 
is  perhaps  in  the  power  of  rulers  to  bestow. 

Domitian,  like  Caius,  perished  by  the  hands  of  men  who 
believed  that  in  sealing  his  doom  they  prevented  their  own. 
But  this  time  the  senatorian  leaders  were  not  taken  by  surprise ; 
indeed,  there  are  obscure  hints  that  a  widely-ramified  conspiracy 
had  for  some  time  been  formed  against  him.  They  had  consulted 
together  in  joyful  expectation  of  deliverance;  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  successor  to  the  vacant  throne.  In  the  elevation 
of  Cocceius  Nerva  we  mark  another  step  downward  from  the 
pride  of  birth  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar.  The  Flavian 
house,  if  ignoble,  was  at  least  Italian ;  but  the  progenitors  of 
the  new  Cmsar  were  Cretan.  AVe  learn  also  that  the  senate 
had  ceased  to  regard  services  to  the  state,  either  in  peace  vx 
war,  as  essential  qualifications  for  the  purple.  Nerva  had 
passed  threecore  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  ample  fortune,  in 
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cultivating  elesrant  tastes,  among  which  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  were  included.  To  an  hereditary  monarchy  he  would 
have  succeeded  without  provoking  comment,  but  we  may  own 
to  some  surprise  that  the  possessor  of  merely  negative  qualities 
should  have  been  called  to  an  elective  throne.  His  age,  perhaps, 
was  one  of  his  recommendations ;  the  state  of  his  health  another. 
In  the  course  of  nature  a  gouty  and  dyspeptic  invalid  could  not 
long  survive ;  and  in  a  brief  reign  there  would  be  leisure  to 
provide  an  abler  and  more  vigorous  sovereign.  The  nominee 
of  the  senate  was  accepted,  apparently  without  a  murmur,  by 
the  army,  whose  consent  was  the  more  easily  obtained  because 
the  Flavian  Caesars  had  never  been  very  popular  in  the  camp. 

But  if  Nerva  was  not  distinguished  by  his  talents  or  his 
public  services,  he  had  good  sense  and  a  good  name.  His 
character  for  mildness  was  notorious*,  nor  had  the  senate  to 
dread  in  him  a  foe  to  their  order.  They  were  indignant, 
indeed,  at  his  not  handling  the  delators  more  roughly,  but  they 
were  assured  that  he  would  not  employ  those  infamous  tools  of 
imperial  tyranny.  Nerva  soon  perceived,  and  had  doubtless 
perceived  from  the  first,  that  the  hands  of  an  aged  valetudi¬ 
narian  were  too  feeble  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  the  world.  Of 
three  actual  competitors  for  his  seat  he  had  but  one  to  fear,  and 
him  he  prudently  summoned  to  his  side.  That  the  records  of  a 
Caesar  whom  even  Tacitus  respected  should  be  almost  a  blank, 
is  no  less  a  misfortune  to  Roman  annals  than  a  similar  lacuna 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  would  be  for  English  history.  For 
as  the  Maiden  Queen  was  the  ‘  roof  and  crown  ’  of  the  Tudor 
era,  so  was  Trajan  of  the  imperial  system. 

But  of  Ulpius  Trajanus  we  know  far  less  than  we  know  of 
Nero.  Even  the  Augustan  historians  do  not  in  his  case  come 
to  our  aid  with  their  wretched  help.  Their  crude  and  confused 
gossip  begins  with  Trajan’s  successor.  The  history  of  the 
Pharaohs  is  for  the  most  part  written  on  their  monuments; 
that  of  Trajan  is  most  legible  on  his  famous  Column.  Tacitus 
reserved  the  biography  of  the  best  Caesar  he  had  served 
for  the  solace  of  his  old  age,  but  either  death  anticipated  his  pur¬ 
pose,  or  the  staunch  aristocrat  scrupled  to  record  imperial  virtue. 
He  might  possibly  have  been  chary  of  praise,  since  with  all  his 
merits  Trajan  was  in  his  eyes  an  intruder,  if  not  a  usurper  on 
senatorian  rights.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  his  promised  ‘  Life,’ 
the  modern  historian  is  left  to  the  imperfect,  questionable,  or 


*  *  Contigit  Ausoniae  procerum  mitissimus  aulse 

Nerva.’  (^Martial,  xii.  epig.  6.) 
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lifeless  materials  which  letters,  panegyric,  epitomists,  marble, 
and  medals  afford. 

Trajan  was  in  no  haste  to  accept  the  offered  partnership. 
When  the  news  of  Nerva’s  election  reached  him,  the  commander 
of  the  army  of  the  lihine  displayed  his  faith  as  a  soldier  and  his 
loyalty  as  a  subject.  His  prompt  obedience  was  an  earnest  of 
his  fitness  to  command ;  and  the  high  state  of  discipline  to 
which  he  had  brought  the  legions  at  his  disposal  confirmed  the 
wisdom  shown  in  his  adoption.  Every  step  he  took  during  the 
few  months  of  Nerva’s  reign  displayed  similar  moderation.  His 
civil  demeanour  when  he  arrived  at  the  capital  confirmed  every 
hope  his  adoption  had  awakened.  He  ascended  to  the  Palatine 
House  with  the  modesty  of  Augustus.  He  made  no  indecent 
display  of  either  military  or  civil  pomp.  The  grave  unde¬ 
monstrative  Proconsul  entered  Rome  on  foot  and  exhibited  the 
reserve  and  courtesy  of  a  citizen  in  the  best  days  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  His  wife  Plotina,  his  sister  Alarclana,  shared  in  his 
sentiments  and  followed  his  example.  The  former,  ‘as  she 
‘  mounted  the  stair  of  the  imperial  residence,  turned  towards 

*  the  multitude  and  declared  that  she  was  about  to  enter  it 
‘  with  the  same  equanimity  with  which  she  should  wish  here- 
‘  after,  if  fate  so  required,  to  abandon  it ;  ’  the  latter  ‘  inhabited 

*  the  palace  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Empress,  and  assisted 

*  her  in  maintaining  its  august  etiquette.’  The  spectators  may 
have  called  to  mind  the  pride,  pomp,  and  prodigality  of  the 
Poppaeas  and  Agrippinas,  may  have  recollected  what  they 
had  read  in  Valerius  Maximus  ‘  De  Moderatione,’  may  have 
whispered  to  one  another  of  the  virtues  of  Cornelia  and  the 
simple  life  and  well-regulated  household  of  Livia  Augusta. 

In  a  few  months  Trajan  sat  alone  in  the  imperial  chair,  and 
made  so  favourable  an  impression  on  the  citizens,  during  his 
sojourn  among  them,  that  the  senate  decreed  him,  in  addition 
to  other  titles  borne  by  the  emperors,  the  transcendent  appella¬ 
tion  of  Optimus  or  the  Best.  The  title  lingered  long  in  Roman 
memories.  Above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death, 
the  senate,  in  pouring  out  the  customary  acclamations  on  the 
accession  of  a  new  emperor,  wished  that  he  might  surpass  the 
felicity  of  Augustus  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan.  Yet  so  soon  as 
his  civil  duties  were  fulfilled,  Rome  became  an  uneasy  residence 
for  one  nurtured  in  camps  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  frontiers.  In  adding  a  province  to  his  empire 
Trajan  departed  from  the  maxims  of  Augustus ;  yet  had  the 
second  of  the  Ctesars  lived  in  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
he  would  probably  have  added  to  the  list  of  his  triumphal  titles 
that  of  ‘  Dacicus.’  In  the  Dacian  sovereign  and  people  there 
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was  much  to  render  a  Cajsar  anxious  and  vigilant.  Their  King 
Decebalus — apparently  there  Avas  more  than  one  of  that  name, 
or  possibly  with  that  title  —was  a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 
The  people,  though  in  name  barbarians,  had  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  social  refinement,  and  were  possessors  of  considerable 
Avealth.  *  Their  country  abounded  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 

‘  as  well  as  of  iron ;  and  these  glittering  spoils  tempted  the 
‘  long-restrained  ardour  of  the  legionaries,  eA’en  more  than  their 
‘  fertile  plains  and  illimitable  pastures.’  Tiberius,  though  in¬ 
disposed  to  Avar,  had  vieAved  Avith  uneasiness  the  kingdom  of 
Marboduus,  and,  though  chary  of  money,  had  expended  it 
in  sowing  divisions  among  the  Germans  east  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Dacians  had  more  than  once  inflicted  disgrace  on  the 
Roman  eagles,  and  compelled  Domitian  to  purchase  more  than 
once  a  precarious  truce.  Unmolested,  they  might  become  as 
formidable  to  the  Empire  as  the  Samnites  or  Carthage  had  been 
to  the  Republic. 

Trajan  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  manhood  to  render¬ 
ing  the  Roman  forces  effective ;  and  the  time  Avas  noAV  come 
for  reducing  to  practice  the  exercises  of  the  camp,  as  avcU  as 
for  gratifying  his  own  passion  for  military  fame.  If  Tacitus 
may  be  taken  as  the  exponent  of  aristocratlcal  feeling,  the 
senate  Avould  applaud  the  Avarllke  impulse  of  the  Cajsar.  It 
had  deplored  the  inglorious  moderation  of  Tiberius :  it  had 
murmured  at  the  abortive  campaigns  of  Caius  and  Domitian. 
In  the  ‘  Life  of  Agricola  ’  Ave  behold  the  struggle  between 
admiration  of  a  successful  general  and  contempt  of  a  jealous 
emperor.  In  fact,  even  the  lust  of  conquest  set  aside,  the 
senate  hardly  brooked  a  long  residence  of  Caisar  in  the  capital. 
They  could  comprehend  his  functions  as  Imperator ;  for  such 
had  been  their  champion  Sulla,  their  darling  Pompeius,  their 
victim  Julius;  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to  understand, 
still  less  to  relish,  the  Princeps.  By  what  laAV  was  their  equal 
either  foreman  of  the  Senate  or  Tribune  of  the  Commons? 
He  Avas  the  creation  of  evil  times  and  evil  men ;  he  was  a 
dictator,  whom  the  law,  had  it  been  duly  enforced,  commanded 
to  lay  down  his  fasces  at  a  stated  period.  Ills  vast  estates,  his 
Avell-filled  exchequer,  were  the  spolia  opima  of  unrighteous 
Avars ;  his  presence  among  them  Avas  an  insult ;  his  proper 
place,  if  he  had  one,  Avas  on  the  frontier.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Princeps  was  not  ‘  Avell  at  Rome.’  However  assiduously 
he  might  administer  justice,  hoAveA’er  discreetly  he  might  veil 
his  real  power,  whatever  homage  he  might  pay  to  the  ordinary 
magistrates,  he  could  not  escape  from  evil  tongues  and  evil 
pens.  Satire  and  caricature  were  as  rife  in  ancient  Rome  as 
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tlicv  have  evei*  been  in  modern  Pari?.  The  best  and  tlie  worst 
Caesar  alike  were  a  butt  for  its  shafts.  The  applause  of  the 
forum  did  not  avert  from  Julius  the  epigrams  of  Catullus 
or  the  ribald  jests  of  the  camp  and  the  forum.  Moreover, 
Koine  was  really  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  quarters 
at  which  imperial  vigilance  was  most  needful.  A  Caesar, 
who  made  or  repelled  attack  by  an  Agrippa  or  a  Corbulo, 
might  issue  his  rescripts  from  the  Domiix  Palatina ;  but  a 
Caesar  in  whom  the  Imperator  predominated  over  the  Princeps 
found  that  residence  an  unsuitable  base  for  his  operations. 
Had  Mr.  ^lerivale  proceeded  to  his  original  bourne,  we  should 
have  occasion  to  trace  the  migration  of  the  capital,  virtually,  to 
Illyricum,  to  Milan  or  Ravenna,  until  it  was  finally  settled  on 
the  shores  of  the  iJosporus.  In  Hadrian  we  find  a  similar 
impatience  of  Rome.  That  imperial  wanderer  used  the  Seven 
Hills  for  his  baiting-place  only,  and  was  absent  from  them  for 
at  least  two-thirds  of  his  reign.  We  know  how  it  rejoiced 
our  own  William  III.  to  leave  behind  him  Whigs  and  Tories, 
High  and  Low  Churchmen,  St.  James’s  Palace,  Kensington, 
and  Hampton  Court.  And  we  may  believe  that  Trajan  felt 
similar  satisfaction  in  exchanging  the  curule  chair  and  the 
tribunal,  his  morning  levees  and  his  ceremonial  receptions,  for 
the  saddle  and  the  military  hut. 

Trajan’s  eastern  camjialgns  cannot  be  so  easily  defended.  By 
the  subjugation  of  Dacia  he  added  a  rich  province  to  the 
Empire,  and  secured  for  it  a  strong  and  tenable  frontier.  But 
his  attack  on  Parthia  was  barren  of  results,  and  was  rather  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  first  Caesar,  or  the  indulgence  of 
his  personal  ambition,  than  a  just  or  necessary  war.  Nature 
seems  to  have  marked  the  Euplirates  as  the  term  of  Roman  do¬ 
minion,  and  NE  PLUS  ELTUA  might  have  been  properly  inscribed 
upon  the  portals  of  the  bridge  at  Zeugma.  Even  when  the 
Empire  had  become  deeply  orientalised,  in  the  form  of  its 
government  and  the  character  of  its  people,  no  portion  of  the 
Parthian  domain  ever  long  adhered  to  the  Byzantine  Caesars. 

The  wars  of  Julius  were  described  by  his  own  pen ;  tliose  of 
Augustus  in  the  immortal  strains  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 
Trajan  w.as  less  fortunate.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  elo¬ 
quence  ;  he  was,  perhaps,  on  a  level  with  many  of  his  own 
centurions  in  literary  acquirements.  His  reign  was  not  fertile 
in  poets  ;  and  although  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  historians, 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  Roman  gentlemen,  stood 
at  his  right  hand,  yet  ‘  vate  caret  sacro,’  neither  Tacitus  nor 
Pliny  became  his  remembrancer.  Boileau  and  Racine  accom¬ 
panied  Louis  XIV.  on  his  ostentatious  progress  through  the  Low 
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Countries,  and  it  was  tlieir  daily  task  to  I’ecord  victories  which 
His  Majesty  did  not  win,  and  the  capitulation  of  towns  yielded 
up  while  he  slept.  Trajan  was  no  roi  de  theatre  ;  and  a  solitary 
column  is  the  most  complete  and  faithful  record  of  his  Dacian 
and  Parthian  wars.  Many  of  our  readers  have  perused  this 
column,  ‘  the  noblest  monument  of  Homan  warfare ;  ’  even  to 
them  Mr.  Merivale’s  account  of  it  will  be  interesting,  while  to 
those  who  have  not  stood  before  it,  it  will  be  instructive. 

‘  The  bridges  he  constructed,  the  fortresses  he  attacked,  the  enemies 
he  routed,  are  here  indicated  in  regular  sequence.  The  Romans  are 
distinguislied  by  their  well-known  arms  and  ensigns.  The  captives 
they  take,  the  sacrifices  they  ofier,  are  vividly  delineated.  The 
Moorish  horsemen,  on  the  one  hand,  are  designated  by  light-clad 
warriors  riding  without  reins ;  the  Rhoxolani,  on  the  other,  by 
mounted  figures  decked  in  a  panoply  of  mail.  Trajan  himself 
harangues,  directs,  offers  his  mantle  to  bind  the  wounds  of  his 
soldiers,  takes  his  seat  on  the  tribunal  or  stalks  under  an  arch  of 
triumph.  The  submission  of  Decebalus  is  represented  by  a  troop 
of  envoys  bearing  the  sheep-skin  cap,  which  expresses  their  rank 
as  nobles,  and  prostrating  themselves  before  the  conqueror.  The 
capitulation  seems  to  have  been  unconditional.  The  Dacians  de¬ 
livered  up  their  arms,  surrendered  the  fugitives  and  deserters,  razed 
their  remaining  strongholds,  and  restored  the  eagle  lost  under  Fuscus. 
Decebalus  consented  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  regard  their  friends  and  enemies  as  his  own, 
and  to  abstain  from  enrolling  any  Roman  subject  in  his  armies; 
for  many  such,  it  seems,  he  had  entertained  in  his  service.  He 
yielded  possession  to  the  victors  of  the  places  they  had  taken  by 
arms.  Finally,  he  came  in  person  and  paid  homage  to  the  emperor. 
The  terms  thus  exacted  in  the  field  were  ratified  in  due  form  in  the 
senate-house,  and  Trajan,  leaving  an  army  of  occupation  at  Zer- 
mizegethusa,  and  fortifying  various  posts  of  importance,  quitted  the 
conquered  territory  and  again  presented  himself  to  the  exulting 
citizens.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  245.) 

The  column  rose  majestically  in  the  centre  of  the  Ulpian 
Forum  to  the  height  of  128  feet;  it  was  sculptured  from  the 
base  to  the  shaft,  shone  in  every  volute  and  moulding  with  gold 
and  pigments,  and  was  crowned  with  the  colossal  effigy  of  the 
august  conqueror. 

‘  Its  proportions,’  Mr.  Merivale  proceeds,  ‘  are  peculiarly  graceful : 
the  compact  masses  of  stone,  nineteen  in  number,  of  which  the  whole 
shaft  is  composed,  may  lead  us  to  admire  the  skill  employed  in  its 
construction ;  but  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  historic 
monument  is  the  spiral  band  of  figures  which  throughout  encircles 
it.  To  the  subjects  of  Trajan  liimself  this  record  of  his  exploits  in 
bold  relief  must  have  given  a  vivid  and  sufficient  idea  of  the  people, 
the  places,  and  the  actions  indicated ;  even  to  us,  after  so  many 
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centuries,  they  furnish  a  correct  type  of  the  arms,  the  arts,  and  the 
co.'tume  both  of  tlie  Romans  and  barbarians,  which  we  should  vainly 
seek  for  elsewhere.  Tlie  Trajan  Column  forms  a  notable  chapter  in 
the  pictorial  history  of  Rome.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  247.) 

The  sculptor  Lysippus  was  taxed  by  purists  at  the  time  with 
degrading  art  by  his  preference  of  the  natural  to  the  ideal  in  his 
representation  of  living  men.  He  may  have  erred  in  art ;  but 
he  rendered  invaluable  service  to  history  by  thus  giving  truth 
precedence  over  conventional  types.  The  sculptors  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries  at  Rome  enable  us  to  see  the  Caesars  as 
they  looked ;  and  of  Trajan  especially  we  possess  in  his  innu¬ 
merable  busts  and  medals  a  lively  and  faithful  image.  The 
favour  won  by  his  cordial  and  affable  demeanour  was  confirmed 
by  his  fine  figure  and  noble  countenance — advantages  always 
de.ar  to  Roman  eyes.  He  was  above  the  common  height ;  and 
on  public  occasions,  when  he  loved  to  walk  bare-hciided,  his  grey 
hairs  gleamed  conspicuously  above  the  crowd  of  senators  and 
knights  in  attendance.  The  fashion  of  his  day  delighted  in 
flowing  or  curling  locks;  but  thick  straight  hair  smoothed 
over  the  brow  was  in  harmony  with  Trajan’s  simple  character. 
In  life  his  complexion  probably  bore  the  traces  of  his  notorious 
indulgence  in  the  wine-cup — indulgence,  indeed,  that  never  un¬ 
fitted  him  for  action,  and,  perhaps,  was  not  unacceptable  to  his 
military  or  senatorian  companions.  His  aquiline  nose,  his 
broad  and  low  forehead,  angular  chin,  firmly  compressed  lips, 
were  of  the  true  Roman  type  ;  and  Mr.  Merivale  remarks  that 
he  is  the  last  of  the  imperial  series  who  exhibits  them.  An 
unbroken  series  of  royal  faces  is  not  favourable  to  comeliness  or 
dignity.  The  last  descendant  of  Ferdinand  and  the  beautiful 
Isabella  retained  scarcely  a  vestige  of  humanity ;  and  in  the 
stolid  features  of  Louis  XVI.  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  a 
line  of  his  Frank  ancestors.  From  uniformity,  resemblance,  or 
degradation  rapid  changes  of  race  saved  the  Ctesars ;  but  there 
are  national  no  less  than  family  forms  of  feature,  and  a  series  of 
provincial  emperors  destroyed  the  Roman  mould. 

We  must  pass  over  Trajan’s  civil  administration  as  briefly  as 
we  have  passed  over  his  wars.  At  two  points  alone  in  it  can 
we  afford  space  even  to  glance.  Public  charity  in  the  modern 
sense,  and  the  Christian  practice  of  the  duty,  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  world.  It  had,  indeed,  a  rude  form  of  poor-law  in 
the  distribution  of  corn  and  pulse  to  the  masses,  and  in  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  market  prices,  of  which  we  occasionally  read.  But 
policy,  or  rather  fear,  dictated  this  liberality.  Of  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  of  schools  for  the  ignorant,  we  find  no  trace  until  we  come 
to  Trajan’s  reign,  and  we  may  indulge  the  pleasing  thought  that 
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these  were  the  earliest  grafts  of  Christian  love  upon  the  rugged 
Pagan  stock.  To  Nerva,  Indeed,  belongs  the  Introduction  of  a 
provision  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  more  particularly  for 
orphans.  But  this  prince’s  charity  was  casual  and  Imperfect, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Trajan  to  expand  it  into  a  system,  and 
to  establish  it  as  an  imperial  institution.  In  this  useful  and  laud¬ 
able  work  he  was  aided  by  the  imperial  ladies,  Plotina  and 
Marciana.  Pius  and  Aurelius  built  on  Trajan’s  foundations,  and 
the  Augustan  historians  commend  cither  Faustina  for  cherish¬ 
ing  tlie  male  and  female  orphans  whom  republican  Catos  would 
have  left  to  starve  along  with  their  outworn  slaves  or  mules. 

To  the  capital,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  Trajan  was  a  foster¬ 
ing  parent.  Yet  we  may  detect  in  his  correspondence  with 
Pliny  a  dread  and  jealousy  of  independent  action  in  any  class 
of  his  subjects.  If  it  be 

‘ —  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant;’ 

it  is  no  less  the  curse  of  despotic  governments  to  be  alarmed  at, 
and  to  repress,  every  movement  l)eneath  them  which  may  lead, 
in  their  opinion,  to  combinations  dispensing  with  their  central 
power.  Such  governments  may  be  willing  enough  to  do  good, 
but  they  are  not  so  willing  to  let  good  be  done.  They  are  as 
timid,  as  ecclesiastical  bodies  themselves,  of  all  that  can  in  any 
way  interfere  with,  or  abrogate,  their  privileges.  The  old  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  Rome,  virtually  a  many-headed  Caesar,  had  always 
viewed  with  dread  the  guilds  or  other  modes  of  union  possessed 
by  the  artisans  and  shopkeepers  of  the  city.  The  nobles  of  the 
Caesarian  period  inherited  their  fathers’  prejudices,  and  w’ere 
gratified  whenever  their  ruler  displayed  and  exerted  a  similar 
jealousy.  Trajan  neglected  no  opportunity  for  benefiting  pro¬ 
vincial  cities,  towns,  or  even  districts.  Ilis  ears  were  always 
open  to  the  petitions  of  the  people,  and  the  reports  or  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  prefects.  If  a  road  or  a  canal  was  required  for  the 
trade  of  a  place — if  a  theatre  or  an  aqueduct  would  increase  its 
pleasure  or  improve  its  health — if  storms  had  blighted  its  har¬ 
vests,  or  earthquakes  thrown  down  its  walls,  money  was  always 
forthcoming  from  the  imperial  treasury  for  these  useful  or 
necessary  w’orks.  But  when  Pliny,  as  prefect  of  Bithynia, 
suggests  that  a  fire-brigade  w’ould  be  very  welcome  at  Nico- 
niedia,  the  fashion  of  the  imperial  countenance  is  changed.  He 
returns  an  emphatic  No  to  the  proposal.  Fires,  he  allows,  are 
great  evils ;  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  an  association 
of  workmen  might  be,  trained  to  act  together  and  inspired  with 
unhappy  notions  of  union  and  strength.  Let  the  Nicomedians 
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take  more  care  of  their  fires  and  lamps,  but  on  no  account  give 
them  the  means  of  banding  together  as  brethren :  ‘  Non  bene 
‘  conveniunt  nec  in  una  sede  morantur — Majestas  et  Amor* 

‘  Trajan,’  says  Mr.  Merivale,  ‘  was  surely  fortunate  in  the 
‘  moment  of  his  death.’  He  had  attempted  a  task  that  had 
flitted  through  the  mind  of  Pompeius  or  Julius  in  the  hour  of 
triumph,  and  which,  if  essayed,  might  have  turned  that  hour 
into  mourning.  In  a  short  and  pregnant  sentence,  Spartlan 
sums  up  the  perils  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor.  jMauretania 
and  Sarmatia  assailed  tlie  Empire  from  the  south  and  north ; 
Britain  was  casting  off  its  lioman  yoke ;  Egypt  simmered 
with  revolt;  the  Jews  in  Asia  and  Palestine  were  fighting 
with  the  despair  that  had  animated  Simon,  and  John,  and 
Eleazar  in  the  last  agony  of  Jerusalem.  No  successor  to  the 
throne  was  appointed.  Some  of  the  senators  at  home  might 
deem  themselves  worthy  of  the  purple  of  Nerva ;  some  of  the 
generals  abroad  might  justly  aspire  to  the  sword  of  Trajan. 
The  mighty  victor,  mighty  lord,  lay  on  a  sick  couch  at  Antioch, 
was  borne  on  a  litter  as  far  as  Selinus  in  Cilicia,  and  then 
expired,  chagrined  by  recent  disappointment  and  worn  out  by 
long  fatigue.  It  might  have  lightened  the  bitterness  of  death 
could  the  vision  of  his  fame  with  posterity  have  opened  before 
his  eyes.  That  fame  does  not  rest  ou  the  rounded  periods  of 
panegyric,  but  on  the  universal  consent  of  contemporary  and 
posthumous  record.  In  him  the  Komans  recognised  a  sovereign 
worthy  to  stand  beside  the  elder  or  the  younger  Africanus. 
Even  the  Christians  scarcely  account  him  among  their  perse¬ 
cutors,  though  it  was  a  tradition  of  the  Primitive  Church  that 
his  hand  was  red  with  the  blood  of  Ignatius ;  nay,  so  general 
was  the  faith  in  his  justice  and  humanity,  that  a  legend  grew 
up  of  the  soul  of  Trajan  being  released  from  Purgatory  by  the 
effectual  prayers  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

For  the  triumphal  laurel  Hadrian  either  had  no  ambition,  or 
prudently  checked  it.  He  saw  that  to  retain  provinces  was  a 
no  less  difficult  task  than  to  win  them.  His  association  with 
Trajan  in  his  campaigns  had  doubtless  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
barren  nature  and  precarious  tenure  of  conquests  cast  of  the 
Euphrates.  ‘  There  was  no  soil  beyond  that  river  in  which 
‘  lioman  institutions  could  take  root,  while  the  expenses  of 
‘  maintaining  them  would  have  been  utterly  exhausting.’ 
Every  prefect  or  proconsul  whom  he  placed  there  might  prove 
a  formidable  rival.  On  all  these  grounds,  therefore,  he  dis¬ 
creetly  abandoned  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  and 
retained  only  the  district  of  Petra,  a  region  fortified  by  nature 
and  useful  to  Kome  as  au  outpost  for  its  eastern  trade.  Mr. 
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]Merivale  dismisses  with  a  smile  the  notion  that  jealousy  of  his 
predecessor  was  the  motive  for  Hadrian’s  moderation.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  he,  an  acute  observer,  discerned  the  real 
need  of  the  time.  The  Flavian  dynasty  had  done  little  for  the 
provinces  beyond  extracting  from  tliem  taxes  and  customs. 
Trajan’s  wars  had  confined  his  attention  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  frontier.  The  vast  estate  of  the  Ctesar  demanded  a 
strict  and  a  personal  survey,  and  Hadrian’s  inquisitive  temper 
and  desire  of  knowledge  rendered  the  necessary  task  pleasant. 
To  him,  as  well  as  to  Trajan,  Rome  was  an  irksome  residence. 
His  birth  was  not  illustrious.  He  had  no  waxen  images  in  his 
halls ;  and  he  brooked  not  even  the  suspicion  that  the  men  who 
cried,  ‘  Ave  Cassar  Imperator,’  In  their  hearts  looked  down 
upon  him  as  a  ‘  novus  homo,’  for  whom  a  tribuneship  of  the 
commons  were  preferment  enough.  The  senate,  on  its  part, 
so  far  as  it  was  still  Roman  in  feeling,  beheld  complacently, 
})erhaps  contemptuously,  its  princeps  marching  bare-headed 
over  the  snow  of  Germany  and  the  sands  of  Libya ;  and  felt 
relieved  by  the  absence  of  a  chairman  naturally  jealous  and 
occasionally  stern. 

The  journej  s  of  Hadrian  are  traced  by'  Mr.  ^lerivale  with 
the  patience  of  an  antiquary,  and  enlivened  by  the  learning  and 
associations  of  a  scholar.  To  his  descri[)tlve  catitlogue  of  the 
provinces  visited  by  the  emperor  we  can  only  refer ;  and  we 
must  also  leave  Hadrian’s  works  of  peace  untold — the  cities  he 
restored,  the  tem{)les,  the  town-halls,  the  aqueducts  he  eon- 
structed.  He  was  to  the  empire  in  general  what  Augustus  had 
been  to  Rome.  *  JEdificator  erat  Cetronius'' — he  delighted  in 
brick  and  mortar,  and  repaired,  renovated,  and  enlarged,  not 
only  its  principal  cities,  but  also  its  second  and  third-rate  towns. 
Nor  was  his  taste,  to  all  appearance,  burdensome  to  the  provin¬ 
cials.  They’,  on  ihe  contrary,  exulteil  in  works  that  hitherto 
the  capital  had  monopolised,  seconded  the  imperial  zeal  for 
improvement,  and  devoted  their  private  wealth  to  the  beautify¬ 
ing  of  their  native  homes  or  chosen  places  of  residence. 

If  we  may  infer  the  opinion  of  the  time  from  the  epitomists, 
or  from  that  wretched  compilation,  his  life  by  Spartian,  we 
should  pronounce  this  emperor  unpopular ;  and  the  grounds  of 
his  un|)opularity  would  seem  to  have  been  some  eccentricity  in 
conduct,  much  uncertainty  in  temj^er,  a  sharp  tongue,  and  a 
rough  peremptory  demeanour.  Mr.  Merivale’s  estimate  of  him 
is  far  more  favourable  than  any  we  have  met  with,  and  as  it  is 
a  vivid  portraiture  of  a  Ciesar,  we  have  no  scruple  in  extracting 
it : — 

‘  On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  reign  of  Hadrian  as 
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the  best  of  the  imperial  series,  marked  by  endeavours  at  reform  and 
improvement  in  every  department  of  administration  in  all  quarters  of 
the  empire.  The  character  of  the  ruler  was  mild  and  considerate, 
far-seeing  and  widely  observant,  while  the  ebullitions  of  passion 
which  clouded  his  closing  career  were  confined  at  least  to  the  small 
circle  of  his  connexions  and  associates.  His  defects  and  vices  were 
those  of  his  time,  and  he  was  indeed  altogether  the  fullest  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  time,  the  complete  and  crowning  product,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  of  the  crowning  age  of  Roman  civilisation.  His 
person  and  countenance,  which  we  have  unusual  means  of  figuring  to 
ourselves  from  the  number  of  his  busts,  statues,  and  models,  cor¬ 
responded  well  with  his  character.  With  Hadrian  the  Roman  type 
of  features  begins  to  disappear.  Hadrian  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Roman  ;  he  is  of  no  race  nor  country ;  but  rather  what  w'e  might 
deem  the  final  result  of  a  blending  of  many  breeds  and  the  purest 
elements.  He  reminds  us  more  than  any  Roman  before  him,  of  what 
we  proudly  style  the  thorough  English  gentleman,  with  shapely  trunk 
and  limbs  and  well-set  head,  no  prominent  features,  no  salient  ex¬ 
pression,  but  a  general  air  of  refinement  and  blood,  combined  with 
spirit  and  intelligence.  His  face  and  figure  are  both  eminently 
handsome,  though  inclining  to  breadth  and  bulk.  His  countenance 
expresses  ability  rather  than  genius,  lively  rather  than  deep  feelings, 
wide  and  general  sympathies  rather  than  concentrated  thought  or 
fixed  enthusiasm.  The  sensual  predominates  in  him  over  the  ideal, 
the  flesh  over  the  spirit ;  he  is  an  administrator  rather  than  a  states¬ 
man,  a  man  of  taste  rather  than  a  philosopher.  A  casual  observer 
W’ould,  perhaps,  hardly  notice  that  Hadrian  is  the  first  of  the  Romans 
whose  bust  is  distinguished  tvith  a  beard.  Hitherto,  though  the 
arrangement  of  the  hair  varies  from  one  generation  to  another,  or 
follows  the  personal  taste  of  the  wearer,  every  public  man  at  Rome 
scrupulously  shaved  his  cheeks,  lip,  and  chin.  But  Hadrian  Atticised 
as  w’ell  as  philosophised,  and  he  might  reasonably  incline  to  cherish 
the  natural  appendage  which  betokened  both  the  Grecian  and  the 
sophist.  Some,  indeed,  whispered  that  he  suffered  hair  to  grow  on 
his  chin  to  conceal  a  physical  blemish  ;  but  this  explanation  seems  far¬ 
fetched,  and  the  fashion  set  by  Hadrian,  and  adopted  generally  by 
his  successors,  seems  rather  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  their  inclination  to  disregard  the  special  distinction 
of  race  in  deference  to  views  more  enlightened  and  genial.’  (Vol. 
vii.  p.  493.) 

There  were  grievous  imperfections  in  the  Caesar  who  destroyed 
the  Commonwealth,  .and  in  the  Caesar  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Empire.  Whatever  public  benefits  they  may  have  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  world,  their  private  lives,  even  with  the  liberal 
allowance  for  the  license  of  satire  at  Rome,  and  for  the  general 
corruption  of  manners  at  the  time,  will  not  bear  scrutiny.  The 
most  audacious  parasite  would  have  blushed  to  ascribe  to  Julius 
the  continency  of  Scipio,  or  affirmed  that  Augustus  was  morally 
on  a  par  with  Marcus  Tullius.  But  at  length  the  household 
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virtues  were  seated  on  the  throne,  and  scandal,  thoujrh  it  has 
touched  with  ugly  rumours  the  names  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
is  dumb  in  the  presence  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  times  of  the  former  of  these  emperors  w'ere  favourable  to 
a  peaceful  career.  War  and  readiness  for  war,  indeed,  were  rife 
on  the  frontiers,  and  the  treasures  of  the  state  were  taxed  in 
curbing  the  insolence  of  barbarians,  or  repressing  the  turbulent 
Jewish  race.  Yet  none  of  these  tumults  were  sufficiently  grave 
to  draw'  the  Caesar  from  his  capital,  and  during  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years  the  longest  journeys  of  Pius  were  from  his 
palace  in  Home  to  his  country-houses  at  Lanuviura  and  Laurium. 
He  went  to  and  from  them  with  the  plain  equipage  and  the 
modest  train  of  a  Cato  or  Fabricius — tendens  Venafranos  in 
agros,  bent  on  looking  after  his  live  and  dead  stock,  his  vines 
and  olives,  or  on  auditing  his  bailiff’s  books. 

Such  repose  and  moderation  accorded  w  ith  the  disposition  of 
Aurelius  also,  who  proposed  to  himself  in  all  things  to  w'alk  in 
his  father’s  ways;  and  while  Pins  lived,  his  adopted  son  ful¬ 
filled  every  hope  and  wish  the  fondest  and  wisest  of  parents 
could  have  cherished.  His  heart  was  with  the  best  living  ex¬ 
positors  of  wisdom  ;  his  treasure  in  the  libraries  which  instructed 
them  and  himself.  Yet  he  did  not  neglect  the  athletic  and  manly 
exercises  which  free  Rome  had  demanded  of  all  her  sons.  A 
truckle  bed,  a  simple  closet  in  the  residence  of  the  Cajsar,  sufficed 
for  the  heir  of  the  Roman  world,  and,  it  is  said,  that  throughout 
his  father’s  reign  he  was  never  tempted  to  leave  him  for  two 
nights.  Rut  a  time  came  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
Aurelius  to  indulge  his  frugal  tastes.  It  was,  however,  the 
soldier  whose  presence  w'as  demanded  in  the  camp  —  not  the 
Cassar  displaying  idle  pomp  or  yearning  for  a  needless  triumph, 
who  passed  through  Italy  to  the  German  or  Dacian  frontier. 
Dangers  little  less  grave  than  those  which  called  C.  Marius 
four  times  successively  to  the  consulship,  hurried  Aurelius  from 
the  duties  of  his  office  and  the  charms  of  philosophy  to  the 
Danube.  Once  again  the  Teutons  menaced  the  integrity  if  not 
the  existence  of  the  empire,  and  the  august  presence  of  the 
t'ajsar  alone  could  nerve  the  legions  or  awe  the  invaders. 

M’hile  the  long  line  of  the  northern  frontier,  from  Odcssus 
to  the  island  of  the  Ratavi,  was  skirted  by  a  fringe  of  fire,  and 
through  the  lurid  glare  loomed  the  wrathful  faces  of  myriads  of 
Germans,  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians,  a  foe  more  terrible  still 
had  sapped  the  strength  and  shaken  the  hearts  of  Rome,  her 
people,  and  her  subjects.  In  the  reign  of  the  second  Antonine, 
a  pestilence — ‘portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained’ — visited 
nearly  every  province  of  the  empire ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the 
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loose  statistics  of  the  time,  swept  off  a  tenth  of  the  human 
race.  The  black  death  and  the  sweating  sickness  of  modern 
Europe  rivalled,  perhaps,  this  visitation  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era;  but,  in  its  day,  the  Pestis  Antonina  seems 
to  have  had  no  precursor  nor  parallel — none,  at  least,  known  to 
the  most  learned  of  ancient  physicians  who  observed  and 
described  its  symptoms.  To  Galen  it  appeared  a  startling 
phenomenon  that  baffled  science  and  experiment  alike.  The 
constitution  of  nations,  no  less  than  of  individuals,  appears  to 
have  its  epochs  of  depression ;  and  at  such  seasons  even  common 
epidemics  acquire  a  new  virus,  while  novel  disorders  rage  for  a 
time  like  an  elemental  scourge.  The  moral  effects  of  this 
unexampled  plague  were  little  less  grave  than  the  physical. 
The  trembling  survivors  lost  heart  and  hope ;  they  appealed  to 
ancient  superstitions ;  they  resorted  to  strange  forms  of  expia¬ 
tion  —  forms  inscribed  in  Etruscan  volumes,  or  the  yet  darker 
scrolls  of  Oriental  magic.  The  remedies  aggravated  the  disease. 
Superstition  increased  the  terrors  and  inflamed  the  passions  of 
its  votaries.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  though  it  flowed  in 
torrents  around  the  altars,  w’as  not  deemed  a  sufficient  sacrifice ; 
the  offended  gods  of  Olympus  or  Hades  alike  demanded  more 
costly  victims ;  they  had  been  defrauded  of  their  offerings  and 
insulted  in  their  temples  by  the  professors  of  a  new  creed,  and 
persecution  of  the  Christians  was  one  among  several  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Antonine  pestilence. 

It  is  among  the  infelicities  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  have  been 
brought  into  collision  with  the  rising  faith.  Yet,  if  we  take  into 
account  his  character  and  his  station,  we  shall  not  lightly  con¬ 
found  him  with  later  and  vulgar  persecutors.  We  are,  in  fact, 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  real  relations  between  the 
Church  and  the  Empire  at  this  period.  Extant  ecclesiastical 
histories  are  manifestly  falsified,  and  what  truth  they  eont.ain  is 
grossly  exaggerated.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  Emperor  had 
the  power  of  resisting  the  open  hostility  of  his  subjects  against 
the  Christians.  He,  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  may 
have  been  unable  to  resist  the  importunities  of  the  magistrates 
or  the  wrath  of  the  people,  who  ascribed  to  these  obscure,  and 
in  their  view  these  impious,  opponents  of  the  State  religion  the 
calamities  then  afflicting  the  world.  The  philosopher  sighed  or 
smiled  at  the  creed  of  the  vulgar ;  but  the  Caesar  resented  the 
refusal  of  the  Christians  to  pay  a  decent  homage  to  the  gods  of 
the  State.  Void  as  they  might  be  of  substance,  these  august 
shadows  had,  for  nine  centuries,  nerved  the  arms  of  heroes  and 
guided  the  counsels  of  statesmen.  The  firmness  of  the  new 
sect  was  not  unnaturally  viewed  as  criminal  obstinacy.  To  the 
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many  dangers  that  beset  the  empire,  rash  innovation  must  not 
be  added,  especially  when  the  innovations  apparently  sprung 
from  that  sullen  and  perverse  race  which  had  always  denied  the 
right  of  Caesar  to  rule  over  them.  We  may  lament  its  results, 
yet  we  may  excuse  the  error  of  the  imperial  philosopher ;  nor 
shall  we  perhaps  ascribe  any  excessive  rigour  to  the  Pagan 
Caesar,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  nursing  fathers  of  the 
Church,  in  the  next  or  succeeding  centuries,  the  Caesars  of 
Constantinople,  proved  no  less  severe  and  implacable  towards 
their  heretical  brethren  than  Aurelius  showed  himself  to  those 
who  refused  to  serve  in  the  armies  or  take  their  share  in  the 
duties  of  the  State.  At  the  moment  of  which  we  are  now 
writing,  the  State  could  ill  aftbrd  to  lose  the  services  of  any 
class  of  its  members.  Not  sickness  alone,  but  signal  calamities 
— conflagrations,  earthquakes,  floods,  and  famine — fell  in  quick 
succession  upon  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Casualties  not 
less  frequent  or  disastrous  may  have  occurred  at  former 
periods,  but  they  were  comparatively  innocuous  so  long  as  the 
Empire  was  sound  at  heart.  Nations  whose  physical  vigour  is 
on  the  wane  behold  in  the  disturbance  of  the  elements  or  the 
misfortunes  incident  to  man  the  blows  of  Pi’ovidence  or  Fate. 
That  Aurelius  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  a 
sovereign  is  proved  by  his  handing  over  to  his  successor  the 
empire  which  he  had  himself  inherited  unshorn  of  any  province 
and  secure  for  the  moment  on  its  frontier.  Yet  there  was  much, 
both  w’ithout  and  w'ithin  its  boundaries,  to  awaken  and  justify 
grave  alarm.  The  triljes  of  the  North  had  at  length  discovered 
a  secret  hidden  from  the  ancient  Cheruseans,  Cimbrlans,  and 
Teutons.  They  had  become  aware  that  to  conquer  Rome, 
they  must  abandon  their  own  private  jealousies  and  feuds. 
They  had  detected  also  that  the  general  foe  was  staggering  in 
his  seat ;  that  every  year  it  was  less  easy  for  him  to  recruit  his 
legions,  or  to  maintain  the  long  lines  of  his  border  fortresses. 
Rribes  and  black-mail  would  no  longer  buy  them  off ;  and  to 
deaden  the  impending  shock  by  admitting  semi-barbarians 
within  the  lines  of  the  empire  might  palliate  for  a  while,  but 
would  ultimately  aggravate,  the  danger.  Such  allies,  or  rather 
such  hirelings,  as  soon  as  their  first  greed  was  sated,  or  their 
new  ]K)6sessions  cloyed  upon  them,  would  be  more  disposed  to 
embrace  their  former  clansmen  than  to  defend  their  new  pay¬ 
masters.  And  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the  recruiting- 
ground  was  well  nigh  exhausted.  Gaul  and  Spain  might  still 
as  formerly  provide  oxen  and  horses,  the  arsenals  of  Tyre  and 
Marseilles  might  still  resound  with  the  clink  of  hammers,  and 
Sicily  and  Africa  perennially  deposit  their  tribute  of  corn  on 
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the  wharves  of  Ostia.  But  their  sons — the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  formed  Ctesar’s  tenth  legion,  or  the  crested  band  of 
the  Alaudae — had  long  since  become  Romanised,  and  preferred 
the  baths  and  theatres  of  cities  to  the  duties  of  the  camp,  or 
the  hardy  pursuits  of  shepherds  and  ploughmen.  The  legionary 
roll  was  now  to  be  made  up  from  strangers,  slaves,  and  the 
refuse  of  cities.  The  prospect  of  plunder  might  tempt  the 
idle  or  the  desperate  to  enlist ;  but  neither  the  call  of  duty  nor 
the  rod  of  the  centurion  could  convert  a  rabble  into  such  troops 
as  had  won  for  the  senate  the  empire  of  the  western  world. 
With  the  armies  available  for  Aurelius,  the  mighty  Julius  him¬ 
self  might  have  discreetly  paused  upon  the  threshold  of  Gaul. 

Mr.  Merivale  has  made  due  allowance  for  these  symptoms 
and  heralds  of  future  disaster,  and  has  summed  up  in  his  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  the  various  calamities  that  rendered  the  later 
years  of  Aurelius  an  era  of  gloom  and  dismay.  Yet  even  in 
surveying  the  whole  period  comprised  in  his  seventh  volume,  a 
sense  of  languor,  if  not  of  despair,  comes  over  us.  So  far  as 
concerned  the  civilised  world,  its  great  mutations  w’ere  acted. 
Peace  is  the  rule  ;  war  is  the  exception.  The  Empire  is  content. 
Justice  presides  over  its  councils,  and  the  voice  of  appeal  from 
her  decisions  reaches  the  imperial  ear.  Encouragement  is  given 
to  enterprise ;  employment  is  found  for  the  masses ;  provision 
is  made  for  the  physical  or  intellectual  needs  of  the  people. 
Caesar  and  his  ministers  have  no  easy  time  of  it ;  they  are 
alw.ays  suggesting,  directing,  assisting ;  the  fragments  of  their 
laws  or  orders  in  council  preserved  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis, 
by  Theodosius  or  by  Justinian,  prove  their  constant  labour  in 
issuing  rescripts.  Perhaps  they  do  rather  too  much.  Things 
might  have  turned  out  better  had  they  left  their  subjects  more 
to  themselves.  Of  the  good  intentions  of  the  government,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  what,  in  this  halcyon  time,  has 
become  of  the  hopes  and  energies  of  the  human  race  ?  whither 
does  it  move  ?  what  any  longer  ennobles  it  ?  Is  then,  after  all, 
the  great  Pax  Homuna,  the  tardy  harvest  of  so  many  seed-times 
of  blood  and  wars,  a  delusion  at  last  ?  Must  we  say  of  it,  as  the 
expiring  Brutus  said  of  Virtue,  tliat  it  was  but  ‘  a  w’ord  ’ — a 
political  syncope,  a  moral  and  intellectual  stagnation,  and  not 
Peace?  We  have  now,  and  on  former  occasions,  accompanied 
Mr.  Merivale  through  the  dreary  years  when  Tiberius  op¬ 
pressed  the  senate  and  Nero  insulted  the  Empire ;  through  that 
ignominious  time  when  the  sons  of  slaves  sat  virtually  in  the 
chair  of  Caesar ;  through  the  yet  more  disastrous  period  in 
which  three  armies  rent  and  wasted  ‘  Italiam  Diis  sacram  ’ — the 
land  and  the  city  to  which  augurs  and  sibyls  had  promised 
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dominion  without  end.  Yet  even  in  the  thickest  gloom  of  these 
several  nights,  rays  of  dawn  were  to  be  seen,  AVlien  Augustus 
was  on  the  borders  of  life  and  death  he  discerned  that  two  at 
least  of  the  senators  were  not  less  fit  fur  empire  than  his  chosen 
Tiberius.  When  the  aristocracy  of  Home  had  grown  too  feeble 
or  too  odious  for  trust  or  high  place,  a  provincial  nobility,  frugal, 
honest,  and  in  some  measure  independent,  was  ready  to  step 
into  the  place  of  the  degenerate  Lepidi  and  Scauri.  If  the 
eloquence  of  the  forum  had  long  been  extinct,  the  eloquence  of 
history  was  in  full  vigour ;  if  poetry  in  its  nobler  forms  no 
longer  existed,  Imaginative  minds  still  survived.  Tacitus  stood 
in  the  room  of  Livy ;  Seneca  and  Quintilian  in  that  of  Cicero ; 
Statius  and  Martial  were  not  altogether  unworthy  successors  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  while  satire  in  the  hands  of  Juvenal  pre¬ 
sented  an  earnest  brow  unknown  to  the  Augustan  age.  AVhen, 
however,  we  come  to  the  emperors  who  stamped  with  their 
name  the  dynasty  of  the  Antonines,  we  enter  as  it  were  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  It  may  be  alleged  that  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  conceals  from  our  view  the  authentic  bril¬ 
liance  of  that  era.  But  to  what  cause,  except  the  want  of 
materials,  is  that  imperfect  knowledge  owing;  and  whence 
proceeds  the  lack  of  materials,  if  not  from  the  decrepitude  and 
decay  of  intellectual  power  ?  The  Caesar  now  appears  not  only 
as  the  most  conspicuous  statesman  and  soldier,  but  also  as  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  his  age.  He  may  have  been  so,  but 
why  does  he  stand  like  a  solitary  tower  upon  a  vast  unbroken 
plain?  That  Marcus  Aurelius  was  served  by  wise  ministers 
and  experienced  captains  may  be  inferred  from  the  general 
vigour  and  prosperity  of  his  reign.  Even  his  energy  could  not 
have  sutHced  for  the  toils  of  an  administration  which  swept 
within  its  arc  men  who  chased  the  red  deer  and  the  wolf  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grampians  and  men  who  hunted  the  lion  and  the 
river-horse  between  the  First  and  Second  Cataracts.  Yet  these 
captains,  these  councillors,  of  Aurelius  are,  in  the  silence  of 
history,  as  obscure  to  us  as  the  Gyas  and  Cloanthus  of  Virgil 
— nominis  umbrae — ‘adding  to  the  treasures  of  oblivion  and 
‘  flitting  across  the  caverns  of  night.’  The  machine  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  eftective — perhaps  complete ;  bnt  the  object  for  which 
it  was  constructed  is  lost.  The  best  of  monarchs — and  in  the 
world’s  history  there  is  not  so  matchless  a  pair  as  the  first  and 
second  Antoninus — desired  and  laboured  for  the  weal  of  their 
people ;  but  the  people  for  whom  they  toiled  in  the  council- 
chamber  and  the  camp  is  torpid,  if  not  indeed  dead.  Art  and 
eloquence  arc  on  the  decline ;  population  is  diminishing ;  it  is 
diflicult  to  recruit  the  legions,  to  find  labourers  for  the  soil. 
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This  is  the  result  of  a  government  which  does  all  for  the  people, 
and  permits  the  people  to  do  nothing  for  itself.  These  are  the 
fruits  of  the  great  Actian  triumph — this  is  the  end  of  the  vision 
of  the  mighty  Julius  in  the  hour  when  he  bestrode  the  narrow 
world,  and  was  preparing  to  round  his  orb  of  conquest  by 
bringing  the  Dacian  and  the  Parthian  under  the  yoke  he  had 
already  laid  on  the  necks  of  the  Iberian  and  the  Gaul. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Merivale — we  hope  only  for  a 
while.  He  may  be  justly  proud  of  having  supplied  a  void  in 
Homan  annals  which  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never 
been  so  satisfactorily  filled  up.  But  we  cannot  concede  to  him 
that  his  task  is  complete  while  it  wants  a  volume  dedicated  to 
the  history  of  opinions  in  the  age  of  the  Antonine  Caesars. 
For  in  that  period  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world,  besides 
putting  forth  its  latest  roots,  encountered  a  new  order  of  ideas 
on  the  relations  between  divine  and  human  nature  which  solved 
some  of  its  problems,  and  was  destined  to  embrace,  to  modify, 
and  eventually  to  supersede,  that  philosophy  itself.  The  task  is 
worthy  of  a  scholar  and  a  divine — the  materials  are  abundant ; 
and  the  historian  has  repeatedly  ehow’n  his  fitness  for  it  by  the 
temperate  spirit  in  w’hich  he  has  dealt  with  rising  and  waning 
opinions  so  often  as  they  affect  the  Romans  under  the  Empire. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Journal  du  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  puhlie  en 
entier  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  MM.  SoiJLIE  et  Dussieux, 
avec  les  Additions  inedites  du  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  publiees 
par  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches.  Dix-neuf  tomes.  Paris : 
1854-1860. 

2.  Memoires  complets  et  authentiques  du  Due  de  Saint-Simon 
sur  le  Si'ecle  de  Louis  XIV  et  la  Regenee,  eollationnes  avee  le 
Manuserit  original  par  M.  Cheruel,  et  precedes  June  Notice 
par  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  Vingt  tomes.  Paris  ;  1856-1858. 

3.  Deux  Discours  sur  le  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  sa  Vie  et  ses 
Ecrits,  qui  out  remporte  le  prix  J Eloquence  decerne  par 
TAcndemie  Franqaise  dans  sa  Seance  publique  du  30  Aout 
1855.  Par  M.  Eugene  Poitou  et  par  M.  Amedee 
Lefevre-Pontalis. 

^HESE  recent  editions  of  the  two  great  literary  monuments 
of  the  Court  of  France  in  its  most  splendid  and  memorable 
period  are  invaluable  contributions  to  history  and  to  letters. 
The  ‘Journal  of  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau  ’ — a  minute  and 
punctilious  dally  record  of  the  monotonous  grandeur  of  Ver- 
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sallied  fi)r  tbrty-four  counted  years — is  now  for  the  first  time 
made  public  in  its  integrity.  The  ‘  TJeinoirs  of  the  Duke  de 
‘  Saint-Simon  ’  have  been  carefully  collated  with  the  original 
manuscript  by  M.  Chcruel,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  most  correct  text  and  the  most  acceptable  form  of  this 
master-piece  of  personal  history.  Indeed,  this  edition  is  so 
superior  to  all  that  have  preceded  it,  that  it  will  henceforth 
supersede  them  in  every  good  library:  though  we  think  M. 
Chcruel  might  have  extended  his  notes  with  further  advantage. 
Criticism  and  annotation  have  still,  as  it  were,  to  do  their  work 
upon  this  vast  fabric ;  but  that  work  has  been  ably  commenced 
by  the  young  and  eloquent  candidates  whose  essays  were 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in  1855,  and  by  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  in  his  introduction  to  M.  Cheruel’s  edition. 

But  the  acquisition  we  have  made  in  these  important  publi¬ 
cations  does  not  stop  here.  This  edition  of  the  Journal  of 
Dangeau  is  enriched  with  the  copious  manuscript  notes  and 
additions  of  Saint-Simon  himself,  now  first  published  from 
the  interleaved  copy  of  the  Journal  which  was  made  for  his 
use  by  order  of  his  friend  the  Due  de  Luynes — the  same 
copy  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Foreign 
Department  at  Paris,  where,  indeed,  all  the  Saint-Simon  papers 
are  now  deposited.  These  manuscript  notes,  which  are  elaborate 
and  voluminous,  constitute  a  large  addition  to  all  that  had 
previously  been  published  under  the  name  of  Saint-Simon 
himself :  they  are  anterior  to  his  iSIemoirs  in  the  shape  he 
ultimately  gave  to  them  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  materials  of  the 
Memoirs  in  a  less  complete  form ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  contain  numerous  particulars,  anecdotes,  and  characteristic 
touches  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  at  all. 

^Moreover,  the  discovery  of  these  ‘  Additions  ’  throws  an 
entirely  novel  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  Saint-Simon 
j)roduced  his  great  work,  and  on  its  connexion  with  Dangeau’s 
Journal ;  although,  indeed,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  light 
and  darkness  are  not  more  opposite  than  these  tv.u  noble 
authors,  whose  fame  rests  not  on  the  splendour  of  their  for¬ 
tunes  or  their  lives,  but  on  the  perseverance  with  which  they 
recorded  the  events  of  their  age — hating  and  despising  one 
another,  although  simultaneously  engaged  upon  the  same  task 
—  with  no  point  of  resemblance  in  tastes,  in  character,  in 
purpose,  or  in  style,  yet  inseparably  united  in  the  common  result 
of  their  separate  labours.  Without  Dangeau  the  Memoirs  of 
Saint-Simon  would  i)erhaps  never  have  existed  in  their  com¬ 
plete  form ;  without  Saint-Simon  the  dry  and  frigid  daily 
annals  of  Dangeau  would  never  have  been  printed.  Dangeau 
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is  the  stock,  incapable  of  producing  palatable  fruit  itself,  on 
which  the  most  luxuriant  and  aromatic  growth  of  French 
literature  in  that  age  was  grafted.  Dangeau,  in  his  daily- 
task  of  four  and  forty  years,  never  rises  beyond  the  level  of 
the  Court  Circular :  he  witnesses  the  most  important  events 
of  an  eventful  reign  without  an  expression  of  wonder  or 
emotion  :  even  his  anecdotes  are  without  point ;  he  is  as  exact 
and  as  unmeaning  as  a  piece  of  clock-work.  Saint-Simon, 
on  the  contrary,  painted  in  colours  that  will  never  die  every 
figure  and  every  scene,  the  bare  mention  of  which  suffices 
to  his  mechanical  anti-type.  In  the  slender  entries  of  the 
one  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  trace  more  than  a  feeble  pulsa¬ 
tion  of  passions  which  might  have  touched  the  soul  of  even 
a  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  in  the  torrent  of  eloquence  and 
of  scorn  poured  forth  by  the  other,  Versailles  lives  again,  with 
all  its  conflicts,  its  follies,  its  jealousies,  and  its  power. 
Dangeau  was  a  gilded  insect,  hovering  over  the  Court  parterre, 
or  enthroned  upon  its  blossoms;  Saint-Simon  was  a  mind, 
intent  to  try  the  Court  by  the  touch  and  standard  of  honour, 
rectitude,  and  truth.  The  former  shared  the  pleasures  and  the 
honours  of  Louis  XIV.  without  limit :  the  latter  cared  little 
for  his  pleasures,  and  never  })ossessed  his  confidence ;  but  stood 
behind  his  throne  and  upon  his  tomb  to  be  the  avenger  of  his 
faults,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  The  easy  and 
prosperous  ilarquis  cared  not  to  cast  a  look  beyond  the  galleries 
of  Versailles,  in  which  he  spent  his  existence;  his  conception 
of  immortality  was  an  apotheosis  on  a  ceiling.  How  little 
could  he  have  conceived  it  possible  that  he  was  day  by  day 
l)reparlng  materials  for  one  who  was  to  speak  of  all  he  adored 
in  the  language  of  doom — to  consign  himself  and  all  his  silken 
fellows  to  the  inllory  of  history,  and  to  herald  by  lurid  and 
prophetic  flashes  the  approach  of  that  storm  which  the  monarchy 
of  France  was  not  destined  to  survive!  Dangeau,  born  in  the 
King’s  own  year,  had  seen  the  dawn  and  the  meridian  of  a  gay, 
splendid,  and  victorious  reign,  and  his  idolatry  of  the  royal 
Sun  of  France  was  at  least  sincere.  When  Saint-Simon  came 
to  Court,  thirty-seven  years  younger,  the  shadows  were  already 
lengthening  ;  an  age  of  cant  had  succeeded  to  an  age  of  vice  ; 
the  gloom  of  religious  bigotry  was  followed  by  the  shame  of 
unsuccessful  war  and  the  horror  of  unnatural  deaths :  long 
before  he  completed  his  task  the  grave  had  closed  upon  Louis 
and  the  heavens  themselves  were  gathering  over  France. 

The  fame,  if  so  it  ean  be  called,  which  is  attached  to  the 
name  of  the  Marquis  of  Dangeau  is  dearly  purchased.  He 
owes  his  immortality  to  the  pungency  of  the  sarcasms  of  those 
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who  used  his  laborious  compilations,  as  the  most  perishable 
commoilities  may  be  preserved  by  salt  and  nitre.  For  a  man 
so  easy,  so  good-natureil,  so  incapable  of  independent  actii)n  or 
of  manly  thoughts,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Saint-Simon  and 
Voltaire,  was,  assuredly,  a  cruel  sjwrt  of  destiny  over  his  grave. 
The  birds  of  prey  settled  on  it,  and  they  have  not  respected 
his  remains.  But  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
editors  of  this  voluminous  publication  to  rehabilitate  his  memory, 
to  which  they  have  done  something  more  than  justice,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  retain  our  opinion  that  there  was  nothing 
dignifieil  or  respectable  in  his  character  except  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  wrote  his  Diary.  No  doubt  Saint-Simon  and 
Voltaire  were  both  of  them  largely  indebted  to  so  minute  a 
chronicler  of  current  events.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been 
more  just  and  handsome  to  have  acknowledged  the  obligation, 
instead  of  overwhelming  him  with  ridicule  and  invective.  But 
what  was  vindictive  malice  in  Voltaire  towards  a  man  he  had 
robbed,  was  the  natural  scorn  of  Saint-Simon  towards  a  man 
he  had  known.  Voltaire  calls  Dangeau  a  ‘vieux  valet  de 
‘  chambre  imbecile,  qui  se  medait  de  faire  a  tort  et  a  travels 
‘  des  gazettes  de  toutes  les  sottises  qu’il  entendait  dans  les  anti- 
‘  chambres ;  ’  and  a  ‘  frotteur  de  la  maison  qui  se  glissa  derriere  les 
‘  laquais  pour  entendre  ce  qu’on  dit  a  table.’  Even  when  he 
refers  to  him  as  an  authority  he  misstates  and  misquotes  him. 
The  truth  is  Voltaire  had  loosely  perused  the  Journal  in 
manuscript ;  and  had  found  in  it  two  or  three  not  very  flattering 
notices  of  himself.  ‘  Le  petit  Arouet,  |)oete  fort  satiriqiie  et 
*  fort  imprudent,  a  etc  exile.  .  .  .  Arouet  a  Ctv  mis  a  la 
‘BastlHc;  il  parait  incorrigilde.  .  .  .  Les  comediens  jouerent 
‘  sur  leur  theikre  la  nouvelle  tragedie  d’CEdipe  faite  par  Arouet, 
‘  qui  a  change  de  nom  parcequ’on  etalt  fort  pr^venu  contre 
‘  lui,  a  cause  qu’il  a  offens4  beaucoup  de  gens  dans  ses  vers : 
‘  cependant  la  tragedie  a  fort  bien  reussi.’  Tlie  Marquis  little 
imagined  that  this  same  ‘  petit  Arouet  ’  would  brand  him  for  a 
blockhead  for  ever. 

To  measure  the  force  and  justice  of  these  censures,  it  is 
necessary  to  retrace  in  a  few  sentences  the  chief  incidents  of 
Dangeau’s  inglorious  life.  Philippe  de  Courcillon,  Marquis  de 
Dangeau,  neitlier  deserved  to  be  stigmatised  as  a  man  of  slender 
birth  by  Saint-Simon,  nor  exalted  into  a  descendant  of  Hugues 
Capet  by  his  own  pen.  The  family  of  Courcillon  was  ancient, 
and  the  lordship  of  Dangeau  was  acquired  by  intermarriage 
with  the  Cholets  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ^me  of  its  alli- 
.ances  were  still  more  illustrious,  for  Dangeau  himself  was 
grandson  of  Anne  de  Mornay,  daughter  of  Duplcssis-Mornay, 
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and  in  1638,  the  year  of  his  birth,  that  descent  marked  in  the 
nobility  of  France  a  Protestant  liouse.  Philip  and  his  brother 
Louis,  afterwards  known  as  the  Abbe  de  Courcillon,  soon  shook 
off,  however,  the  Huguenot  taint  fatal  to  their  career  at  Court ; 
and  the  elder  brother  served  with  sufficient  brilliancy  under 
Tiirenne  to  obtain  in  1663  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  in¬ 
fantry,  known  as  the  King’s  Own,  because  it  was  especially 
created  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  sons  of  noble  families  to  serve 
in  its  ranks,  and  had  till  then  been  commanded  by  Ills  Majesty 
in  person.  But  it  Avas  not  upon  the  fields  of  Flanders  or  of 
Spain  that  the  laurels  of  Dangeau  grew.  He  had  learned 
in  his  campaigns  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Queen,  and  he  was  gifted 
by  nature  with  an  extraordinary  dexterity  in  all  those  games 
of  skill  or  chance  which  were  then  the,  ruling  passion  of  the 
Court.  Dangeau  himself  had  at  that  time  little  or  no  fortune ; 
yet  no  one  played  so  readily,  or  so  high,  or  so  well.  In  piquet, 
ombre,  reversis,  brclan,  and  all  the  games  of  the  day,  he  was 
an  acknowledged  adept ;  in  lansquenet  and  basset  bis  judgment 
never  failed  him.  Saint-Simon  himself  adds,  ‘  this  science 
‘  brought  him  in  a  great  deal,  and  his  Avlnnings  enabled  him  to 
‘  frequent  the  best  society.  He  was  gentle,  complaisant,  obse- 
^  (piious,  with  the  air,  the  tone,  and  the  manners  of  the  world ; 

‘  prompt  and  accurate  in  his  accounts  at  play,  and  however  large 
‘  ins  winnings  may  have  been  (and  they  were  the  basis  of  his 
‘  fortunes),  he  Avas  never  suspected,  and  his  reputation  Avas 
‘  ahvays  clear.’  Indeed,  he  appears  to  haA’e  carried  his  theory 
of  play  to  the  height  of  algebraic  calculation,  and  he  employed 
Sauveur,  the  mathematician,  to  reduce  the  odds  at  basset  to  a 
precise  formula.  Madame  de  Sevlgne  described  him  in  1678 
at  the  height  of  his  "lory  presiding  over  the  Kind’s  table  at 
Versailles : — 

‘  Voici  comme  ccla  va— un  jeu  de  reversis  donne  la  forme  et  fixe 
tout.  Le  Roi  cst  aupres  de  Madame  de  Montespan  qui  tient  la  carte; 
Monsieur,  la  Reinc,  et  Madame  de  Soubise ;  Dangeau  et  oompagnie  ; 
Langice  et  compagnie  ;  niille  louis  sont  repandus  sur  le  tapis  ;  il  n’y  a 
point  d’autres  jetons.  Je  voyois  jouer  Dangeau,  et  j’admirois  combien 
nous  sommes  sots  au  jeu  aupres  de  lui !  II  ne  songe  qu’a  son  affaire, 
et  gagne  oil  les  autres  perdent ;  il  ne  neglige  rien,  il  profile  de  tout ; 
il  n’est  point  distrait  ;  en  un  mot  sa  bonne  conduite  defie  la  fortune  : 
au.s»i  les  cent  mille  francs  en  dix  jours ;  les  cent  mille  ecus  en  un 
mois,  tout  cela  se  met  sur  le  livre  de  la  recette.  Il  dit  que  je  prenoi.s 
part  a  son  jeu,  de  sorte  que  je  fus  assise  tres  agreablcment  et  tres 
commodement.  Je  suluai  le  Roi :  il  me  rendit  mon  salut  comme  si 
j’avois  etc  jeune  et  belle.’ 

When  Madame  de  Sevlgne  paints  a  scene,  no  touch  le  Avanting 
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to  complete  it.  But  to  return  to  Daufjeau.  He  was  believed 
to  have  won  a  couple  of  millions  of  livres  at  play,  without 
cheating ;  and  with  this  fortune,  and  pleasing  though  somewhat 
jwduntic  manners,  he  advanced  in  life.  An  epigram  of  the  day 
notched  every  I'ound  of  his  ladder. 

litre  dos  plaisii's  de  son  Roi 
Du  jeu,  dll  bal,  ct  do  la  cliassc, 

Faire  exercice  en  bel  Arroy, 
jVIonter  quelqucfois  an  Paruasse, 

Donner  tout  a  rainbition, 

Cajoler  la  blonde  et  la  brune, 

N  ’avoir  point  de  relijiion 
Quand  il  s’agit  de  sa  fortune, 

Devenir  chef  du  regiment, 

Acheter  un  gouverneinent, 

Se  voir  cordon  bleu  d’esperance, 

Dangeau,  par  des  hasards  si  grands. 

Si  la  paix  dure  encor  dix  ans 
Tu  seras  niardchal  de  France.’ 

In  the  early  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  before  bigotry  and  ennui 
had  overshadowed  the  Court,  Dangeau  had  enjoyed  the  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  of  the  monarch— in  his  pleasures.  They 
were  born  in  the  same  ye.ar,  and  Dangeau  was  one  of  the  few 
courtiers  of  the  Grand  !Monarque  destined  to  survive  a  reign  of 
seventy-three  years.  In  early  youth  he  had  been  employed 
by  Louis  to  write  passionate  madrigals  to  ^ladcmoiselle  de  la 
Valliere,  until  it  also  occurred  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  to 
apply  to  him  to  write  her  answers  to  the  King,  and  the  corre¬ 
spondence  flourished  the  more  as  he  held  both  ends  of  it.  Some 
obseurity  rests  upon  an  cxjiedition  he  made  to  England  with 
^I.  de  Briolc,  about  the  year  1676,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
Lord  Peterborough,  of  whom  he  had  won  four  thousand  pistoles ; 
for  it  seems  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  duel,  the  heroes  were 
arrested  when  they  reached  our  shores.  The  wits  of  tlie  Court 
laughed  at  his  valour ;  but  it  was  imjwssible  to  deny  his  readi¬ 
ness  ill  rhyme.  One  day  he  entreated  the  King  and  Madame  de 
^lontespan  to  grant  him  rooms  in  Versailles;  they  told  him  he 
should  have  them  if  he  filled  up  a  hundred  hoiits-rimcs,  before 
they  had  finished  the  game  they  were  playing,  and  they  did 
what  they  could  to  make  the  task  impossible,  but  the  Muses 
were  favourable,  and  Dangeau  had  the  rooms.  This  and  similar 
exploits  were  indeed  but  a  courtier’s  title  to  the  honours  of  the 
French  Academy,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1668,  at  a  time 
when  it  certainly  was  not  foreseen  that  he  was  destined  to  hold 
a  permanent  place  among  the  historical  writers  of  his  country. 
The  probability  is  that  his  enlightened  patronage  of  Boilcau 
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and  his  encouragement  of  men  of  letters  had  given  him  some 
claim  to  their  gratitude.  Boileau  had  dedicated  to  him,  in 
1665,  the  fifth  satire,  ‘  Sur  la  Noblesse ;  ’  and  before  it  was 
published  Dangeau  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  lines 
aloud  in  the  King’s  hearing.  Louis  rose  from  the  card-table  to 
listen  to  it,  and  the  fortune  of  the  poet  was  made.  Certain  it 
is  that  without  the  slightest  pretension  to  any  literary  graces  of 
his  own,  Dangeau  was  a  friend  of  literature,  and  literature  is 
not  ungrateful  to  him,  since  she  preserves  his  name  from 
oblivion.  Ilis  brother,  the  Abbe,  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  perhaps  with  a  better 
literary  title.  But  the  Abbe  was  a  frightful  bore — a  greater 
bore  than  even  his  elder  brother.  He  knew  all  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe,  and  all  the  branches  of  motlern  science,  and 
used  to  boast  that  he  had  two  thousand  verbs  conjugated  in  his 
writing-desk.  The  following  stanzas  hit  otf  the  two  brothers  in 
an  amusing  manner  : — 


‘  Avee  mine  pedante, 

Le  docte  Abbe  Dangeau 
Au  fils  de  Dieu  presente 
Son  alphabet  nouveau, 

Lui  dit  “Je  t’apprendrai  les 
etymologies, 

Les  termes  du  blason,  don,  don, 
Et  des  Rois  de  Judah 
Les  genealogies.” 


‘  “  Get  ecclesiastique,” 
Repond  son  frere  aine, 

“  Est  horn  me  niethodique 
S’il  en  fut  jamais  ne. 

Pour  moi,  j’avais  acquis  quelque 
gloire  au  Parnasse,” 
Puis  d’un  doucereux  ton, 
don,  don, 

Ses  vers  il  recita,  la,  la, 
Et  parla  de  sa  race.’ 


The  society  of  courts  is  so  constituted  (perhaps  even  in  our 
own  time)  that  one  quality  is  more  prized  in  them  than  the 
fairest  virtues  or  the  brightest  talents ;  a  quality  which  may  be 
described  in  English  by  a  single  word — deportment.  The  favoured 
attendants  of  kings  are  neutral  beings,  who  dignify  their  menial 
condition  by  the  satisfaction  of  a  servile  vanity.  Of  these  Dan- 
gcau  was  a  finished  type ;  and  he  both  had,  and  has.  his  reward. 
He  might  be,  as  Saint-Simon  said  of  him,  bedizened  with 
absurdities  ;  his  inanity  might  turn  one’s  stomach ;  but  no  one 
ever  heard  him  say  anything  ill-timed  or  impertinent,  for  he 
was  incapable  of  even  that  degree  of  mental  independence, 
^ladame  de  Montespan  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  help 
liking  him  and  laughing  at  him;  but  he  was  acknowledged,  even 
by  those  who  laughed  at  him  most,  to  be  an  honourable  and 
kindly  gentleman.  Whatever  soul  he  had  was  absorbed  in 
entire  devotion  to  the  King,  even  to  the  least  and  meanest 
appcnd.ages  of  majesty.  The  rise  of  his  fortunes  was  there¬ 
fore  rapid.  When  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  ruined  at  play,  was 
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fOinpellcd  to  sell  his  post  of  lord-in-waitlng  to  the  Dauphincss, 
Daiigeau,  who  had  probably  won  his  money,  bought  it  for  a 
round  sum,  and  this  position  afterwards  made  him  one  of  the 
‘mrnnis’*  of  the  Daupliin.  Saint-Simon  confounds  the  Mar¬ 
quis  with  his  brotlier  the  Abbe  when  he  says  that  the  former 
personage  also  bought  the  charge  of  ‘  reader’  to  the  King ;  he 
needed  no  such  jH)st  about  the  royal  person,  for  Louis  XIV. 
bestowed  upon  him,  as  a  special  mark  of  favour,  a  formal  war¬ 
rant  under  the  sign-manual,  enabling  him  at  all  times  whatso¬ 
ever  to  enter  the  place  where  the  King  might  be.  He  bought 
the  Government  of  'J'ouraine ;  he  was  made  Grand  Master  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  which  function  he  aped  his  master 
to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  Court.  By  his  first  marriage,  in 
1682,  he  had  greatly  increased  his  fortune,  and  from  his 
daughter  by  that  marriage,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  de  Chevreusc,  descends  the  present 
representative  of  Dangeau,  the  virtuous  and  accomplished 
Duke  dc  Luynes — who  is  the  possessor  of  his  manuscripts. 
His  second  marriage  was  still  more  brilliant.  A  certain 
Countess  von  Lowestein,  a  German  chanoinesse,  descended 
from  the  Palatine  House,  and  connected  with  the  noblest  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  empire,  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  Dau- 
phiness.  She  had  not  a  penny  ;  but  she  was  niece  of  Cardinal 
Furstemberg,  and  a  favourite  of  Madame  de  Maintenon ; 
moreover  of  peerless  beauty  and  unsullied  re[)utation — ‘jolie 
‘  comrae  le  jour,  et  faite  comme  unc  nymphe,  avec  toutes  les 
‘  graces  de  I’esprit  et  du  corps,’  to  quote  the  unsuspicious  testi¬ 
mony  of  Saint-Simon  to  her  merits.  In  1696,  Dangeau  was 
fifty-eight  years  old,  and  IMademoIselle  de  Lowestein  had  sense 
enough  to  see  through  him — ‘  elle  vit  le  tuf,’  says  the  censor ; 
but  the  King  favoured  the  marriage,  the  lady  at  last  accepted 
him,  and  Dangeau  fancied  himself  Elector  Palatine,  whatever 
else  he  gained  by  this  marriage.  It  was  delightful,  adds  his 
merciless  adversary,  to  see  him  expand  into  mourning  for  his 
wife’s  relations. 

About  the  same  time  he  was  made  *Conseiller  d’Etat  d’epee,’ 
and  soon  afterwards  his  wife  became  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber. 

*  All  this  puffed  up  Dangeau,  and  marvellously  increased  his 
absurdities,  lie  adored  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  he 
adored  the  ministers  and  the  government ;  his  adoration,  perpetually 
displayed,  had  crept  into  the  marrow  of  his  bones.  Their  tastes, 


This  expression  was  introduced  at  the  Court  of  France  from 
tliat  of  Spain,  where  the  ‘ineninos’  were  young  persons  of  rank 
brought  up  with  the  princes 
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their  afl’cetions,  their  aversions,  were  altogether  his.  Kveryihing 
the  King  «lid.  whatever  it  might  be,  and  sometimes  however  strange, 
transported  Dangeau  witli  admiration  through  and  through.  It  was 
just  the  same  tor  all  that  he  saw  Madame  de  Maintenon  like,  favour, 
or  discard;  and  this  was  so  incrusted  in  him,  that  it  became  himself 
even  after  their  death.  Hence  the  prepossession  which  all  his 
timorous  policy  fails  to  conceal  in  his  Memoirs  against  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  in  favour  of  the  bastni-ds  in  general,  but  especially  of 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Maine.’  (^Sahit-Simon,  tom.  xviii.  p.  60.) 

These  tvortls  may  serve  to  put  the  reader  on  the  track  of  the 
fierce  contradiction  and  intense  opposition  which  manifests  itself 
in  every  line  of  these  two  records  of  the  same  period.  The 
men  differed  not  less  in  their  political  and  personal  predilec¬ 
tions  than  in  their  characters  and  mode  of  life.  AVhat  the  one 
adored,  the  other  hated  and  despised.  The  ruling  passions 
which  pervade  the  work  of  Saint-Simon,  and  serve  even  to  con¬ 
nect  its  ditfei-ent  parts,  are  his  detestation  of  the  King’s  bas¬ 
tards,  his  aversion  to  the  lawyer  clement  in  the  Parliaments  of 
France,  his  personal  attachment  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his 
lofty  conception  of  the  functions  of  his  order,  his  abhorrence  of 
the  high  church  party,  and  his  hostility  and  resentment  against 
the  King  himself.  Dangeau,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  ^Madame 
de  .Maintenon  and  the  Due  du  Maine  to  Fenelon  and  Beauvil- 
liers:  he  was  more  inclined  to  side  with  pliant  lawyers  than  with 
haughty  peers :  he  feared  and  abhorred  the  sinister  independence 
of  the  Palais  Koyal ;  and  he  w’ould  have  been  content  to  stake 
his  hopes  of  another  world  on  the  favour  of  the  King’s  confessor. 
In  a  word,  Saint-Simon  stood  like  a  i-ock  against  every  one 
of  the  influences  paramount  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. :  Dangeau  floated  with  the  stream.  The 
one  thought  compliance  base;  the  other  thought  resistance 
ridiculous. 

Such  was  the  man  who  is  now  brought  prominently  before 
the  notice  of  posterity,  although  his  merits  and  his  faults,  alike 
insipid  and  obscure,  might  fairly  have  consigned  him  to  obli¬ 
vion,  but  for  the  six  and  thirty  folio  volumes  which  it  was  his 
fate  to  leave  behind  him.  Of  the  book  itself  we  shall  leave 
Saint-Simon  to  give  his  own  account :  — 

‘  From  the  commencement  of  his  appearance  at  Court,  that  is  about 
the  time  of  tlie  death  of  the  Queen-mother*,  lie  took  to  writing  every 

*  Saint-Simon  is  mistaken.  Anne  of  Austria  died  in  1666; 
Dangeau’s  Journal  begins  on  the  1st  of  April,  1684.  Dangeau  himself 
was  then  forty-six  years  old,  and  had  been  about  the  Court  more 
than  twenty  years,  for  he  obtained  the  colonelcy  of  the  King’s  Own 
regiment  in  1663.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  may  have  kept  a 
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eveninfi  the  "ossip  of  the  day,  and  he  jxjrsevered  in  this  task  till  his 
death  [in  1T20J.  lie  persevered  also  in  writing  all  this  like  a 
gazetteer,  without  a  single  remark,  so  that  his  Journal  contains  nothing 
but  incidents  with  a  correct  date,  but  not  a  word  of  their  causes,  still 
less  of  any  intrigues  or  movements  whether  of  the  Court  or  of  private 
{Kjrsons.  The  baseness  of  a  humble  courtier,  adoration  of  the  blaster 
and  of  everything  that  was  or  smelt  of  favour,  a  profusion  of  insipid 
and  contemptible  adulation,  a  sutlbcating  and  unceasing  incense  of  the 
King’s  most  inditferent  actions,  the  dread  which  haunted  him  of  even 
saying  anything  by  which  anybody  might  be  wounded,  excuses  for 
everything,  especially  in  the  generals  and  other  persons  liked  by  the 
King,  Madame  de  IVIaintenon,  and  the  ministers;  all  these  things 
abound  in  all  his  pages,  each  of  wliich  generally  suffices  for  a  day, 
and  they  are  marvellously  disgusting. 

‘  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man  could  have  the  patience  and 
the  perseverance  to  write  such  a  work  every  day  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  so  meagre,  so  dry,  so  constrained,  so  cautious,  so  literal — to 
write  under  the  rind  of  the  most  repulsive  aridity.  But  it  must  also 
be  said  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Dangeau  to  write  real 
memoirs,  which  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  interior  and 
the  diverse  workings  of  a  Court.  Although  he  hardly  ever  left  it, 
but  for  a  moment,  although  he  lived  at  it  with  distinction  and  in 
good  society,  although  he  was  liked  at  it  and  even  esteemed  on  the 
score  of  honour  and  discretion,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  never 
was  in  possession  of  a  single  thing,  nor  initiated  into  anything  that 
happened.  His  frivolous  and  superficial  life  tvas  like  his  Memoirs  ; 
he  knew  nothing  more  than  everybody  saw  ;  he  was  content  to  be  at 
the  banquets  and  the  balls,  as  his  vanity  takes  care  to  proclaim,  but 
he  never  was  in  any  privacy.  He  may  sometimes  have  been  informed 
of  things  relating  to  his  friends,  by  themselves,  and  as  they  were 
persons  of  consideration  they  might  give  him  some  relative  intel¬ 
ligence,  but  this  was  neither  long  nor  frequent.  His  friends  of  this 
class,  few  in  number,  knew  too  w’ell  the  lightness  of  the  stuff  to  lose 
their  time  upon  it. 

‘  Dangeau  had  a  mind  below  mediocrity,  very  futile,  very  incapable 
in  all  respects,  easily  taking  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  feeding  on 
air  and  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  diet.  His  whole  ability  went 
no  further  than  a  studied  behaviour,  careful  to  wound  nobody,  and  to 
multiply  those  puffs  of  wind  which  flattered  him  ;  to  acquire,  to  pre¬ 
serve,  and  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  consideration,  without  caring  to  perceive 
tliat,  from  the  King  downwards,  his  vanities  and  his  foibles  were  the 
laughing-stock  of  society,  or  the  traps  into  which  he  was  often  made 
to  fall.  With  all  this,  his  Memoirs  are  full  of  facts  not  noticed  in  the 


diary  long  anterior  to  that  which  is  now'  published.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  remark  that  in  this  and  the  following  translations  of  passages 
in  Saint-Simon  in  this  article,  we  have  sought  as  far  as  possible  to 
preserve  the  roughness,  and  even  the  occasional  incoherence  of 
style  of  the  author,  sometimes,  as  in  the  original,  at  the  expense  of 
grammatical  correctness. 
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gazettfs;  they  will  gain  value  as  they  grow  old;  fhei/  will  he  of  great 
vse  to  nng  one  who  seekx  to  write  with  more  soliditg,  for  an  accurate 
chronologii  and  to  avoid  confuxion.  Indeed  they  present,  with  tlie  most 
desirable  precision,  the  outward  aspect  of  the  Court,  the  day's  life  and 
what  it  consisted  of,  the  occupations,  the  amusements,  the  division  of 
the  King’s  time,  the  chief  occupations  of  everybody  at  it,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  more  desirable  for  history  than  to  have  similar 
memoirs  of  all  the  reigns,  if  it  w'ore  possible,  from  Charles  V.,  w’hich 
would  throw  a  marvellous  light  on  the  futility  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  these  reigns. 

‘A  word  more  of  this  singular  author.  lie  made  no  secret  of  this 
Journal,  because  he  w'rotc  it  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  it ; 
but  he  did  not  show  it ;  it  has  only  been  seen  since  his  death.  It  has 
not  yet  been  printed,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Due  de  Luynes, 
his  grandson,  who  has  allowed  some  conies  to  be  taken  of  it.’  (  Saint- 
Simon,  tom.  xviii.  p.  60.) 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  Saint-Simon  has  described  the  style 
and  the  character  of  the  author  of  the  Diaries  with  his  usual 
caustic  felicity,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  some  want  of 
candour  in  this  reference  to  a  work  by  which  he  himself  largely 
benefited.  Nobody  would  infer  from  this  passage,  and  indeed 
the  discovery  has  only  been  made  very  recently,  that  Saint- 
Simon  alludes  to  himself  in  the  sentence  we  have  printed  in 
italics.  He  it  W’as  who,  undertaking  to  write  the  history  of  the 
j)eriod  w’ith  greater  solidity,  condescended  to  borrow  from 
Dangeau  at  least  the  chronological  order  of  his  narrative.  But 
before  we  enter  upon  the  proof  of  this  curious  species  of 
plagiarism  (if  so  it  can  be  called),  we  must  trace  the  history 
of  the  Journal  itself. 

The  original  manuscript  is  still  at  the  Chateau  de  Dampierre, 
the  seat  of  the  Dues  de  Luynes :  it  consists  of  thirty-seven 
folio  volumes  :  the  year  1693  forming  two  volumes ;  almost  every 
other  year  a  single  one.  Dangeau  devoted  a  separsite  page  to 
each  day  in  the  year,  and  indeed  rarely  filled  it.  The  margin 
of  this  manuscript  bears  numerous  pencil-marks  and  references 
made  by  Saint-Simon,  to  whom  it  was  lent  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes  his  contemporary ;  and  other  marks  by  ^Madame  de 
Genlis,  who  had  it  for  ten  years  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an 
edition  of  very  imperfect  extracts  from  the  text.  Several 
other  copies  of  the  manuscript  are  in  existence.  Of  these 
the  most  important  was  that  made  for  Saint-Simon  with  alter¬ 
nate  blank  pages  to  enable  him  to  intercalate  his  own  notes  and 
additions ;  and  each  volume  of  this  copy  contains  a  classified 
index  under  different  heads  of  subjects — as  Bangs,  Mariages, 
Morts,  &c. — carefully  prepared  by  Saint-Simon  or  by  his  secre¬ 
taries.  Some  partial  and  incomplete  publications  of  the  Journal, 
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or  rather  of  extracts  from  it,  had  previously  been  made ;  the 
first  by  Voltaire  in  1770:  the  second  by  Madame  de  Genlis, 
who  began  the  work  under  the  patronage  of  Najwleon,  and 
ended  it  by  a  dedication  to  Louis  XVIII. :  it  appeared  in  four 
volumes  in  1817.  Lcmontcy  published  some  further  extracts 
in  1829,  and  MM.  Paul  Lacroix  and  Ainedee  Pichot  again  in 
1830.  But  these  fragments  give  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
imjKn  tance  of  the  work  for  historical  reference — still  less  of  the 
brilliancy  and  interest  of  Saint-Simon’s  Additions.  We  owe  to 
the  present  editors  a  complete  and  careful  revision  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  these  vast  materials,  wliich  cannot  fail  to 
tind  a  place  in  every  historical  library  in  Europe. 

It  results  from  the  researelies  of  the  recent  editors  of  the 
Uangeau  Journal,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  text  of  Saint- 
Simon’s  Additions  with  his  finished  Memoir,  that  these  notes 
( which  are  frequently  of  great  extent)  must  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  the  ^lemoirs  themselves.  In  fact,  many  of  the  most 
striking  j)assages  in  the  INIemoirs — as,  for  example,  the  magni¬ 
ficent  character  of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  and  the  affecting 
narrative  of  the  death  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  followed 
immediately  by  that  of  her  husband — were  originally  composed 
in  the  form  of  annotations  to  Dangeau.  Thus  even  the  character 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  his  reign,  which  is  introduced  in  tlie 
Memoirs  at  the  time  of  his  death,  fills  a  note  to  the  Journal 
of  the  same  date  of  no  less  than  eighty  pages  octavo  of  small 
type.  The  same  may  be  said  of  an  immense  number  of  charac¬ 
ters  and  anecdotes.  Yet  the  materials  to  be  found  in  the 
‘  Additions  ’  were  by  no  means  all  employed  in  the  composition 
of  the  ‘  ^lemoirs  ;  ’  on  the  contrary,  the  earlier  work  is  a  store 
of  fresh  matter,  frequently  of  the  liveliest  interest.  In  the 
passages  which  were  transferred  to  the  ‘  Memoirs  ’  and  incor- 
])orated  in  them,  the  style  has  undergone  some  revision  and  is 
somewhat  more  subdued  than  in  the  first  burst  of  Saint-Simon’s 
impetuous  eloquence.  It  is  also  heightened  in  effect  by  nu¬ 
merous  additional  touches.  The  fact  that  the  ‘  Memoirs  ’  were 
written  subsequently  to  the  ‘  Additions,’  is  proved  by  innu¬ 
merable  circumstances,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  refer. 

Dangeau  himself  died  in  September  1720,  and  had  written 
up  his  Journal  till  within  three  weeks  of  his  death.  His 
widow  showed  his  manuscripts,  and  allowed  copies  to  be 
made  from  them.  Madame  de  ^laintcnon  had  had  a  copy 
:it  St.  Cyr  some  time  before,  which  she  read  with  extreme 
entertainment — as  well  she  might,  for  it  was  the  reflex  of 
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lier  own  existence.*  But  Saint-Simon  expressly  states  that 
he  never  saw  the  Journal  until  after  Dan^jeau’s  death;  and 
there  is  evidence  at  Dampierre  that  it  did  not  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  who  had  the  copy 
made  for  Saint-Simon,  until  1729.  There  is  also  internal 
evidence  that  the  ‘  Additions  ’  were  chieHy  written  between  the 
years  1734  and  1738.  Thus,  in  a  note  on  the  year  1705,  speaking 
of  the  11.  P.  Fran9ois  Marie,  then  General  of  the  Carmelites, 
he  adds  that  this  reverend  person  ‘  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- seven, 

‘  in  this  year  1734,  with  a  great  reputation.’  In  the  survey  of 
the  King’s  reign,  which  occurs  at  the  date  of  his  death  in  1715, 
he  states  that  Puysegur  was  not  made  a  marshal  of  France 
till  1735.  In  speaking  of  Madame  Guy  on,  who  died  in  1717, 
Saint-Simon  says  that  ^although  she  has  been  dead  ticenty  years, 
‘  her  little  flock  still  exists,  and  still  hopes  to  obtain  the  reversal 
‘  of  the  decree  which  condemned  their  doctrines ;  ’  this  passage 
must  then  have  been  written  in  1737  or  later.  So  again  in 
describing  Lord  Stanhope’s  visit  to  Paris  in  1720,  Saint-Simon 
speaks  of  him  as  the  predecessor  of  Walpole,  ‘  dont  la  puissaiice 
‘  dure  encore  ’ — these  woi'ds  were  therefore  written  towai'ds  the 
latter  part  of  Sir  Robert’s  administration.  It  is  clear  that  these 
notes  were  made  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  period  to  which 
they  relate,  that  is,  not  before  1735.  From  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  the  editors  contend  that  Saint-Simon  did  not 
begin  to  give  to  his  Memoirs  their  permanent  form  before 
the  year  1740,  and  that  they  were  entirely  composed  at  La 
Ferte-Vidame,  his  country-seat,  after  that  date ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  his  own  ‘  Introduction,’  in  which  he  discusses  the 
propriety  of  writing  contemporary  history,  bears  date  July  1743. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  manuscript  of  the  Memoirs, 
which  still  exists  in  the  possession  of  the  present  representative 
of  the  familyt,  is  entirely  written  by  Saint-Simon  himself,  with 


*  IMadame  de  Maintenon,  writing  in  February  1716,  soon  after 
the  King’s  death,  says,  ‘  Je  voudrois  savoir  jusqu’ou  M.  de  Dangeau 
‘  conduit  ses  Menioires,  afin  de  les  menager  plus  ou  nioins,  car 
‘  cest  le  seul  amusement  que  j’aie.’  In  fact  at  that  time  they  were 
not  completed,  for  Dangeau  lived  tp  carry  them  down  four  years 
later  than  the  time  at  which  she  was  then  reading  the  earlier  portion 
of  them. 

t  We  believe  that  this  gentleman  is  called  in  France  the  Due 
de  Saint-Simon,  and  indeed  sits  under  that  title  in  the  Senate  of 
the  Kmpire ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  any  right  to  it. 
lie  is  really  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Simon,  being  descended  i'rom 
another  branch  of  the  family,  in  which  the  duche-pairie  never  passed 
at  all.  The  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  had 
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great  regularity  and  minuteness — a  work  of  colossal  magnitude, 
especially  wlicu  it  is  considered  that  a  lame  portion — perhaps 
the  whole  — had  been  composed  and  compiled  in  a  more  frag¬ 
mentary  shape,  before  it  was  fused  down  into  its  mature  and 
perfect  form. 

The  evidence  here  referred  to  as  to  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  the  Memoirs  raises  a  variety  of  ])erplexing  questions,  and 
considerably  modifies  the  opinion  which  has  commonly  i)re- 
vailed  as  to  the  nature  of  Saint-Simon’s  work.  From  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  multiplicity  of  details  it  contains,  which  no  human 
being  coidd  accunitely  retain  in  his  memory  for  a  lengthened 
period — from  the  intense  vivacity  and  fever  of  the  style,  which 
burns  with  tlic  passions  of  every  hour,  and  is  totally  unlike  the 
cool  reminiscences  of  an  elderly  man  writing  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after  the  events  he  describes — and,  lastly,  from  Saint- 
Simon’s  own  declarations,  it  has  commonly  been  supposed  that 
these  celebrated  Memoirs  were  for  the  most  part  written  at 
the  j>eriods  to  which  they  relate.  The  author  himself  says 
in  his  opening  pages,  that  from  his  earliest  years 

‘  The  reading  of  history,  and  especially  of  the  private  memoirs  of 
our  own  history  since  Francis  L,  whiclj  1  carried  on  myself,  gave  me 
the  desire  to  write  those  of  what  I  might  witness,  desiring  and 
hoping  to  be  something  myself,  and  to  know  as  well  as  I  could  the 
transactions  of  my  time.  The  objections  to  such  a  course  were  not 
unperceived  by  me,  but  the  determination  to  ket  p  the  secret  to 
myself  alone  appeared  to  me  to  remove  them.  I  therefore  began 
in  July  1694,  being  then  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  bearing  my 
name,  at  the  camp  of  Guinsheim  on  the  llhine,  in  the  army  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Lorges.’  (Saint- Simoti,  tom.  i.  p.  3.) 

If  the  ^lemoirs  were  originally  composed  in  the  solitary  retire¬ 
ment  of  La  Ferte  many  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
they  relate,  they  would  of  course  lose  that  highest  claim  to 
credibility  which  is  due  to  contemporary  records ;  and  as  re¬ 
gards  the  precise  language  used  by  Saint-Simon  himself,  and  by 
other  persons  in  many  memorable  interviews,  it  would  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  Imaginary,  if  not  fictitious.  But  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs  has  guarded  himself  against  this  imputation  in  a 
very  })recise  manner.  He  says  in  concluding  his  work :  — 


two  sons,  born  in  1698  and  1699  respectively.  The  elder  of  these, 
known  as  the  Due  de  liuffec,  died  unmarried  in  1746  ;  the  younger, 
known  as  the  Manjuis  de  Ruffec,  married  Mademoiselle  d’Angervil- 
liers,  but  had  no  children,  and  died  in  1754 — a  year  before  his  father, 
who  thus  survived  all  his  offspring.  The  visionary  author  of  the 
sect  of  Saint-Simonians  was  a  Count  de  Saint-Simon,  and  a  cadet  of 
the  family. 
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‘  I  have  an  observation  to  make  as  to  the  conversations  I  have 
held  with  many  persons,  especially  with  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  the 
Due  d’Orleans,  the  Due  de  Bcauvilliers,  the  Due  du  Maine  once,  the 
late  King  three  or  four  times,  and  with  many  other  persons  of  note,  and 
as  to  the  opinions  I  may  have  given  or  rejected.  These  conversations 
are  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  numerous,  that  I  understand  that  a  reader 
not  acquainted  with  me  might  be  tempted  to  rank  them  with  those 
factitious  harangues  which  historians  have  often  lent  of  themselves  to 
generals  in  the  tield,  to  ambassadors,  senators,  and  conspirators,  for  the 
purpose  of  adorning  their  books.  But  I  protest,  with  the  same  truth 
which  has  hitherto  guided  my  pen,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the 
speeches  delivered  or  reported  by  me,  which  is  not  set  forth  in  these 
Memoirs  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  ;  and  that  if  I  have 
anything  to  reproach  myself  with,  it  is  that  I  have  weakened,  rather 
than  strengthened,  my  own  language  in  this  report  of  it,  because  the 
memory  loses  sometliing  of  what  took  place,  and  in  the  vivacity  of 
conversation  one  speaks  with  more  force  than  one  can  give  to  the 
relation  of  what  was  said.  I  will  add,  with  the  same  confidence,  that 
no  one  who  has  known  me,  and  lived  with  me,  would  conceive  a 
doubt  on  the  fidelity  of  these  conversations  or  fail  to  recognise  me  in 
every  line.’  {Saint-Simon,  tom.  xx.  p.  93.) 

It  is  certain  that  a  report  of  a  conversation  having  any  claims 
to  verbal  accuracy  must  be  made  immediately  after  it  took  place ; 
and  from  the  care  and  evident  pride  with  which  Saint-Simon 
has  preserved  what  he  said,  and  what  was  said  to  him,  on  many 
momentous  occasions,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  made  a  careful 
note  of  it  at  the  time.  To  suppose  the  contrary  would  be  to 
destroy  the  chief  value  of  the  work. 

But  there  is  still  more  direct  evidence  that  in  1699,  when  the 
author  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  some  portion  of  the 
Memoirs  was  already  in  existence.  lie  had  at  that  early 
period  of  his  life  conceived  an  especial  veneration  and  regard  for 
M.  de  Ranee,  the  Abbe  who  had  then  recently  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  which  he  was  about  to  renovate  by 
his  ascetic  piety.  A  singular  counsellor  for  a  young  eourtier 
on  such  a  subject !  Yet  to  the  Abbe  of  La  Trappe  he  addressed 
himself  in  the  following  letter — we  shall  quote  the  greater  part 
of  it,  for  it  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the  earnest  and  con¬ 
scientious  spirit  in  which  Saint-Simon  a])plied  himself  to  this 
work,  and  it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  M.  Cheruel’s  edition : — 

‘  I  must  be  well  persuaded.  Sir,  of  your  singular  goodness  towards 
me,  to  venture  to  take  the  liberty,  as  I  now  do,  of  sending  you  by 
the  bands  of  M.  du  Charmel  the  papers  I  had  the  honour  to  mention 
to  you  at  my  last  journey,  when  you  allowed  me  to  do  so.  I  then 
told  you  that  for  some  time  past  I  have  been  working  on  a  sort  of 
memoirs  of  my  life,  which  contain  everything  relating  especially 
to  myself,  and  also,  rather  in  general  and  superficially,  a  kind  of 
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narrative  of  the  things  of  the  Court ;  and  as  I  have  proposed  to  myself 
the  exact  truth,  and  have  therefore  given  myself  free  rein  to  speah 
it,  good  or  bad,  just  as  it  seemed  to  myself  about  this  person  or  the 
other,  seeking  to  gratify  my  own  inclinations  and  passions  as  fiir  as 
truth  allowed,  since  I  am  writing  for  myself,  or  for  a  very  few'  of  my 
own  family  during  my  life,  and  for  whomsoever  it  may  please  after 
my  death,  I  have  stopped  to  spare  no  one  on  any  consideration.  But 
perceiving  that  this  sort  of  work  goes  on  every  day  increasing,  and 
thinking  with  some  complacency  that  I  may  leave  it  after  me,  but  not 
wisliing  to  be  exposed  to  scruples  wdiich  might  induce  me,  towards 
the  close  of  my  life  or  even  sooner,  to  burn  it,  as  had  been  my  first 
intention,  by  reason  of  all  it  contains  against  the  reputation  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  and  this  the  more  irreparably  as  tlie  whole  truth  is 
told,  and  passion  has  only  infiamed  the  style — I  have  resolved  to 
trouble  you  with  some  passages,  to  intreat  you  from  these  to  judge  of 
the  piece,  and  to  have  the  goodness  to  lay  dow’n  some  rule  for  me 
ever  to  speak  the  truth  without  wounding  my  conscience,  and  to  give 
me  wholesome  counsel  as  to  the  manner  I  should  follow  in  writing  of 
things  which  touch  myself  more  nearly  than  others.  1  have  there¬ 
fore  chosen  the  narrative  of  our  suit  against  MM.  de  Luxemburg, 
father  and  son,  w  hich  gave  rise  to  passages  that  roused  in  me  almost 
all  the  liveliest  passions,  more  sensibly  than  I  had  ever  felt  in  my  life, 
all  w'hich  is  expressed  in  a  style  that  betrays  it.  This  is,  1  think,  the 
sharpest  and  bitterest  thing  in  my  ^lemoirs,  yet  I  have  endeavoured 
to  adhere  to  the  most  exact  truth.  I  have  copied  it  from  them, 
W'here  it  is  recorded  here  and  there,  according  to  the  time  at  which 
we  pleaded,  and  I  have  put  it  altogether;  and  instead  of  sj>paking 
openly,  as  in  my  Memoirs  themselves,  I  name  myself  in  this  copy 
as  I  name  others,  so  that  I  may  hereafter  keep  it  and  use  it  without 
appearing  to  be  the  author.  1  have  also  added  two  of  my  portraits 
as  specimens  of  the  rest ;  that  of  M.  d’Aguesseau  being  iavourable, 
may  suffice  for  those  of  that  sort,  of  which  there  are  much  fewer  than 
of  the  bad.  I  flatter  myself  then,  that  in  the  midst  of  your  suflerings 
and  troubles  caused  by  this  happy  change  in  your  great  and  wonder¬ 
ful  monastery,  you  will  have  the  charity  to  examine  what  1  send  you, 
to  think  of  it  before  God,  and  to  dictate  the  advice  and  salutary 
counsels  I  presume  to  ask  of  you,  so  that,  being  in  writing,  they  may 
not  escape  my  memory,  and  I  may  all  my  life  have  recourse  to  them. 
I  think  it  superfluous  to  ask  for  precautions  of  secrecy,  and  as  to  the 
pitch  of  voice  in  which  these  papers  may  be  read  aloud  to  you,  so 
that  nothing  be  heard  beyond  your  room ;  they  themselves  will 
sufficiently  remind  you  of  it.’  (  Saint-  Simon,  tom.  i.  p.  lx.) 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  facts  of  this  history  tliat  these 
tremendous  revelations  of  the  courts  of  kings  and  of  the  heart 
of  man,  which  lay  buried  for  nearly  a  century  from  the  world, 
should  have  been  whispered  for  the  first  time  in  a  cell  of 
La  TrapjM?.  That  monastery  was  only  five  short  leagues  from 
LaFerte-Vidame,  the  country-house  of  the  Saint-Simons:  M.  de 
Ranee  was  a  neighbour  and  friend  of  the  first  Duke ;  he  was 
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looked  up  to  as  a  father  by  Saint-Simon  himself ;  and  in  that  stern 
abode  the  young  Duke  continued  for  long  successive  years  to 
seek  guidance  and  consolation,  sometimes  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
It  was  there  he  betook  himself  as  a  disappointed  suitor  of  nine¬ 
teen,  when  the  daughter  of  M.  de  Beauvilliers  declined  to  marry 
him ;  and  he  repeated  his  clandestine  visits  at  frequent  intervals 
— clandestine,  only  to  avoid  the  remarks  of  the  world  on  so 
rare  a  predilection  in  a  young  man  of  rank  and  fashion. 

It  is  then  evident  from  this  letter  that  in  the  five  years 
intervening  between  1694  to  1699,  Saint-Simon  had  already 
executed  his  design  to  a  considerable  extent ;  as  far  as  his  short 
experience  then  permitted.  He  knew  what  he  had  already 
written  to  be  of  a  nature  to  affect  the  reputations  of  ‘  thou- 
‘  sands  of  people.’  It  may  also  be  inferred  that,  although  his 
Memoirs  were  noted  at  the  time  in  the  first  person,  he  afterwards, 
in  recopylng  them,  adopted  the  third  person,  and  fused  the 
separate  passages  of  the  narrative  together.  In  the  ‘  Additions’ 
to  Dangeau  he  always  s|ieaks  of  himself  as  the  Due  de  Saint- 
Simon;  but  in  the  final  copy  of  the  complete  Memoirs  he 
again  uses  the  first  person  throughout,  in  speaking  of  him¬ 
self.  Tlie  passion  for  this  species  of  composition  grew  witli 
his  years.  His  existence  in  Versailles  —  where  he  occupied  the 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  palace,  now  partly  adorned  by 
the  portraits  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England  —  was  that  of  a 
recluse,  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  Court  allowed.  He 
himself  observes  that  seeming  to  have  nothing  to  do,  he  was 
constantly  employed,  chiefly  in  collecting  and  recording  the 
occurrences  of  the  time.  AVe  are  informed  that  the  mass  of  his 
manuscript  notes,  still  in  existence,  many  of  which  have  not 
been  examined,  is  enormous.  Some  of  them  were  of  a  very 
delicate  and  compromising  nature.  The  reader  of  the  Memoirs 
will  remember  the  terror  of  Saint-Simon,  when  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  King  a 
casket  of  confidential  papers,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
young  prince  by  his  occult  friend  and  adviser,  and  were  only 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  dexterous  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers.  These  circumstances,  to  which 
many  others  might  be  added,  convince  us  that  to  collect  and 
prepare  the  materials  of  the  Alemoirs  was  the  work  of  Saint- 
Simon’s  life,  and  that  he  did  not  sit  down  at  La  Forte  at  the  ago 
of  sixty  or  sixty-five  to  recall  the  mere  recollections  of  his  more 
active  years.  The  late  Mr.  Rogers  was  born  in  1763  and  died 
in  1855 ;  his  life,  therefore,  though  twelve  years  longer  than  that 
of  Saint-Simon,  included  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the 
first  half  of  the  present,  just  as  that  of  Saint-Simon  included  the 
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corre3i>on(ling  period  a  hundred  years  earlier.  Saint-Simon 
writing  from  recollection  the  transactions  he  had  witnessed 
thirty  or  forty  years  before,  would  have  been  in  the  same  [K)si- 
tion  as  if  Mr.  Rogers  had  sat  down  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  minutely  to  describe  in  twenty  octavo  volumes  the 
Court  of  George  III.,  the  frolics  of  the  Princes,  the  ‘  delicate 
‘  investigation,’  and  the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte. 

Pictures  such  as  Saint-Simon  loved  to  paint  must  be  touched 
with  tnoi<it  colours.  To  take  an  example,  from  amongst  a  hundred 
others.  The  four  first  days  of  the  year  1710  were  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  of  Saint-Simon’s  life :  he  remarks  that  ‘  they 
‘  deserve  a  sort  of  journal,’  from  the  part  he  took  in  them,  and 
from  their  ulterior  consequences.  He  had  just  returned 
from  La  Ferte  to  Versailles,  after  an  absence  of  several  months. 
The  manifest  aversion  of  the  King  rendered  the  life  of  a  courtier 
disagreeable  and  degrading  to  him.  All  hope  of  employment 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  was  at  an  end.  At  thirty-five  he  was 
disposed  to  break  with  the  Court  altogether,  though  as  the  King’s 
reign  was  evidently  approaching  its  close,  and  Saint-Simon  was 
in  favour  with  his  apparent  successor,  this  resolution  was  less 
desperate  than  it  looked  at  first  sight.  On  his  arrival  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  he  found  the  disfavour  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  more  complete  than  his  own,  and  with  this  aggravation — 
that  the  Prince  deserved  it.  His  scandalous  liaison  with  Madame 
d’Argenton,  and  the  orgies  of  St.  Cloud,  had  excited  against 
the  Duke  the  irritation  of  the  King  (who  resented  the  affront  to 
his  daughter),  the  disgust  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  even 
the  cry  of  the  French  Court.  Saint-Simon  instantly  made 
up  his  mind  that  if  he  was  to  remain  at  Versailles  at  all — 
if  he  was  to  save  the  Prince  who  was  his  friend  from  utter  ruin, 
and  to  regain  any  position  in  the  King’s  favour — it  could  only  be 
by  heroic  measures  and  a  signal  victory.  On  this  determination 
he  acted.  On  January  1,  he  told  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that 
there  was  but  one  remedy  for  the  evil — that  he  must  renounce 
jMadame  d’Argenton,  to  whom  he  was  extravagantly  attached. 
For  three  days,  supported  by  a  single  friend.  Marshal  Besons, 
Saint-Simon  renewed  the  assault.  He  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  expostulation,  of  ingenious  argument,  of  menace ;  on  the 
third  day,  by  tlie  sheer  force  of  energy  and  of  eloquence,  he 
triumphed :  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Court  and  of  the  town  it 
was  announced  on  January  4,  that  Madame  d’Argenton  was 
dismissed.  Tlic  spell  was  broken — the  victim  of  vice  and  passion 
was  delivered.  That  same  morning  Saint-Simon,  himself  still 
in  disgrace,  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  service  he  had  just  rendered  to  the 
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Royal  Family,  he  succeeded,  by  a  temperate  assertion  of  his  own 
loyalty  and  self-respect,  in  softening  to  some  extent  the  pride 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  proudest  and  most  jealous  sovereign 
who  ever  reigned.  All  these  conversations  are  related  in 
the  Memoirs  with  verbal  and  literal  accuracy.  Even  the  posi¬ 
tions  and  attitudes  of  the  respective  personages  are  iwrtrayed. 
No  detail  is  omitted  which  can  give  life  and  reality  to  the  scene. 
To  believe  that  these  chapters  were  wu'ltten  thirty  years  after 
the  event  is  to  attribute  to  Saint-Simon  either  a  miracle  of 
memory  or  a  mere  romance.  AVe  infer,  on  the  contrary,  from 
this  and  similar  passages,  that  it  was  his  habit  to  reduce  to 
writing  in  the  form  of  a  journal  conversations  and  incidents  of 
great  interest  relating  to  himself,  and  that  these  passages  Avere 
afterwards  incorporated  in  his  great  work. 

The  fragmentary  character  of  these  materials  or  passages, 
written,  as  Saint-Simon  himself  declares,  under  the  passionate 
influences  of  the  moment,  may  be  traced  throughout ;  and  this 
theory  explains  the  occasional  intervention  of  long  and  even 
tedious  episodes  and  dissertations,  Avhich  were  woven  into  the 
Memoirs,  sometimes  without  much  reference  to  the  context. 
But  where  the  chronological  thread  of  the  narrative  is  well  pre¬ 
served  in  relation  to  public  events  or  to  third  parties,  it  is  mainly 
due  to  the  use  Saint-Simon  made  of  Dangeau’s  Journal. 

The  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Memoirs  are  remarkably  in¬ 
coherent,  as  if  the  author  had  not  yet  settled  the  plan  he  Avas 
finally  to  adopt.  After  succinctly  relating  the  incidents  of  his 
OAvn  birth  and  boyhood,  Avith  his  entry  into  the  Grey  Musketeers, 
Saint-Simon  suddenly  breaks,  in  his  second  and  third  chapters, 
upon  the  memorable  scene  of  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Chartres 
(afterwards  the  Regent  Orleans)  Avith  Mademoiselle  de  Blois, 
the  second  of  Madame  de  Montespan’s  daughters ;  and  the 
marriage  of  the  Due  du  Maine,  another  of  the  King’s  bastards, 
to  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Conde.  It  Avas  on  that  occasion 
that  Madame,  indignant  Avith  her  son  for  consenting  to  such  an 
alliance,  boxed  his  ears  Avhen  he  approached  to  kiss  her  hand  in 
the  full  assembly  of  the  Court.*  But  Saint-Simon  (avIio  as  a 
boy  of  seventeen  Avitnessed  the  scene)  had  another,  and,  so  to 
speak,  a  more  epic  reason  for  relating  it.  The  results  of  those 

*  The  Memoirs  have  it,  ‘  En  ce  moment  Madame  lui  appliejue  un 
‘  soufWet  si  sonore  qu’il  fut  entendu  de  quelques  pa?,’  &c.  In  the 
ruder  language  of  his  ‘  Addition  ’  to  Dangeau  (vol.  iv.  p.  8.)  Saint- 
Simon  wrote,  ‘  Mais  au  moment  de  lui  prendre  la  main,  elle  lui  decocha 
‘  MM  soufflet  a  lui  fair e  voir  les  chandelles.’  These  variations  of  style 
pervade  the  whole  work,  but  the  first  expression  of  the  passage  is 
frequently  the  more  vigorous  of  the  tAvo. 
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ill-fated  marriages — the  never-ending  struggle  between  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  bastards  of  the  King,  whom  it  was  his  policy  to 
intermarry  with  the  junior  branches  of  the  Royal  Family ;  and, 
above  all,  the  personal  hatred  and  rivalry  of  Maine  and  Orleans, 
which  exploded  twenty  years  afterwards  on  the  King’s  death — 
are  the  fivdos  of  the  book.  These  sources  of  an  almost  Theban 
hatred  are  inexhaustible.  They  mark  the  course  of  events. 
They  mark  still  more  the  abhorrence  of  Saint-Simon  for  the 
illegitimate  pretender  and  his  indulgent  affection  for  the  Prince, 
who,  with  all  his  faults  and  vices,  was  at  least  not  faithless  to  his 
early  friend.  Hence,  in  bringing  the  Due  de  Chartres  and  the 
Due  du  Maine  thus  abruptly  on  the  scene  in  his  second  chapter, 
he  at  once  rivets  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  his  principal 
personages.  If  this  was  an  artifice  of  composition — and  as  such 
we  regard  it,  for  indeed  the  date  of  the  marriage  (1692)  was 
anterior  to  the  proper  commencement  of  the  Memoirs — it  bears 
the  stamp  of  maturity,  and  the  passage  was  no  doubt  placed 
where  it  stands  long  after  all  the  dire  consequences  of  those 
ominous  nuptials  had  unfolded  themselves  at  the  Court  of  France. 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  1693,  at  eiglity- 
seven  years  of  age,  raised  Saint-Sinjon  to  the  highest  rank  in 
the  peerage :  he  was  then  himself  about  eighteen  ;  for  it  may 
here  be  noted  tl’.at  Claude  de  Rouvroy,  the  first  duke,  was  born 
in  1606  under  Henry  IV.,  and  his  son,  the  subject  of  these 
remarks,  lived  till  1755,  the  two  generations  extending  for  very 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half — a  period  as  long,  in  our  own  history, 
as  that  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  the  reign  of  George  III. 
The  young  duke,  who  was  the  King's  godson,  entered  upon  his 
father’s  offices  and  dignities,  and  displayed  at  once  a  maturity 
of  character  capable  of  holding  them.  Hence,  he  relates  with 
complacency  the  contest  for  precedency  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Luxemburgs  (the  Due  de  Luxemburg  having 
claimed  precedence  over  sixteen  other  peers) ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  selected  this  specimen  of  his  Notes  for  the  judgment  of 
tlie  Abbe  de  Ranee.  The  specimen  we  should  now  say  was  ill- 
chosen,  for  to  modern  eyes  the  subject  is  uninteresting  and 
the  style  cumbrous.  But  such  as  it  is,  it  fills  the  greater  part 
of  four  or  five  chapters. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  year  1695  was  spent  by  Saint- 
Simon  with  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  it  is  not  till  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  following  year  that  the  series  of  events 
becomes  regular ;  and  here  we  find  him  at  once  on  the  track  of 
Dangcau.  The  following  passage,  though  not  of  especial  im¬ 
portance  in  itself,  will  serve  to  show  with  convenient  brevity 
liow  the  Memoirs  were  constructed  upon  this  basis. 
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Daiigeau  relates,  with  liis  accustomed  formality,  tiuit — 

‘  On  Sunday,  1st  January,  1696,  at  Versailles,  the  King  convoked  the 
Chapter  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  before  going  to  chapel,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  Due 
de  Lanti,  a  Roman,  who  had  long  borne  the  arms  of  France,  his  wife 
being  of  the  house  of  Tremoille-Noirmoutier,  sister  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Bracciano.  After  the  Chapter  we  marched  to  the  chapel ;  the  King 
took  his  seat  and  received  the  oath  of  the  Bishop  of  Noyon,  who  has 
the  place  of  the  Archbishof)  of  J’aris.  His  IMajesty  then  heard  mass, 
and  afterwards  received  the  oath  of  the  Comte  de  Guiscard,  who 
was  presented  by  the  Marshal  de  Joyeuse  and  M.  d'Atibigny.  The 
cardinals  at  this  ceremony  had  no  stools,  but  sate  on  a  bench  like  tlie 
other  knights.  The  Cardinals  d'Estreesand  Fiirsteinberg  were  there. 
{Danffcau,  tom.  v.  p.  340.) 

Flat  and  uninteresting  enough !  Yet  of  Dangcau’s  thirty- 
seven  folios  this  is  not  an  unfair  specimen.  Now  let  us  see 
how  Saint-Simon  lights  up  the  horizon.  At  the  name  of  Due 
Lanti,  he  first  writes  a  note,  Avhich  is  to  be  found  in  the  ‘  Addi¬ 
tions,’  in  the  following  terms  : — 

‘  Ce  Due  Lanti  est  peu  de  chose.  He  took  the  name  of  La  Rovere, 
because  he  hud  a  mother  who  bore  it,  but  those  La  Roveres  were 
themselves  peasants  of  Savona.  It  was  a  fisherman  of  that  town  or 
the  environs  who  was  father  of  Francis  la  Rovere  who  became  pope, 
in  1471,  and  reigned  for  fourteen  years  under  the  name  of  Sixtus  IV. 
That  maniac  Julius  II.,  elected  in  1503,  and  pope  for  ten  years,  wa; 
the  son  of  Sixtus’  brother.  They  raised  their  family,  into  which  fell 
the  Duchy  of  Urbino  and  other  great  fiefs,  by  money  and  by  great 
alliances  which  have  reverted  to  the  popes  for  the  most  part  by 
usurpation.  Cardinal  d’Estrees  got  the  Order  for  the  Due  Lanti  on 
account  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bracciano,  his  sister-in-law,  who  was 
then  very  intimate  w’ith  him,  but  who,  becoming  famous  afterwards 
under  the  name  of  the  Princesse  des  Ursins,  quarrelled  bitterly  with 
him  aud  his  in  Spain,’  &c.  (^Additions  to  Dangcau,  vol.  v.  p.  340.) 

We  now  turn  to  the  Memoirs  themselves,  where  we  find  the 
same  minute  incidents  and  Instorical  notes  thus  transformed: — 

‘The  year  1696  began  by  a  little  mortification  to  persons  who 
were  not  used  to  such  things.  Tlie  King  gave  the  Order  to  M.  de 
Noyon  and  to  Guiscard,  and  at  the  ceremony  the  Canlinals  d’Estrees 
and  de  Fiirstemberg  had  only  a  bench  like  the  other  kniglits.  Little 
by  little  these  dignitaries,  skilled  in  usurpation,  and  happy  to  turn  it 
into  right,  had  found  means  to  get  stools  placed  at  the  credence  of 
the  altar,  as  the  Princes  and  the  Royal  Family  have  near  the  King, 
who  at  last  thought  it  amiss  and  took  them  away.  They  swallowed  it 
without  a  word. 

‘At  the  Chapter  before  the  ceremony  the  King  named  the  Due  Lanti 
of  the  Order,  whose  wife  was  the  sister  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bracciano*, 


*  SI.  Cheruel’s  edition  has  it,  ^  dont  la  saur  etait  femme  de  1 1 
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and  who  served  him  well,  herself  and  her  friends.  These  Lantis  are  f 

nothing  at  all.  They  have  taken  the  name  Della  Rovere,  because  f 

they  had  a  mother  who  bore  it,  and  these  Roveres  were  themselves  5;. 

of  the  dregs  of  the  people  before  their  pontificate.  Francis  della  J  ^ 

Rovere,  who  was  pope  in  1481*,  and  reigned  fourteen  years  under  ?’ 

the  name  of  Si.xtus  IV.,  was  son  of  a  fisherman  in  the  neighbour-  '] 

hood  of  Savona,  and  that  mani.ac  Julius  II.,  pope  in  1503,  and  for  'I 

ton  years,  was  the  son  of  his  brother.  They  neglected  nothing  to  J 

raise  their  family  by  money,  by  alliances,  by  seditions,  and  by  any  I 
other  means.  The  Duchy  of  Urbino  and  other  great  fiefs  fell  to 
them,  which  for  the  most  part  have  since  reverted  to  the  popes.’  H 
(  Saint-  Simon,  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  3(X).)  1 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  this  species  of  comparison  any  i 
further ;  but  every  jiage  of  these  vast  collections  might  furnish  J 
similar  examples.  Dangeau  supplies  the  simple  fact,  succinctly  Ei 
stated,  with  chronological  accuracy  ;  and  we  believe  that  Saint-  | 
Simon  seldom  names  a  person  or  relates  an  occurrence  (except  J 
those  personal  to  himself)  which  do  not  occur  in  Dangeau’s  I  j 

Diaries ;  but  he  immediately  amplifies  the  event.  lie  breathes  [  i 

life  into  these  dead  figures.  Dangeau  tells  us  that  the  Cardinals  H 

sate  on  a  bench,  and  not  on  stools.  What  matter?  Saint-  1 

Simon  barbs  the  trivial  incident  with  the  sting  of  a  mortification  |  , 

inflicted  by  the  King  on  these  arrogant  priests.  Dangeau  Lj 

names  Lanti  as  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  had  borne  the  arms  of  1 1 

France.  Saint-Simon  connects  him  in  an  instant  with  a  jwnti- 
fical  family,  vituperates  a  brace  of  popes,  and  has  a  side  fling  at  ^ 
the  future  Princessc  des  Ursins. 

It  may  deserve  to  be  noted  Xhat  the  ^lemoirs  of  Saint-  ij 

Simon  are  not  the  memoirs  of  nis  life,  nor  did  he  ever  intend  M 

that  they  should  embrace  the  wMole  of  that  protracted  period,  r 

They  commence  in  1695  Avith  his  entry  into  active  life ;  they  | 

end  in  1723  Avith  the  death  of  the  Regent.  The  whole  extent  | 

of  them  is  therefore  confined  to  tAventy-eight  years,  although 
Saint-Simon  lived  thirty-tAvo  years  after  the  event  at  Avhich  he 
brought  them  to  a  close.  He  Avas  himself  forty-eight  years  old 
at  that  date,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  Avas  spent  in  compara¬ 
tive  retirement — in  fact,  but  little  is  knoAvn  of  his  later 
personal  history.  There  is,  hoAvever,  a  passage,  noAV  first  pub¬ 
lished,  at  the  termination  of  the  series,  Avhlch  intimates  that  he 
proposed  in  some  measure  to  continue  it : — 

‘  Duchesse  de  Bracciano,'  but  this  is  evidently  a  slip  of  the  press:  it 
should  be  ‘dont  la  femme  Halt  setur  de  la  Duchesse  Bracciano  f  the 
Addition  previously  quoted  called  him  rightly ‘sa  belle  scEur.’  The 
passage  is  correctly  printed  in  the  earlier  editions. 

*  The  date  was  1471,  rightly  given  in  the  Additions,  wrongly 
copied  by  i^aint-Simon  here. 
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‘  It  is  provoking,’  he  remarks,  ‘  to  lose  sight  of  the  principal  per¬ 
sonages  whom  one  has  been  reading  of,  while  one’s  curiosity  is 
unsatisfied.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  prevent  if  God  gives  me  time. 
Not  indeed  so  exactly  as  when  I  was  in  everything.  Though  Cardinal 
Fleury  concealed  from  me  nothing  tliat  I  wished  to  know  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  also  of  some  transactions  of  the  Court,  I  took  so  little  part 
and  interest  in  them,  that  I  have  reason  to  fear  this  supplement  to 
my  Memoirs  may  be  very  languid,  imperfect,  and  different  from  what 
I  have  hitherto  written,  but  at  least  it  will  appear  what  became  of 
the  personages  who  have  figured  in  the  Memoirs,  and  this  is  all  I 
propose  to  do,  down  to  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury.’  {Saint-Simon, 
vol.  XX.  p.  93.) 

It  is  even  now  by  no  means  ecrtain  that  this  design  tvas  not 
partly  executed,  for  the  miscellaneous  papers  of  Saint-Simon, 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  have 
never  been  thoroughly  examined. 

But  although  the  Memoirs  themselves  are  restricted  to  this 
comparatively  limited  period,  yet  they  constantly  awaken  in 
Saint-Simon’s  inexhaustible  memory  traditions  and  reminis¬ 
cences  extending  a  century  further  back,  and  descending  to  the 
very  time  when  he  committed  them  to  paper.  Thus,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  intrigue,  in  1700,  to  enable  the  Abbe  de 
Soubise  to  be  received  into  the  highly  aristocratic  Chapter  of 
Strasbourg,  in  spite  of  a  notable  blemish  in  his  escutcheon, 
Saint-Simon  runs  up  with  fatal  precision  to  the  great-grand¬ 
mother  of  the  reverend  candidate,  who  was  the  daughter  ‘  de 
‘  ce  cuisinler,  auparavant  marmitou,  apres  portemanteau  d’Henri 
‘  IV.,  qui  ii  force  d’esprit,  d’adresse,  de  le  bien  servir  dans  ses 
‘  plaisirs,  le  servit  dans  ses  affaires,  devint  M.  de  la  Varenne,  et 
‘  fut  compte  le  reste  do  ce  regne.’  Cardinal  Fiirstemberg,  the 
uncle  of  Mme.  de  Dangcau,  was  mixed  up  in  this  affair,  and, 
accordingly,  Saint-Simon  takes  the  opportunity  to  retrace  the 
history  of  his  family  from  1635  down  to  1739.  Tliis  is  one  of  the 
passages  which  demonstrate  that  the  Memoirs  must  for  the 
most  part  have  been  written  after  the  later  date. 

A  still  more  striking  example  occurs  at  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  present  edition  (anno  1711),  where 
Saint-Simon  relates  the  commencement  of  the  Constitution 
UnigenituSy — 

‘  So  fatal  to  the  Church  and  the  State,  so  shameful  to  Eome,  so 
mischievous  to  religion,  so  advantageous  to  the  priests,  the  Sulpicians, 
the  ultrainonlanes,  the  ignorant,  the  creatures  of  nothing,  and 
especially  to  all  sorts  of  knaves  and  scoundrels — the  consequences  of 
which,  directed  as  much  as  possible  on  the  pattern  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  have  thrown  everything  into  disorder, 
ignorance,  deceit,  and  confusion,  with  a  violence  which  still  lasts, 
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under  which  the  whole  kingdom  groans  and  trembles,  and  which, 
after  more  than  thirti/  gears  of  elFrenate  persecution,  lays  on  all 
things  and  on  all  professions  a  weight  ever  more  extensive  and  more 
insupportable.  To  understand  what  I  have  to  say  of  an  affair  whicli 
so  principally  occupied  all  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
miuurity  of  Louis  A'!'.,  and  all  the  rciyu,  latent  under  the  Duke  (of 
Orleans),  open  since  his  fall,  cf  Cardinal  Fleury,  many  things  which 
are  scattered  in  these  ^lemoirs  must  be  recalled  to  mind.’  (^Saint- 
Simon,  vol.  ix.  p.  84.) 

It  is  evident  that  this  passage  was  written  thirty  years  after 
the  event  to  which  it  relates,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  yet  there  is  no  re.ason  to  suppose  that  this 
or  any'  similar  pas.sages  have  been  Intercalated  in  the  manu¬ 
script.  The  same  subject  is  briefly  touched  upon  in  one  of  the 
‘Additions’  to  Dangeau  (1st  March,  1711),  in  a  note  after¬ 
wards  worked  up  by  Saint-Simon  into  the  passage  we  have  just 
(juoted. 

In  the  general  Introduction  to  the  Memoirs  which  now 
stands  prefixed  to  them,  and  which  bears  the  date  of  June 
1743,  when  Saint-Simon  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  he 
expressly  states  that  ‘  to  write  the  history  of  one’s  country  and 
‘  one’s  time,  is  to  go  over  in  the  mind  with  much  reflection  all 
‘  one  has  seen,  touched,  or  known  upon  the  stage  of  the 
‘  world,  and  the  diverse  mechanism,  often  of  very  slight  ac- 
‘  count,  which  has  set  in  motion  the  springs  of  events  of  infinite 
‘  consequence.’  That  was  precisely  the  task  Saint-Simon  pro¬ 
posed  to  himself  and  accomplished.  The  work  he  has  left  us 
may  not  always  be  a  Avork  of  contemporary  history,  but  it  bears 
the  stamp  of  his  full  and  mature  judgment  on  the  events  of  his 
early’  and  middle  life,  as  well  as  of  notes  made  at  the  time. 

When  Saint-Simon  relates  events  which  cannot  have  fallen 
within  his  own  knowledge,  his  testimony  is,  of  course,  infinitely 
less  valuable,  by  all  the  rules  of  historical  evidence,  even  though 
he  generally'  quotes  his  authority.  Of  this  sort  of  mistake  his 
narrative  of  the  death  of  Henrietta  of  England,  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  sister  of  Charles  II.,  is  a  memorable  example. 
Everybody  knows  that,  within  a  few  days  of  her  return  from 
Dover,  in  .Tune  1670,  where  she  had  just  negotiated  a  trc,aty 
between  the  two  Crowns,  this  Princess  suddenly  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  ten  hours.  It  was  supposed  she  might  have  been 
poisoned  in  a  glass  of  succory  Avater :  she  herself  thought  so, 
and  used  some  ominous  Avords  on  her  death-bed  to  Lord 
Montagu  to  that  effect.  Saint-Simon  takes  an  opportunity, 
upon  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1701,  to  revert  to  this  occur¬ 
rence,  Avhich  had  taken  jdace  more  than  thirty  years  before,  and 
five  years,  before  his  OAvn  birth;  and  he  says  that  ‘no  one 
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‘  doubted  th:it  Madame  had  been  poisoned,  et  meme  grossiere- 
*  nient.'  He  tlien  proceeds  to  relate  the  motive  of  this  crime, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was  committed  by  D’Effiat,  Beuvron, 
and  Brissac,  friends  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  and  servants 
of  the  Duke,  though  acting  without  his  direct  knowledge.  The 
story,  as  given  by  Saint-Simon,  was  related  to  him  by  M.  Joly 
de  Fleury,  a  magistrate ;  and  that  person  had  it  from  Brissac 
himself  {Saint-Simon,  tom.  iii.  ]).  180.).  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  Poison  was  no  doubt  suspected,  both 
in  England  and  France ;  but  the  despatch  of  jM.  de  Lionne  to 
M.  Colbert,  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1670*,  demonstrates  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Princess 
died  from  natural  causes.  The  same  statement  is  confirmed  by 
Guy  Patiu,  an  unexceptionable  medical  witness.  Her  body 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  both  French  and  English  sur¬ 
geons,  and  of  a  hundred  peojde;  no  indications  whatever  of 
poison  were  found.  At  the  time  when  Saint-Simon  asserted, 
apparently  on  the  authority  of  others,  that  no  one  doubted  the 
fact  of  the  crime,  several  persons  must  have  been  alive  w'ho 
had  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

AVe  have  then  no  doubt  that  the  jMemoirs  were  written 
in  their  definitive  form  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
Saint-Simon’s  life,  after  he  had  retired  to  La  Ferte;  and 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  manuscript  still  in  existence,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  author  did,  with  his  own  hand, 
perform  the  enormous  task  of  revising  and  re-copying  all  he 
previously  composed  and  collected,  with  such  additions  and 
variations  as  events  subsequent  to  the  time  he  was  describ¬ 
ing  enabled  him  to  make.  It  is  also  jwoved  that,  in  the  main, 
he  used  the  Diaries  of  Dangeau  as  the  basis  of  his  narrative, 
from  the  names  of  persons,  dates,  and  other  incidents,  arranged 
by  himself  in  his  indexes  to  that  elaborate  record.  Yet  \ve 
infer  from  the  evidence  already  adduced  that  very  considerable 
portions  of  the  ^lemoirs  existed  in  the  form  of  notes,  written 
at  the  time  when  the  events  to  which  they  relate  occurred,  and 
that  these  materials  w'ere  eventually  melted  down  by  the  author 
into  the  form  in  which  he  has  left  them  to  us.  AA'^e  have  posi¬ 
tive  proof  that  this  was  the  case  with  those  fragments  which 
are  now  published  as  the  ‘  Additions  ’  to  Dangeau ;  and  although 
this  laborious  mode  of  composition  would  seem  ill-fitted  to 
Saint-Simon’s  impulsive  style  and  genius,  \ve  are  compelled  to 
adopt  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  mode  he  pursued. 


*  Published  in  M.  Mignet’s  Succession  d’Espagne,  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 
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We  have  entered  at  some  length  into  these  details,  because 
they  were  not  accessible  until  the  recent  publication  of  Dan- 
geau’s  Journal,  with  Saint-Simon’s  Additions,  and  are  therefore 
new  even  to  the  most  assiduous  readers  of  the  Memoirs  them¬ 
selves.  But  before  we  take  leave  of  the  subject,  we  desire  to 
place  on  record  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  Saint-Simon 
himself;  and  to  this  purpose  some  pages  shall  now  be  devoted. 

We  desire  it  the  more  because,  altliough  much  French 
criticism  has  recently  been  applied  to  Saint-Simon  and  his 
writings — although  the  French  Academy  has  bestowed  a  prize 
on  the  remarkable  Essays  which  we  have  quoted  at  the  head  of 
this  paper — it  a[)pears  to  us  that  there  is  in  France  a  disposition 
to  underrate  the  true  worth  of  Saint-Simon,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  an  inability  to  understand  him.  To  such  men  as  the 
recent  editors  of  Dangeau,  who  write  as  if  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  personal  resentment,  the  sarcastic  eloquence  of  this 
great  noble  seems  to  proceed  from  the  meanest  passions  of  envy 
and  malice :  his  scorn  and  vengeance  on  the  King  is  the  result 
of  disappointed  ambition ;  his  passionate  defence  of  all  the 
privileges  of  his  order  is  a  puerile  vanity  attempting  to  dignify 
its  most  frivolous  distinctions.  Tlie  French  of  the  present  day 
look  on  Saint-Simon  with  mingled  and  inconsistent  feelings. 
They  are  comjK*lled  to  admit  that  the  prodigious  force  and 
variety  of  his  style  raise  him  to  the  very  highest  rank  in 
literature  —  as  keen  a  wit  as  iSIoliere,  as  fervent  a  Christian  as 
Bossuet,  as  stern  in  his  judgments  as  Tacitus,  as  fierce  in  his 
invectives  as  Juvenal.  But  these  great  powers  were  too  often 
exercised  at  the  expense  of  men  and  things  dear  to  the  national 
pride  of  France.  He  stri[)j)ed  the  trappings  from  that  idol  of 
Versailles,  who  was  adored  by  the  Court  and  the  nation  during 
his  lifetime,  and  after  a  brief  interval  w'as  again  canonised  even 
by  Voltaire  as  one  of  the  glories  of  France:  even  at  this  hour, 
Frenchmen  cannot  bear  to  speak  too  lightly  of  Louis  le  Grand. 
Saint-  Simon  drew  him  as  he  lived.  Selhsh,  narrow-minded,  igno¬ 
rant  ;  jealous  to  excess  of  his  own  authority,  yet  played  upon 
by  priests  and  by  women ;  alternately  swayed  by  passions  and 
by  prejudices,  but  successfully  masking  the  infirmities  of  his 
character  under  that  majestic  deportment  which  seemed  to  the 
slaves  about  him  to  partake  of  divinity.  It  was  of  Vendome 
that  Saint-Simon  said,  ‘  II  connait  et  abusa  plus  que  personne 
‘de  la  bassesse  dcs  Francais;’  but  that  taunt  at  the  w’caker  side 
of  the  national  character  rankles  still;  and  it  might  be  said, 
even  under  Kapoleou  III.,  that  the  same  readiness  to  bow  the 
knee  before  the  pretensions  of  factitious  greatness  has  survived 
a  couple  of  centuries,  nor  is  any  race  of  men  less  able  to  stand 
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erect  against  the  encroachments  of  power.  These  and  similar 
reasons  tend  to  render  Saint-Simon  not  popular  in  France;  his 
principles  are  but  of  date ;  and  it  may  even  be  said  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  society  in  that  country  is 
becoming  more  rare,  as  with  each  succeeding  generation  the 
manners  of  the  nation  become  more  entirely  dissimilar  to  the 
manners  of  their  forefathers.  Even  before  Saint-Simon  had 
himself  disappeared  from  the  scene,  he  complained  of  the  gross 
ignorance  of  his  younger  contemporaries,  who  did  not  so  much 
as  know  how  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  related, 
or  who  was  the  father  of  the  Kegent  Orleans !  This  ‘  abyss 
*  of  darkness,’  as  he  called  it,  has  certainly  not  been  dissi¬ 
pated  in  the  succeeding  century. 

Saint-Simon  was  the  last  champion  of  aristocratic  institutions 
in  France ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  contended  for 
what  had  already  ceased  to  exist.  Aristocracy  had  already  in 
his  day  collapsed  into  rank ;  and  in  place  of  the  nobles  who 
fought  with  Henry  IV.,  who  perished  under  Richelieu,  and 
struggled  against  Mazarin,  Saint-Simon  found  himself  one  of  a 
floek  of  courtiers  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  light  the  King 
to  his  bed-room  or  to  hold  his  shirt  while  he  was  dressing. 
Yet  he  believed  that  in  presence  of  an  absolute  monarchical 
power,  such  as  had  arisen  in  F ranee  on  the  ruins  of  every  other 
institution,  nothing  but  an  order  of  nobles,  sufficiently  protected 
by  their  privileges  to  be  independent,  could  withstand  the  per¬ 
nicious  influence  of  the  Crown.  France  has,  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  certainly  lost  the  sense  of  what  a  class  of  great  hereditary 
nobles  may  do  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  She  has  ceased  to 
comprehend  that,  in  contending  against  the  Crown  for  their 
own  privileges,  they  have,  on  a  hundred  occasions,  covered  and 
saved  the  privileges  of  the  people.  But  at  the  time  of  which 
he  wrote,  the  political  principles  of  Saint-Simon  may  not 
untruly  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Whig  Peers  of  England 
in  1688.  Saint-Simon  may  have  been  guilty  of  an  anachro¬ 
nism  ;  but  Englishmen,  at  least,  who  owe  so  much  of  their 
liberties  to  the  spirit  and  independence  of  the  great  Whig  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  last  century,  have  no  reason  to  convict  him  of 
absurdity. 

Unhappily,  his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  to  puerile  or 
sterile  objects ;  and,  in  fact,  in  contending  for  the  dignity  of 
his  order,  he  greatly  overrated  its  importance.  In  his  day,  the 
old  territorial  peerage  of  France  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  Due 
d’Uzes,  then  the  oldest  peer  of  the  realm,  owed  his  rank  to 
Catherine  de’  Medici  in  1572 — scarcely  a  century  before  Saint- 
Simon’s  birth.  His  own  father,  Claude  de  Saint-Simon,  had 
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earned  the  royal  flivour  and  eventually  his  pcerafre  hy  no 
higher  service  than  that  of  holding  the  Kind’s  second  horse  in 
the  chace  in  such  a  manner  tl)at  Louis  XIII.  could  change  his 
seat  without  dismounting.  Such  peers  were  the  breath  of  a 
king’s  nostrils — .all  enriched  by  the  Crown — all  dependent  on  its 
pleasure :  to  raise  such  men  to  the  rank  of  a  House  of  Lords, 
holding  a  great  position  in  the  state,  Avas  an  idle,  though  a  noble, 
dream.  Perhaps,  however,  even  now  we  are  led  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  subsequent  events  to  underrate  the  true  value  of  tlie 
French  nobility  in  the  eighteenth  century.  An  ingenious 
writer,  M.  dc  Lavergne,  has  recently  shown,  by  a  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  history  of  those  Provincial  Assemblies,  which  met 
just  before  the  great  convulsion  of  1789,  that  in  almost  every 
part  of  France  there  were  men  of  character,  talent,  and 
patriotism  equal  to  their  rank,  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  puldic 
affairs;  and  undoubtedly  the  first  National  Assembly  in  France 
contained  an  extraordinary  array  of  men  of  great  ability,  far 
superior  in  everything  but  the  sad  experience  of  democratic 
revolutions,  to  any  Assembly  which  could  now  be  convoked  or 
returned  in  the  same  country.  That  which  was  most  needed 
to  restore  the  nobility  of  France  to  its  jiroper  position,  and  to 
enlist  it  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  government,  was  freedom 
of  debate  and  independence  of  position.  In  our  judgment,  the 
incapacity  of  France  to  preserve  institutions  favourable  to 
liberty,  arises  chiefly  from  the  absence  of  a  class  of  men  powerful 
enough  to  resist  the  insolence  of  the  Crown  and  wise  enough 
to  resist  the  extravagance  of  the  people.  To  that  class  of  men 
Saint-Simon  wouhl  have  belonged. 

Put  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  although  his  own  life  was  pro¬ 
longed  until  within  thirty-four  years  of  the  French  Revolution, 
belonged  in  character  and  principles  to  an  age  anterior  to  that 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  differed  as  essentially  from  his  own  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  later  years  of  that  monarch,  as  the  men 
who  sate  in  the  Long  Parliament  differed  from  the  parasites  of 
Charles  II.,  or  the  plotters  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His 
nature  was  cast  in  a  larger  mould,  and  something  of  an  heroic 
character  mingled  in  all  his  thoughts:  to  use  his  own  words, 
ai)i)lied  to  his  father,  in  him  ‘  un  reste  de  scigneurie  palpitait 
‘  encore.’  His  very  language  and  style  I’etain  the  archaic  vigour 
of  the  earlier  half  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  before  boldness 
:iud  originality  of  expression  had  been  sacrificed  to  polish  and 
])recision.  The  profound  reverence  he  never  ceased  to  entertain 
for  his  parents  extended  itself  to  the  objects  of  their  affection 
and  gratitude :  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  wore  on  his  finger  a 
miniature  of  Louis  XIII.  set  in  diamonds;  in  the  cliapel  at  La 
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Ferte  a  lamp  never  ceased  to  burn  before  the  bust  of  that  prince ; 
and  lie  solemnly  observed  the  day  of  his  death  as  an  anniversary 
of  "rlef,  a  hundred  years  after  that  event  had  taken  place. 
Nurtured  in  these  serious  traditions,  he  apjM^ars  never  to  have 
been  a  youth.  His  earliest  pleasures  were  innocent,  his  earliest 
tastes  were  refined,  and  this  in  a  dissolute  aeje,  when  all  the 
splendour  of  the  Court  did  not  eradicate  the  coarseness  of 
sensuality — when  the  Princesses  of  the  Blood  had  been  known 
to  borrow  the  pijies  of  the  guard  at  their  door  to  smoke  tobacco, 
and  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  were  not  un- 
frequently  carried  drunk  to  their  beds.  These  amusements  had 
no  charm  for  M.  de  Saint-Simon.  AVe  have  seen  how  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  eighteen  to  the  honours  of  his  family,  and  how  he 
placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  severest  of  monitors, 
the  Abbe  de  Pance  of  La  Trappe.  He  then  immediately  sought 
to  connect  himself  in  marriage  with  the  family  of  the  Due  de 
Beauvilliers,  as  much  from  sympathy  for  the  virtues  of  the 
father  as  from  admiration  of  his  child.  But  this  young  lady 
jireferred  to  take  the  veil;  and  Saint-Simon  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Mareehal  de  Lorges,  not  less  remarkable  for  the  same 
austere  qualities.  ‘  Her  it  was  whom  I  preferred,’  says  he 
with  exquisite  simplicity,  ‘  beyond  all  comi)arison,  and  with 
‘  her  I  ho|>ed  to  gain  the  haj)piness  of  my  life,  which  it  has 
‘  solely  and  entirely  been.  As  she  became  my  wife,  I  shall 
‘  abstain  from  saying  more  of  her,  than  that  she  lias  been  to  me 
‘  infinitely  more  than  had  been  promised  me  by  others  or  than 
‘  I  dared  hope  myself.’  His  domestic  happiness  was  complete. 
In  all  the  great  emergencies  of  life  Madame  de  Saint-Simon 
ai)pear8  as  his  best  counsellor  and  friend,  and  their  union  was 
constant  and  unbroken. 

Amongst  other  sarcasms  flung  at  Saint-Simon,  it  is  still  the 
fashion  in  France  to  say  he  was  a  Jansenist ;  and  the  term  has 
not  quite  lost  even  now  a  sting  of  reproach.  To  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  that  sect  he  was  indifferent — he  professed  to  be 
‘  ni  docte  ni  docteur’ — and  no  one  would  have  been  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  argue  on  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  or  the  mysteries  of 
prevcnlent  grace.  But  with  no  taste  whatever  for  the  subtle¬ 
ties  of  theological  controversy,  Saint-Simon  was  irresistibly 
drawn,  by  tlie  purity  of  their  lives  and  the  Christian  dignity  of 
their  characters,  towards  the  men  who  professed  strict  opinions. 
He  seems  but  once  in  his  life  to  have  had  any  direct  intercourse 
with  Fenelon,  yet  the  portrait  he  has  left  us  of  that  admirable 
being  is  of  transcendent  beauty ;  and  he  watched  with  the  rapture 
of  hope  the  influence  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  had  acquired 
over  the  young  Due  de  Bourgogne — that  young  ^larcellus  who 
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•was  to  restore  the  monarchy  to  order,  rectitude,  and  truth.  So 
too  he  admired  the  simple  dignity  of  the  character  of  Vauban, 
and  he  lived  as  a  son  under  the  tutelary  care  of  M.  de  Beau- 
villiers  and  M.  de  Chevreuse.  Nor  was  this  all.  His  affection 
for  men  suspected  of  Jansenist  opinions  was  equalled  by  his 
hatred  of  their  opponents.  He  detested  that  knot  of  Jesuits 
who,  through  Madame  de  Maintenon,  had  thrown  their  baleful 
influence  over  the  kingdom.  He  resisted  and  denounced  that 
constitution  of  the  clergy  by  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  which  was 
the  triumph  of  their  art ;  he  abhorred  that  desecration  of  the 
sacred  shades  of  Port  Royal,  which  was  the  triumph  of  their  in¬ 
tolerance.  No  man  can  read  these  Memoirs  without  being  struck 
by  the  unaffected  piety  of  their  author;  no  man  can  read  them 
without  feeling  how  widely  the  religion  of  Saint-Simon  differed 
from  the  religion  of  the  Court.  The  following  passage,  among  a 
hundred  others,  may  be  taken  to  convey  his  judgment  on  these 
questions : — 

‘  The  quarrel  (of  the  Jansenists)  grew  keener  and  more  onerous  to 
the  Jesuits.  Father  Ltitellier  took  in  it  a  double  part.  He  \vas,  as 
I  have  said  before,  a  fervent  man,  whose  God  was  Ins  Molinism  and 
the  authority  of  his  Company.  He  held  good  cards :  a  king,  very 
ignorant  of  these  things,  who  had  never  listened  to  anyone  but  the 
Jesuits  and  their  fellows,  supremely;  full  of  his  own  authority,  and 
persuaded  that  the  Jansenists  w’erc  hostile  to  it — anxious  to  be  saved, 
but  knowing  nothing  of  religion,  flattering  himself  that  he  might  do 
penance  on  the  backs  of  other  men,  especially  on  such  men  as  the 
Huguenots  and  Jansenists,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  about  the  same 
thing  and  alike  heretical ;  a  king  surrounded  by  people  as  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  as  himself,  or  by  courtiers  or  head  valets  who  knew  no 
more  about  it,  or  who  thought  only  of  their  own  fortunes  ;  a  clergy 
which  had  long  been  destroyed,  and  of  late  especially  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chartres,  who  had  stuffed  the  episcopate  with  ignorant,  unknown, 
low-bred  fellows,  who  thought  the  pope  a  divinity,  and  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence  the  maxims  of  the  Church  of  France,  lx;cause  all  antiquity  was 
alien  to  them,  and  being  creatures  of  a  low  origin  themselves,  they 
did  not  so  much  as  know  what  the  State  was ;  a  Parliament  emas¬ 
culated  and  tremulous,  long  accustomed  to  servitude,  and  even  those 
in  it  who  might  have  spoken  obsequious  as  the  first  President  Pelletier, 
or  greedy  of  favours.’  {Saint-Simon,  tom.  vii.  p.  416.) 

‘  Such  were  the  means  by  which  they  dispersed  those  illustrious 
and  holy  recluses,  whom  study  and  devotion  had  assembled  at  Port 
Royal,  who  made  those  great  disciples,  and  to  whom  Christians  will 
ever  owe  those  famous  works,  which  have  shed  abroad  so  clear  a 
light  to  distinguish  truth  from  appearances,  the  necessary  from  the 
superfleial,  to  enlighten  faith,  to  kindle  charity,  to  expand  the  heart 
of  man,  to  guide  his  conduct,  to  hold  up  to  him  a  faithful  mirror, 
and  to  direct  him  between  a  just  fear  and  a  reasonable  hope.  To 
persecute  these  things  to  the  bitter  end,  was  what  the  devotion  of 
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the  King  prescribed,  and  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  conformable 
to  his  own.’*  {Saint-Simon,  tom.  xiii.  p.  21.) 

This  language  would  have  been  applied  to  the  King  by  no 
other  man  of  that  Court.  To  the  high  spirit  of  Louis  in 
adversity,  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  manners  on  all  occasions, 
Saint-Simon  does  justice;  but  he  had  sounded  and  found 
wanting  his  capacity  and  his  heart.  *  Le  Roi  connaissait  peu 
‘  les  lois  de  la  nature  et  les  mouvemens  du  cocur  humain.  Le 
*  Roi  dont  I’amitie  n’allait  i)a3  jusqu’u  la  contrariete.  C’etait 
‘  un  homme  uniquement  personnel,  et  qui  ne  comptoit  tous  les 
‘  autres,  quels  qu’ils  fussent,  que  par  rapport  it  soi.  Sa  durete 
‘  la-dessus  etait  extreme  .  .  .’  How  little  Louis  knew, 

amidst  all  that  obsequious  circle,  which  hand  was  to  write  his 
most  enduring  epitaph  ! 

Two  and  twenty  years  of  the  life  of  Saint-Simon  were  spent 
at  the  Court — almost  daily  in  the  presence — of  Louis  XIV. ;  but 
they  were  spent  in  w’hat,  in  the  language  of  Princes,  is  called 
‘  disgrace.’  He  was  honoured  with  no  distinction  which  could 
be  w'ithheld  from  him.  If  his  wife  received  a  mark  of  favour, 
it  was  rendered  cutting  and  insolent  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
husband.  In  the  public  service  he  was  never  employed  by  the 
King.  It  is  not  clear  that  he  ever  had  more  than  three  con¬ 
versations  with  Louis;  and  two  of  these  were  at  audiences 
gr.mted  on  his  own  demand,  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence. 
The  splendour  of  those  royal  rays  served  but  to  cast  a  deeper 
shadow  over  the  solitary  apartment  of  Saint-Simon ;  yet,  to 
borrow  a  metaphor  from  the  practice  of  a  modern  art,  it  was 
within  that  dark  veil  that  the  scenes  and  figures  of  the  Court 
were  projected  on  a  canvas  destined  to  retain  them  for  ever. 

But,  in  one  word,  Saint-Simon  remained,  even  in  the  midst 
of  that  servile  flock,  answerable  to  the  call  of  their  imperious 
master,  a  Man  of  Independence.  Neither  the  favours  nor  the 
frowns  of  grower  turned  him  aside  from  the  straight  path,  or 

*  Volumes  have  been  written  in  all  the  languages  of  raoilern  Europe 
on  the  majestic  history  and  melancholy  fate  of  the  monastery  of  Port 
Royal — none  more  touching  than  the  pages  wliich  first  appeared  in 
this  Journal  from  the  hand  of  a  revered  friend.  But  we  have 
noticed  with  especial  pleasure  the  last  contribution  to  the  annals  of 
Port  Royal  by  Mr.  Charles  Beard — a  simple  narrative,  the  more 
captivating  from  tlie  absence  of  pretension,  yet  written  with  entire 
command  of  the  French  literary  and  social  history  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  know  no  other  book  which  transports  the  English 
reader  so  completely  into  the  midst  of  those  romantic  and  touching 
scenes  ;  and  it  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  written  viryinibus 
puerisyue,  which  cannot  often  be  said  of  French  memoirs. 
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ehook  that  self-respect  which  was  his  highest  distinction.  In 
early  life  he  had  served  with  gallantry  in  throe  campaigns,  and 
the  career  of  arms  seemed  nsitiirally  to  ojien  before  him.  But 
he  was  slighted  in  a  promotion  :  he  laid  his  case  before  Vauban 
and  some  other  friends :  they  told  him  he  had  been  ill-used,  and 
he  threw  up  his  regiment,  to  the  unmeasured  surprise  and  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  King.  To  quit  his  service,  on  a  plea  of  personal 
dignity,  was  an  act  which  Louis  had  not  the  spirit  or  the  gene¬ 
rosity  to  forgive.  At  a  later  jKjriod,  when  the  armies  of  the 
King,  commanded  by  incapjxblc  generals  and  starved  by  inca¬ 
pable  ministers,  had  entered  upon  their  long  course  of  humilia¬ 
tion  and  defeat,  Saint-Simon  laid  a  wager  that  Lille  would  not  be 
I’clicved.  *  When  the  story  reached  the  King,  it  was  represented 
as  little  short  of  treason  for  a  man  of  Louis’  own  Court  to  bet 
against  the  fortunes  and  the  flag  of  France.  Saint-Simon  had  the 
courage  to  demand  an  audience,  .and,  with  the  dignity  and  loyalty 
of  an  honest  man,  to  tell  the  King  his  motives.  They  were 
not  ungraciously  rtceived,  for  Louis  was  perhaps  astonished  to 
see  one  of  those  who  surrounded  his  presence  standing  there 
erect  before  him.  But  they  served  not  to  remove  the  King’s 
pre^wsscssions  and  fears.  From  that  day  forth  Saint-Simon  was 
a  marked  man.  He  was  supposed  ‘  to  h.ave  views ;  ’  he  was 
known  to  utter  caustic  speeches ;  his  searching  eye,  when  he 
was  silent,  inspired  as  much  terror  as  his  tongue  when  he 
spoke.  Even  the  jjassionate  eagerness  with  which  he  defended 
the  privileges  of  his  order  was  unwelcome  to  the  King,  who 
cared  for  no  privileges  which  were  not  badges  of  his  own 
service.  It  was,  moreover,  the  fate  of  Saint-Simon  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  and  the  afiectlon  of  every  one  whom  the  Court 
most  hated  and  feared — of  the  Due  d’Orleans,  the  antagonist  of 
the  Due  du  Maine — of  the  men  and  women  most  suspected  of 
Jansenist  principles,  and  most  known  by  the  severity  of  their 
principles.  Whatever  of  opposition  could  exist  in  the  Court  of 
Vers.ailles  centred  in  his  j)erson,  and  the  King  seems  to  have 
felt,  with  a  keen  presentiment  of  antipathy,  that  it  would  one 
day  break  forth  to  hold  up  his  own  foibles  and  vices  to  the 
contempt  and  execration  of  posterity.  No  doubt,  characters  of 
this  stamp  are  guarded  and  fenced  about  with  pride.  Saint- 
Simon  might  have  said  with  Pope — 

‘  Yes,  I  am  proud :  I  must  be  proud  to  see 
jSIen  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me.’ 

But  that  pride  is  hallowed  which  restrains  a  man  from  low 
indulgences  or  base  compliance.  The  light  which  glittered  on 
the  plumage  and  the  tinsel  of  such  men  as  Dangeau  was  all 


reflected  from  the  person  of  the  King;  the  lustre  whieh  still 
surrounds  the  name  of  Saint-Simon  shone  from  himself  alone. 

It  has  been  said  by  writers  of  the  present  day  that,  after  all, 
with  great  pretensions  to  political  sagacity  and  knowledge  of 
affairs,  Saint-Simon  was  no  statesman,  and  that  the  only  official 
function  he  performed,  even  under  the  favour  of  the  Regent, 
was  a  ceremonial  embassy  to  Madrid.  But  Saint-Simon  was 
one  of  those  men  who  are  content  to  make  their  influence  felt 
on  public  affairs  without  assuming  the  credit  of  it.  Viewing 
with  horror  and  aversion  the  ruinous  decline  of  the  monarchy, 
and  anticipating  from  afar  its  dissolution,  if  the  course  of  events 
was  not  turned  aside,  he  applied  himself,  in  conjunetion  with 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  friends,  to  form  the  political  princli)les 
of  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  the  young  Due  de  Bourgogne,  w'hose 
natural  ferocity  and  pride  had  been  effectually  subdued  by  the 
l)enign  authority  of  Fenelon.  Was  there  another  man  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles  who  would  have  ineuleated  on  the  future 
sovereign  of  France  that  kings  are  made  for  their  subjects,  and 
not  subjects  for  kings  ;  who  would,  in  1710,  have  pointed  to  the 
States-General  as  the  sole  hope  of  the  State;  and  have  con¬ 
tended  that  the  strength  and  security  of  the  ruler  lay  in  the 
constitutional  limitation  of  his  power  ?  The  death  of  that 
young  Prince,  under  the  most  affecting  circumstances,  blighted 
a  world  of  fair  hopes  and  generous  designs  :  j)erhaps  it  may  bo 
said  that  this  event  did  at  last  cost  the  House  of  Bourbon  its 
throne.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  principles  of  Saint-Simon 
might  have  governed  France,  and,  with  the  changes  that  exjMi- 
rience  would  have  wrought  in  them,  a  lasting  Constitution 
might  have  grown  up  in  the  French  nation.  But  the  Nemesis 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  prevailed,  and  on  the  King’s 
death  the  crown  descended  to  a  child,  with  such  a  Regent  as 
the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

No  man  knew  better  than  Saint-Simon  the  unutterable 
weakness  and  viciousness  of  that  wretched  being,  for  no  man  had 
struggled  with  equal  boldness  to  combat  his  propensities  and 
his  errors.  In  spite  of  his  faults,  Saint-Simon  loved  him ;  and 
even  during  the  dark  and  evil  days  of  the  Regency,  he  retained 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Prince,  though  he  opposed 
his  policy  and  abhorred  his  associates.  It  was  Saint-Simon 
who  took  the  leading  part  in  that  memorable  act  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris  'which  set  aside  the  late  King’s  will  and  crushed 
the  pretensions  of  the  Due  du  Maine :  that  day,  indeed,  his 
vengeance  was  complete,  and  he  does  not  dissemble  the  joy 
with  which  he  triumphed  in  his  hatred.  But  when  Law  and  his 
system  enriched  the  parasites  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  prepared 
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the  ruin  of  France,  there  was  oiie  man  at  least  whose  hands 
remained  i)ure,  who  absolutely  resisted  'the  entreaties  of  the 
Regent  to  accept  any  part  in  the  boundless  treasures  of  the 
^Mississippi  adventure;  and  who,  from  the  first,  denounced  these 
mad  speculations  as  the  dreams  or  the  frauds  of  a  charlatan. 
M'ith  equal  firmness  he  opposed  the  abominable  ascendancy  of 
Dubois,  who  polluted  the  Roman  purple ;  and  he  protested 
against  the  policy  of  the  Regent  in  his  alliance  with  George  I. 
and  his  rupture  with  Spain.  Never  was  a  bolder  remonstrance  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  Prince  than  when  Saint-Simon  reminded  the  Regent 
that  in  the  event  of  the  young  King’s  death,  and  of  a  disputed 
succession,  the  pretensions  of  Philip  V.  were  formidable,  since 
the  line  of  Anjou  came  before  the  line  of  Orleans,  and  it  was 
not  safe  to  ti'ifle  with  the  feelings  of  a  nation  accustomed  to 
respect  and  obey  the  elder  branch  of  its  princes.  ‘  Nay,’  said 
he  at  last  to  his  master,  ‘  much  as  I  am  devoted  to  your  per- 
‘  son,  I  know  not  whether,  in  the  event  of  such  a  claim  being 
*  preferred,  I  should  myself  be  able  to  stand  by  you  !’  These 
are  no  common  examples  of  political  sagacity  and  courage ;  and 
although  he  did  not  publicly  assume  the  direction  of  affairs, 
Saint-Simon  hesitated  not  to  tell  the  Due  de  Noailles  that 
assuredly  no  one  but  himself  should  be  Prime  Minister. 

In  the  course  of  this  voluminous  narrative,  there  is  one 
quality  to  which  Saint-Simon  does  not  lay  claim — he  admits 
that  he  has  not  the  gift  of  impartiality ;  he  acknowledges  that 
he  delights  in  men  who  are  honest  and  true ;  that  he  scoras  the 
scoundrels  who  abound  in  courts  ;  and  that  he  hates  those  who 
have  done  him  harm.  But  he  jdeads  that  his  sympathies  are 
ever  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  against  vice ;  and  that  his  own 
affections  ami  aversions  have  not  been  allowed  unduly  to  sway 
his  pen,  or  to  impair  the  absolute  purity  of  truth  and  justice. 

‘  If  ever  these  Memoirs  see  the  light  of  day,’  said  their  author, 
with  a  solemnity  of  manner  which  marks  the  concluding  touches  of 
his  pen,  ‘  1  doubt  not  that  they  will  excite  “une  prodigieuse  revolte” 
[^a  w’ord  which  may  perhaps  here  be  translated  ‘  revulsion’].  Every¬ 
one  looks  to  his  own,  his  own  interests,  his  own  claims,  his  own  dreams, 
and  nothing  that  is  his  own  can  suffer  contradiction.  One’s  love  of 
truth  is  measured  by  one’s  favour,  and  truth  has  no  favour  for  such 
things  as  these.  Those  who  are  well  spoken  of  thank  you  not,  for 
truth  required  it.  Those,  in  greater  numbers,  ■who  are  not  so  spoken 
of,  are  the  more  furious  as  the  evil  is  i)roved  by  facts  ;  and  at  the 
time  when  I  wrote,  especially  towards  the  end,  everything  was 
turning  to  decline,  to  confusion,  to  chaos,  which  has  since  only  gone 
on  to  increase ;  and  as  these  Memoirs  breathe  only  order,  rule,  truth, 
fixed  principles,  and  lay  bare  whatever  is  opposed  to  them,  which 
reigns  more  and  more  with  a  most  ignorant  but  absolute  dominion,  so 
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the  convulsion  cannot  failjto  he  general  against  this  mirror  of  truth.’ 
'y  Saint- Simon,  tom.  xx.  p.  92.) 

Were  it  not  for  his  passionate  sympathy  with  the  good  and  his 
passionate  liatred  of  the  evil,  Saint-Simon  would  not  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  satirists ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  charity 
whicii  throws  a  veil  over  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  others 
was  not  among  his  virtues — nay,  he  disdained  even  to  conceal 
his  own.  His  work  therefore  remains  not  altogether  free 
from  inaccuracies,  though  these  are  marvellously  Infrequent — 
not  coherent  in  form,  or  correct  in  style ;  but  representing  with 
masterly  fidelity  a  large  epoch  of  human  history,  illuminated  by 
the  power  of  genius  and  the  love  of  truth.  In  the  variety  and 
force  of  his  characters  Saint-Simon  is  Shakspearean ;  and  no 
drama  can  surpass  in  turbid  grandeur  the  mingled  scenes  of 
comedy  and  grief  which  he  drew  from  life.  But  of  all  the 
characters  he  has  delineated  none  exceeds  in  interest  his  own ; 
for  it  is  that  of  a  consummate  gentleman,  who  remained  pure 
when  most  men  were  corrupt,  and  erect  when  all  men  were 
prostrate. 


Aut.  IV.  —  1 .  Tea  Cultivation,  Cotton,  and  other  Agricultural 
Experiments  in  India.  A  lieview  by  W.  Nassau  Lees, 
LL.D. 

2.  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  on 
Railways  in  Lidia  for  the  year  1862-63.  By  Juland 
Danvers,  Esq. 

3.  The  Cauvery,  Kistnah,  and  Godavery  ;  being  a  Report  of  the 
Works  constructed  on  these  Rivers  for  the  Irrigation  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Tanjore,  Guntoor,  Masulipatam,  and  Rajahmundry, 
in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  By  K.  Baird  Smith,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Bengal  Engineers.  London:  1856. 

4.  Reports  on  the  direct  and  indirect  Effects  of  the  Godavery 
and  Krishna  Annicuts  in  Rajahmundry,  Ilisulipatam,  Gun¬ 
toor,  §'c.,  and  the  Colesoon  Annicuts  in  Tanjore  and  South 
Arcot.  Madras :  1858. 

5.  Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  (late  Chief  Engineer  in 
Madras')  on  Irrigation  and  Navigation,  in  connexion  with  the 
Finances  of  India.  Address  delivered  to  the  Calcutta  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  May  7th,  1863.  London. 

^PiiE  subject  which  w'e  have  underbiken  to  treat  is  so  large 
^  and  various,  extending  over  so  vast  a  territorial  arefi,  and 

embracing  within  its  scope  the  condition  and  prospects  of  so 
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many  millions  of  jicople,  diviiled  into  numeruus  races  and 
nations,  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  language,  in  re¬ 
ligion,  and  in  all  that  constitutes  character,  that  we  cannot  but 
despair  of  doing  justice  to  it  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article. 
But  it  is  essential  that  England  should  know  how  fast  her 
great  dependency  is  growing,  and  how  large  a  field  is  opened 
in  that  noble  country,  not,  indeed,  for  colonisation  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  for  the  highly  profitable  em¬ 
ployment  of  capital,  and,  in  combination  with  such  investments, 
for  British  intelligence  and  enterprise,  in  the  forms  especially  of 
civil  engineering,  and  in  the  direction  and  superintendence  of 
skilled  labour.  Although  room  may  be  wanting  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  for  even  a  sketch  in  outline  of  the  whole  of  this 
immense  field,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  together  such  an 
amount  of  information  in  respect  to  the  state  of  British  India, 
as  may  not  only  be  useful  to  those  who  arc  in  a  j)osltion  to 
benefit  both  India  and  themselves  by  taking  an  active  part 
in  her  progress,  but  will  also  be  acceptable  to  the  larger  class 
who  feel  an  unselfish  interest  in  the  civilisation  and  enlight¬ 
enment  of  distant  countries  committed  to  the  guardianship  of 
England. 

AV  e  rejoice  in  the  persuasion,  that  agencies — moral  and  phy¬ 
sical —  already  actively  at  work,  are  propelling  India  in  its 
progress  at  a  rate  rapid  almost  beyond  precedent.  And  this 
[wogress  is  natural  and  healthy  ;  not  like  that  of  Russia,  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  dragged  aloug,  struggling 
and  recalcitrant,  in  the  strong  grasp  of  Peter  the  Great ;  but 
the  effect  of  causes  which,  ‘  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,’  are 
acting  gently  and  almost  imperce[)tibly,  as  well  as  ccjuably, 
upon  the  whole  breadth  of  society.  The  onward  march  of 
civilisation  is  not  more  plainly  denoted  by  the  improved  edu¬ 
cation  and  diminished  prejudices  of  the  wealthier  classes,  than  it 
is  by  the  larger  profits  of  the  ryot  and  the  higher  wages  of  the 
artisan,  with  the  natural  sequences  of  more  wants  .and  of  greater 
efforts  to  gratify  them.  Colonel  Baird  Smith  has  borne  <in- 
questionable  testimony  to  the  energy  and  resources  displayed 
by  the  .agricultural  classes  of  the  Xortli-westcrn  provinces  iu 
meeting  the  famine  of  1859,  as  contrasted  with  the  helplessness 
with  which  they  succumbed  tt>  a  like  calamity  in  18.37.  The 
extent  to  which  the  facilities  for  travelling  afforded  by  the 
railways  are  taken  advantage  of  by  every  class  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  in  all  parts  of  India,  must  satisfy  all  who  knew  the  people 
in  former  days,  that  the  deep  torpor  of  centuries  is  fast  giving 
way  bef  )re  the  quickening  influences  of  science  applied  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  life.  At  last,  the  great  driving-wheel  of 
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progress  lias  been  fairly  set  in  motion,  and  it  demands  but 
scanty  powers  of  observation  to  see  that  society  is  moving 
onward  at  a  pace  almost  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  rapidity. 

Holding  these  views,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  has 
been  done  and  is  doing  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
nient,  of  joint-stock  companies,  or  of  individuals,  to  bring  into 
light  and  use  the  vast  dormant  wealth  of  India ;  to  stimulate  its 
agriculture,  and  enlarge  its  sphere ;  to  infuse  both  energy  and 
capital  into  the  ojicrations  of  its  productive  classes ;  and  to  open 
and  increase,  in  a  somewhat  better  proportion  to  the  wants 
of  the  people,  the  means  of  intercommunication  both  by  land 
and  by  water.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
country  when  the  Mahoinedan  Empire  was  at  its  zenith  under 
Akbar,  it  is  certain  that  it  rapidly  declined  during  the  long  and 
miserable  interval  between  the  death  of  Aurungzebe  and  the 
establishment  of  British  ascendancy,  which  may  be  dated  from 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  first  great  check 
given  to  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  under  the  administration 
of  Lord  Wellesley.  And  even  since  that  period,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  Sikh  war  and  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  the 
rulers  of  British  India  have  had  but  little  time  and  thought  to 
spare  from  the  struggles  of  ambition  or  of  self-defence  and  the 
constantly  recurring  anxieties  of  an  exhausted  exchequer,  for 
the  appreciation  and  supply  of  the  material  wants  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts. 

Still  something — however  inadequate — was  done  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century ;  and  the  marvellous  energy  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  grasping  and  controlling  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  and  mastering  the  details  of  every  department, 
was  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  carry  into  execution  two  great 
and  novel  schemes  of  material  improvement, — a  system  of  trunk 
railways,  connecting  the  three  Presidencips  with  each  other 
and  with  the  principal  centres  of  production  and  commerce,  and 
the  first  exhibition  in  Asia  of  the  magic  powers  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph.  Then  came  the  terrible  catiistrophe  of  the  Sepoy 
mutiny,  which,  however  great  its  sorrows  and  its  bitterness,  has 
done  more,  beyond  all  question,  to  dispel  illusion,  to  quicken 
perception,  to  lift  men’s  minds  out  of  the  wheel-ruts  of  custom, 
and  to  set  them  to  work  with  fresh  vigour  upon  new  subject- 
matter,  than  could  have  been  effected  by  any  number  of  years 
of  sleepy  acquiescence  in  traditional  modes  of  thought  and 
action.  It  did  for  India,  by  a  shorter  and  less  widely  painful 
process  of  awakening,  what  the  Ke volution  of  1793  did  for 
France. 

This  golden  opportunity  is  the  inheritance  of  the  present 
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veneration  of  Envlishinen.  Whatever  the  conquerors  or  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  India  in  earlier  times  may  have  to  answer  for, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  ^lutiny  of  1857  was  in  no  manner  or 
degree  the  consequence  and  retribution  of  civil  inisgovernment. 
It  was  the  ferocious  outbreak  of  a  pampered  and  blindly  trusted 
soldiery,  not  the  insurrection  of  an  oppressed  and  indignant 
people.  As,  then,  this  great  moral  thunderstorm  has  cleared 
the  atmosphere,  and  done  so  much  to  render  progress  and  im¬ 
provement  both  easy  and  safe,  let  us  press  forward,  without 
misgivings  as  to  the  past,  in  the  path  from  which  so  many 
obstacles  have  happily — may  we  not  say — Providentially — been 
removed  for  us ;  and  take  advantage  of  the  freedom  from  enemies 
without,  as  well  as  from  domestic  troubles,  which  India  is  now 
enjoying,  to  win  for  her  people — so  entirely  dependent  u{X)n  us 
for  good  or  evil — every  trophy  which  we  can  secure  by  the 
victories  of  i)eace. 

Happily,  all  that  India  needs  beyond  the  essential  elements  of 
wise  legislation  and  general  good  government,  for  the  prompt 
and  complete  development  of  her  vast  natural  resources, — 
namely,  English  capital,  enterprise,  and  energy, — can  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  equal  benefit  to  both  countries.  There  is  room  in 
the  wide  regions  of  our  great  dependency  for  many  men  of 
capital,  even  for  men  of  small  capital,  if  its  possession  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body  essential  to  the 
successful  fighting  of  the  battle  of  life  in  a  new  land.  And 
although  we  shrink  from  encouraging  those  who  are  not  pos- 
sesse<l  of  moderate  means  of  independent  support,  or  of  friends  in 
a  position  to  receive  them  on  their  first  arrival,  to  risk  a  voyage 
to  India,  in  the  mere  hope  of  meeting  with  employment  there, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  the 
services  of  young  men  of  character  and  intelligence,  as  managers 
or  superintendents  of  the  many  hundreds  of  plantations,  works, 
and  tactories,  which  are  growing  in  number  and  importance  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

India  is  now  thrown  absolutely  open  to  English  enterprise. 
There  is  no  obstacle,  in  law  or  practice,  to  as  free  an  acquisition 
and  tenure  of  land  by  all  British  subjects  as  are  enjoyed  by  the 
natives  of  the  country.  It  wdll  l)e  seen,  when  we  come  to  treat 
upon  the  several  articles  of  agricultural  produce  to  which 
English  industry  and  skill  are  especially  directed,  how  easily  and 
largely  our  adventurous  fellow-countrymen  can  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  whatever  land  they  stand  in  need  of.  As  regards  all 
land  now  waste,  or  which  has  l)een  reclaimed  from  that  conditioa 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  under  leases  from  the 
Government,  an  absolute  right  of  property  in  fee-simple  may 
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be  acquired  on  very  moderate  terms.  AVe  have  recently  learnt, 
on  the  first  authority,  that  the  land  suited  for  tea,  which  is 
advertised  for  sale  by  auction  in  Assam  (where  there  is  great 
competition),  during  this  winter,  is  not  expected  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price  than  21.  per  acre.  The  revenue  assessed  upon 
lands  which  are  borne  on  the  regular  rentrolls  of  the  several 
districts  cannot,  indeed,  be  redeemed,  so  as  to  give  the  proprietor 
an  absolute  fee-simple  tenure  of  such  an  estate ;  but  if  the  land¬ 
holder  thinks  fit,  he  may  deposit  with  the  collector  bonds  of  the 
Government  yielding  an  interest  equal  in  amount  to  the  assess¬ 
ment  upon  such  estate,  and  can  thus  relieve  himself  from  all 
trouble  and  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  pjiyment  of  the  revenue. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  landowner  taking  advantage  of  this 
privilege  is  in  a  worse  position  than  if  he  had  sold  the  bonds, 
and  had  been  allowed  to  redeem  the  revenue  with  the  proceeds. 
Indeed,  in  one  respect  his  condition  is  better,  seeing  that  he 
may  recall  the  bonds,  at  will,  in  the  event  of  his  finding 
a  better  use  for  his  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  be  damaged  to  the  amount  of  a  rupee  by 
conceding  the  right  to  redeem  in  regard  to  all  estates  the 
revenue  of  which  has  been  or  may  be  fixed  in  perpetuity, — 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  price  paid  is  sufficient  to  redeem 
an  equivalent  amount  of  the  public  debt.  Therefore,  believing 
that  the  high  rate  of  interest  normally  ruling  in  India  would 
effectually  prevent  any  such  excessive  exercise  of  the  privilege 
as  might  prove  embarrassing  to  the  Government,  by  filling  its 
coffers  with  capital,  to  the  diminution  of  its  annual  revenue, 
we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  redemption,  alleged 
to  be  so  much  coveted,  might — within  the  limits  above  specified 
— be  safely  and  advantageously  conceded. 

The  first  essential  to  national  prosjHjrity  and  progress  is  a 
solvent  exchequer.  But  the  keen  and  somewhat  angry  contro¬ 
versies  on  questions  of  finance,  which  have  recently  inspired 
the  public  mind  with  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  Indian 
affairs,  have  relieved  us  from  the  necessity  of  dwelling  at  any 
length  on  this  primary  branch  of  our  subject.  After  long 
years  of  chronic  deficit, — a  state  of  things,  however,  which 
is  attributable  in  great  measure  to  the  practice,  unknown 
elsewhere,  of  constructing  important  public  works,  and  paying 
interest  upon  the  hitherto  unremunerative  capital  of  great 
joint-stock  companies  out  of  current  revenue, — India  at  last 
exhibits  an  undeniable  and  substantial  surplus.  This,  amount¬ 
ing  to  1,280,596/.  in  1862-3,  is  estimated  at  480,775/.  in 
1863-4,  after  the  remission  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  income  tax, 
and  a  reduction  of  other  taxes  to  a  considerable  extent.  But 
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thu  real  significance  of  such  a  result  cannot  be  ))roperIy 
iipprcciatcd  unless  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  sum  of  nearly 
Iialf  a  million  is  the  hwourablc  balance  of  an  account  to  which 
4,700,500/,  has  been  debited  on  account  of  Public  "Works,  and 
1,912,425/.  on  account  of  interest,  &e.,  upon  railway  capital, 
in  excess  of  receipts  from  traffic,  or  6,612,915/.  in  the  aggregate. 
And,  if  only  the  opium  revenue  do  not  fail,  there  seems  to  be 
a  reasonable  certainty  that  this  state  of  national  solvency 
may  be  established  for  years  to  come  as  the  normal  state  of 
things,  and  that  the  income  tax  may  be  altogether  removed  at 
the  close  of  the  period  for  which  it  w’as  originally  imposed.  Of 
course,  these  bifght  hopes  are  entirely  dependent  upon  continued 
peace,  and  no  less  upon  persistent  economy.  But  the  mention 
of  that  essential  condition  of  financial  prosperity  compels  us  to 
add,  that  the  happy  state  of  things  which  now  exists,  and  to 
wliich  we  look  forward,  is  very  far  from  being  corroborative  of 
the  opinions  of  those  Avho,  wdien  the  finances  of  India  were  in 
the  lowest  abyss  of  deficiency,  preached  with  so  much  warmth 
the  doctrine  that  economy  alone  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
restore  the  desired  equilibrium  betw’een  receipt  and  expenditure, 
and  that  new  taxes  of  any  sort,  as  conducing  to  discontent,  and 
even  to  the  probable  renewal  of  disturbance,  w’ould  be  more 
likely  to  add  to  our  expenditure  than  to  increase  our  income. 
No  less  than  5,108,059/.  of  the  revenue  of  1863-4  is  derived 
from  taxes  newly  imposed,  or  from  the  additions  made  to  old 
taxes ;  so  that  if  the  advice  rashly  tendered  in  1860,  by  those 
not  responsible  for  the  consequences,  liad  unhappily  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  India  would  cither  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  all 
her  public  works,  or  would  still  be  labouring  under  the  crushing 
effects  of  a  deficiency  so  large,  that  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it 
by  mere  reduction  of  expenditure  must  have  led  directly  to  a 
mischievous  crippling  of  the  administration,  if  not — had  danger 
threatened — to  a  perilous  weakness  in  the  sinews  alike  of  war 
and  of  good  government. 

From  revenue  the  transition  to  commerce  is  natural,  and  the 
broad  view  of  the  subject  is  highly  satisfactory.  During  late 
years  the  exports  from  India  of  merchandise  to  all  parts  have 
gone  on  increasing,  as  the  following  statement  shows,  in  a 
rapidly  accelerating  ratio :  — 

1841-42  1851-52  1861-62  • 

£  £  £ 

13,885,218  19,879,254  34,894,767 

We  very  much  doubt  whether  the  commercial  annals  of  any 
other  country,  at  any  period  of  history,  could  exhibit  so  great 
an  increascMn  the  amount  and  value  of  exports,  from  a  starting 
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point  little  short  of  fourteen  millions,  within  the  space  of  twenty 
years.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  double  small  figures,  but  it  is  a 
very  dlftercnt  thing  to  I’aise  fourteen  millions  to  thirty-five. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  large  value  of  the  exports  from  India 
in  1861-62  is  due  rather  to  the  very  high  price  of  cotton,  than 
to  any  general  growth  of  trade.  There  is  a  measure  of  truth, 
no  doubt,  in  this  inference;  but  the  great  misapprehension 
entertained  as  to  the  Influence  of  the  price  of  cotton  upon  general 
results,  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  remarkable  entry  in  the 
Keturns  published  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade  of  34,149,597/.,  as  the 
value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  India  in  the  year 
1862.  We  call  these  figures  remarkable,  because  the  Returns 
from  India  for  the  year  1861-2  exhibit  only  34,894,766/.,  as 
the  value  of  the  gross  exports  from  that  country  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  of  which  no  more  than  17,388,146/.  is  stated  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  well  aware,  of  course, 
that  the  two  periods  do  not  tally,  but  we  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  Indian  Returns  had,  like  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  year  1862,  instead  of  stopping  short 
at  the  30th  of  April,  the  aggregate  results  would  have  differed 
very  materially  from  those  now  exhibited.  The  only  way  in 
which  we  can  account  for  the  enormous  difference  between  the 
two  Returns  is,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  must  have  estimated  the 
cotton  at  double  the  value,  at  least,  that  \vas  put  upon  it  in 
India.  If  so,  the  fairness  of  the  Indian  Return  is  unquestionable. 
At  any  rate,  this  much  is  clear,  that  if  our  own  imports  from 
India  in  1862  exceeded  34,000,000/.,  the  exports  from  India  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  during  that  year  (including  some  seven  or 
eight  millions  sent  to  China  in  opium),  must  have  approached, 
or  even  exceeded,  fifty  millions.  So  that,  in  either  case,  the 
argument  against  the  correctness  of  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  state¬ 
ment,  in  his  speech  on  the  Indian  budget,  founded  upon  the 
Return  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  several  articles  of  great 
commercial  value  have  been  added  to  the  exports  from  India. 
Of  these  the  chief  are  oil  seeds,  jute,  wool,  coffee,  and  tea ; 
and  the  table  annexed  will  show  from  how  small  a  beginning 
the  trade  in  these  products  has  rapidly  grown  into  importance. 

Value  of  Expokts. 

1842  1852  1862 

£  £  £ 

Oil  seeds  .  .  2,377  501,420  1,197,469 
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The  case  of  oil  seeds  is  peculiar.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Kussiau  war,  which  shut  out  England  from  her  accustomed  source 
of  supply,  the  Increase  of  exportation,  although  large,  appeared 
to  have  reached  its  limit,  since  during  the  three  years  ending 
with  1854  the  value  of  the  shipments  had  been  stationary. 
In  1854  it  was  only  471,797/.,  or  somewhat  less  than  in  1852. 
But  the  demand  resulting  from  the  exclusion  of  the  supply  from 
Kussia  raisetl  the  value  in  1855  to  812,799/.,  and  in  1856  to 
1,273,457/.,  showing  how  capable  India  is  of  responding  ettec- 
tually  even  to  a  sudden  call,  backed  by  a  sufficient  price.  The 
value  of  the  export  in  1862  is  considerably  below  the  average 
of  the  last  seven  years,  which  is  1,480,470. 

J  ute  is  exj)orted  only  from  Bengal ;  wool,  principally  from 
Bombay.  The  quantity  exported  in  1860  was  somewhat  greater 
than  in  1862.  But  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  promises  to  be 
the  most  valuable,  of  all  the  new  articles  of  export  from  India, 
is  tea.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant,  and  the  manipulation  of  its  leaves,  r*ere  first  brought 
about,  in  modern  times  at  least,  are  very  interesting,  and 
well  worthy  of  being  placed  upon  record. 

For  several  years  after  our  acquisition  of  Assam,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  Burmese  war,  reports  were  rife  that  the  tea- 
plant  was  to  be  found  in  that  province,  either  of  indigenous 
growth,  or  as  the  relic  of  a  long-forgotten  cultivation,  at  a 
period  when  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra  was  comparatively 
populous  and  civilised : —  a  state  of  things  of  which  other  traces 
remain  in  the  shape  of  massive  embankments,  manifestly 
lines  of  high-road,  but  now  overgrown  with  forest  trees  of  the 
largest  size.*  In  consequence  of  these  reports.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  appointed,  in  1834,  a  committee  (of  which  we  believe 
that  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Boss  Mangles  arc  the  only 
survivors),  to  investigate  the  subject;  and  this  committee  re¬ 
ported,  in  December  of  that  year,  ‘  that  the  tea-shrub  was, 
‘  beyond  all  doubts,  indigenous  in  Upper  Assam;  and  that  they 
‘  were  perfectly  confident  that  the  tea-plant  which  has  been 
‘  brought  to  light  will  be  found  capable,  under  proper  manage- 
‘  ment,  of  being  cultivated  with  complete  success  for  commercial 
‘  purposes.’ 

This  discovery  was  followed  up,  both  by  a  mission  to  China 
to  procure  plants,  seeds,  and  skilled  cultivators  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  by  the  deputation  of  three  scientific  officers  to 


*  When  a  plantation  was  being  formed  by  the  Company,  adjacent 
to  one  of  these  raised  roads,  several  brass  guns  of  large  calibre,  and 
bearing  very  ancient  dates,  were  dug  up. 
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Assanl,  to  examine  not  the  tea-])lauts  only,  but  also  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  province.  This  was  deemed  essential,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  certainty  that  the  plants  were  already  growing 
there,  because  an  opinion  was,  at  that  time,  strongly  enter¬ 
tained  (on  the  ground,  it  would  seem,  of  some  erroneous  im¬ 
pressions  regarding  the  climate  of  the  tea-producing  provinces 
of  China),  ‘  that  a  decided  winter  climate,  of  six  weeks’  or  two 
‘  months’  duration,  with  frost  as  well  as  snow,  was  essential  to 
‘  ensure  final  success  wdth  really  good  sorts  of  tea.’  Both 
expeditions  were,  on  the  wliole,  successful,  although  most  of 
the  Chinese  plants  and  seeds  (some  of  which  were  forwarded 
to  Madras  and  the  Himalayas,  as  well  as  to  Assam),  appear 
to  have  perished ;  for  the  cultivation  by  the  skilled  Chinese  of 
the  native  shrubs,  some  of  winch  were  found  of  a  size  entitling 
them  to  bo  called  trees,  was  prosecuted  with  considerable 
vigour  at  the  cost  of  the  Government ;  and  the  excitement  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  appearance  in  London  of  the  first  batch  of  eight 
chests  of  Assam  tea,  in  the  year  1839,  was  such  that  the 
whole  of  it  sold  at  prices  varying  from  16s.  to  34s.  per  lb. 
Indeed,  only  one  lot  sold  as  low  as  16s.,  the  average  of  the 
whole  being  24s.  6</.  per  lb. 

These,  of  course,  were  ‘  fancy  ’  prices,  consequent  upon  the 
strangeness  of  the  appearance  in  the  English  market  of  tea 
from  any  other  quarter  than  China.  But  the  real  and  practical 
result  of  the  novel  importation  w'as  the  formation  of  a  company, 
under  the  title  of  ‘  the  Assam  Company,’  having  for  its  object 
the  production  of  tea  in  that  ])rovince.  Among  the  first 
directors  of  this  Company  were  several  gentlemen  of  varied 
experience  in  the  matter,  and  of  great  sagacity  in  business, 
such  as  Sir  William  Baynes,  formerly  chief  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  Factory  at  Canton,  Mr.  Thomas  Weeding,  and  the 
late  Mr.  John  Travers,  so  well  knowm  both  in  the  political  and 
the  commercial  circles  of  London. 

This  was  the  starting  point  of  the  present  cultivation  of  tea 
in  India.  The  Government  transferred  its  gardens  and  es¬ 
tablishments  to  the  Tea  Company  on  very  liberal  terms.  But 
the  management  of  its  atfairs  in  India  was  intrusted  to  reck¬ 
less  hands,  its  paid-up  capital  of  200,000/.  was  exhausted, 
and  the  directors  in  London  were  on  the  point  of  abandon¬ 
ing  the  concern  in  despair.  At  this  crisis,  after  the  shares 
of  20/.  each  had  been  sold  in  Calcutta  for  less  than  one 
rupee,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  had  been  oflTered  in 
London  as  a  free  gift  to  any  one  willing  to  take  them  with 
their  resjmnsibilities,  a  change  greatly  for  the  better  took 
place  in  the  administration  of  the  concern  in  India ;  and 
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after  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  the  first  dividend  upon 
capital,  the  Investment  of  which  had  commenced  in  1839, 
was  paid  in  1852,  and  then  at  the  rate  of  no  more  than  2^ 
])er  cent,  per  annum.  Since  that  date,  the  progress  of  the 
Company,  though  very  gradual  in  the  first  years  of  the  series, 
has  been  uninterrupted ;  and  the  dividend  paid  this  year  was 
12  per  cent.  The  shares  are  now  quoted  in  Calcutta,  where 
their  real  value  is  best  understood,  at  58/.  to  59/. 

The  crop  of  1861  amounted  to  933,850  lbs.,  and  was  sold 
for  86,080/.,  ‘  after  deducting  the  cost  of  lead,  freight,  marine 
‘  and  fire  insurances,  and  sale  charges.’  The  crop  of  1862  is 
estimated  at  1,031,717  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  current  year  at 
1,050,241  lbs.  The  Company’s  new  plantations  in  Cachar,  the 
whole  cost  of  forming  which  was  defrayed  out  of  the  surplus 
])rofits  of  the  gardens  in  Assam,  yielded  49,008  lbs.  of  tea  in 
1862,  and  have  since  been  sold  for  60,000/.  Seed  was  also 
sold  in  1862  to  the  value  of  14,000/.;  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  same  source  this  year  arc  estimated  at  nearly  20,000/. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  Company  had  not  many 
followers  in  the  field  of  enterprise  during  the  long  years  of 
poverty  and  disaster  from  1839  to  1852.  But  when  it  emerged 
from  tli-.it  condition,  or  rather  when  it  began,  at  a  later  period, 
to  yield,  at  last,  a  somewhat  adequate  return  for  the  capital 
invested,  paying  8,  9,  and  10  per  cent.,  as  it  did  in  1857,  1858, 
and  1859  respectively,  with  prospects  of  still  better  dividends, 

‘Applications  for  grants  of  land,’  says  Dr.  Lees,  ‘now  poured  in, 
and  were  complied  with  by  Government  on  the  most  liberal  terms.’ 
He  proceeds  :  — ‘  there  are  now  in  A.^sam  160  plantations,  owned  by 
sixty  companies  and  individuals.  'I'lie  quantity  of  land  appropriated 
to  the  cultivation  of  tea  by  the  latest  returns  (July  1862),  had 
reached  the  sum  of  71,218  acres,  13,222  of  which  are  actually  under 
cultivation,  bearing  an  estimated  crop  of  1,788,787  lbs.  of  tea.’ 

Nor  has  the  adventure  been  confined  to  Assam.  In  the  adja¬ 
cent  province  of  Cachar,  where  also  the  tea-plant '  has  [been 
found  growing  wild — 

‘Upwards  of  68,149  acres  have  been  leased  to  tea-planters;  there 
are  thirty-one  working  concerns ;  and  though  the  experiment  has  a 
development  of  only  six  years,  6,077  acres  have  been  brought  under 
culture,  the  estimated  crop  of  wliich  for  the  year  is  336,800  lbs.  of 
manufactured  tea.’ 

The  tea  of  Cachar  has  been  pronounced  by  London  brokers 
to  be  ‘quite  equal,  in  every  respect  to  the  best  Assam.’  At 
Darjeeling  again — a  hill  station  on  the  lowest  range  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  looking  down  on  the  northernmost  point  of  the  plains  of 
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Bengal — 8,762  acres  have  been  brought  under  tea  cultivation 
with  seed  from  Assam  ;  and  the  crop  of  1862  was  estimated  at 
78,244  lbs.  Successful  experiments  have  also  been  tried  at 
Chittagong,  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  Bengal,  and  upon  a 
larger  scale  in  Sylhet,  a  district  bordering  on  Cachar,  where 
the  prospects  of  planting  are  said  to  be  very  favourable. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  Assam,  experimental  gardens  were  laid  out,  by  the 
direction  of  Government,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Himalayas  in 
the  North-western  Provinces.  Some  of  the  plants  and  seeds 
brought  from  China  by  Mr.  Gordon,  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  were  despatched  to  that  quarter. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  ‘  not  a  single  seed  germinated,  and 
‘  of  the  20,000  seedlings,  but  2,000  reached  their  destination 
‘  alive.’  But  this  small  stock  was  so  carefully  nursed  by  Dr. 
Falconer,  that  w’ith  but  little  addition  from  China  (we  believe 
that  no  Assam  seed  has  been  tried  in  the  North-west),  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  an  effectual  start  in  the  cultivation ;  and  nine 
Chinamen  having  been  sent  up  from  Assam  to  Kumaon  in  1842, 
a  small  quantity  of  tea  was  manufactured  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  and  was  taken  by  Dr.  Falconer  himself  to  England. 

This  and  other  specimens  of  the  same  year’s  crop  were 
reported  by  one  eminent  broker,  as  ‘  equal  to  the  superior  black 
‘  tea  generally  sent  as  presents,  and  better,  for  the  most  part, 
‘  than  the  China  tea  imported  for  mercantile  purposes ;  ’  and 
by  another,  as  being  of  ‘  a  delicate  fine  flavour,  and  such  as 
‘  would  command  a  ready  sale  here.’  Indeed,  the  tea  of  the 
North-western  Provinces,  raised  entirely,  as  we  have  stated, 
from  Chinese  seed,  appears  to  have  retained  its  clfaracter  to 
this  day,  as  being  finer  and  more  delicate  in  flavour  than  the 
produce  of  Assam. 

‘  Having  taken,’  as  they  stated  in  a  despatch  to  India,  on  the 
occasion  of  further  consignments  of  small  quantities  of  highly- 
approved  tea  from  the  same  quarter,  *  a  deep  interest  in  this 
‘  subject,  to  which  they  attached  great  importance,’  the  Court 
of  Directors  deputed  to  China  Mr.  Fortune,  a  botanist  of  repu¬ 
tation,  and  sj)ecially  acquainted  with  that  country,  to  collect 
plants  and  seeds.  That  gentleman  proceeded  twice  on  this 
errand,  bringing  back  with  him  not  only  a  large  stock  of  seeds 
and  seedlings,  all  of  which,  we  believe,  were  despatched  to  the 
North-west  (the  planters  in  Assam  preferring  to  rely  on  the 
acclimated  plant  of  that  province),  but  a  valuable  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  tea  in  China. 
But  the  chief  merit  of  the  success  that  eventually  crowned 
the  experiment  in  the  North-west,  is  due  to  Dr.  Jameson,  the 
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successor  of  Dr.  Falconer  as  Superintendent  of  tlie  Botanical 
Garden  of  the  Government  in  that  quarter,  who  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  task,  under  great  and  rej)eated  discouragement  from 
various  causes,  with  very  rare  intelligence,  energy,  and  perse¬ 
verance.  Great  credit  appears  to  be  due  to  the  Government 
also,  for  the  care  that  they  have  taken  to  prevent  their  experi¬ 
mental  gardens  from  falling  into  the  possession  of  a  few  mono¬ 
polising  speculators,  and  thus  preserving  in  their  own  hands 
the  means  of  supplying  all  cultivators  alike  with  plants  and 
seeds.  The  result  of  these  measures  is  thus  stated  by  Dr. 
Lees ; — 

‘  By  a  late  return,  I  find  that  there  were  established  at  the  end  of 
last  year  in  Kuniuon  18,  in  the  Deyrah  Dhoon  25,  in  Gurhwal  3,  at 
Simla  3,  in  the  Kangra  Valley  26,  and  at  Kooloo  3,  or  a  grand  total 
of  78  bona  Jide  tea-plantations.  Of  this  number  37  are  in  the  hands 
of  European  companies  and  individuals,  and  the  remainder  are 
worked  by  natives.’ 

This  last  is  not  the  least  encouraging  and  satisfactory  feature  of 
the  case. 

‘  Last  year,  89  tons  of  tea-seed,  and  2,400,000  seedlings,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  gratis  to  private  planters  from  the  government  factories, 
and  yet,  though  so  immense  the  supply,  it  fell  far  short  of  the  demand. 
Many  indents  sent  in  could  not  be  complied  with.’ 

So  rapid  arc  the  strides  with  which  this  particular  industry 
is  advancing,  that  even  since  the  preceding  pages  have  been  in 
type,  the  figures  which  we  have  quoted  from  Dr.  Lees’  volume 
have  been  outstripped  by  further  progress.  Instead  of  the  area 
of  tea-plantations  in  Assam  being  ‘  71,218  acres,  13,222  of 
‘  which  are  actually  under  cultivation,’  it  appears  from  later 
accounts  that  ‘  the  aggregate  area  of  all  tea  grants  in  Assam 
‘  is  close  on  123,000  acres,  of  which  upwards  of  20,000  are 
‘  under  cultivation,  the  clearing  last  year  amounting  to  6,000 
*  acres.’  Several  pages  in  recent  Calcutta  Gazettes  are  filled 
with  notices  by  the  Government  of  lots  of  w'aste  land  to  be  put 
up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  above  the  upset  price  of 
2  rupees  8  annas  (5s.)  per  acre.  The  number  of  lots  advertised 
in  three  of  the  divisions  of  Assam  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
66,  with  an  area  of  54,371  acres;  the  size  of  the  lots  varying 
from  200  acres  (with  a  single  lot  of  60  acres),  to  3,000  acres. 

There  has  been  a  like  increase  of  cultivation  and  production 
both  in  Cachar  and  at  Darjeeling.  But  it  is  in  the  North¬ 
western  Provinces,  and  in  the  Punjab,  that  the  rate  of  progress 
appears  to  be  most  remarkable.  ^Ve  wish  that  the  space  at  our 
command  wpuld  permit  us  to  publish  in  extenso  Dr.  Jameson’s 
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Report  of  the  8th  of  May  last,  in  which,  after  stating  and  proving 
by  statistics  which  may  well  be  called  marvellous,  that  the 
‘  move  is  already  a  national  one,  and  the  part  which  it  was  neces- 
‘  sary  for  a  great  and  powerful  Government  to  play,  is  completed,’ 
he  recommends  that  tlie  tea-plantations  belonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Kumaon  and  the  Dehra  Dhoon  should  be  sold,  in  fee- 
simple,  for  the  highest  tender  above  the  upset  price  which  may 
be  received  before  the  Ist  of  April  next,  advertisements  to  this 
effect  being  issued  in  England  as  well  as  in  India.*  We  under¬ 
stand  that  this  proposal  has  been  sanctioned,  and  that  the  same 
course  will  probably  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  Government 
plantations  in  the  Punjab.  That  at  Paorec  in  Gurhwal  has 
already  been  sold  for  10,000/.  Dr.  Jameson  proceeds :  — 

‘  In  the  home  markets,  teas,  the  produce  of  the  Government  factories 
in  the  North-western  Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  are  well  known,  but 
seldom  seen.  The  sample  about  to  be  transmitted,  consisting  of 
300  40-lb.  chests,  will  show  to  London  capitalists  the  kinds  of  tea 
capable  of  being  produced,  and  will  thus  assist,  along  with  advertise¬ 
ments,  to  attract  attention  to  the  plantations  which  are  shortly  to  be 
thrown  into  the  market.’ 

The  assistance  rendered  by  Dr.  Jameson,  acting  under  the 
liberal  orders  of  the  Government,  to  private  planters,  has  by  no 
means  been  confined  to  the  free  grant  of  seeds  and  seedlings. 

*  To  many  planters,  both  English  and  natives,’  he  states,  ‘  expe- 
‘  n’enced  tea  cultivators  and  tea  manipulators  have  been  given, 

‘  and  in  every  tea  factory  from  Kumaon  to  Kangra,  men 
‘  educated  in  the  Government  factories  are  to  be  found.’  In 
consequence,  he  adds,  ‘already  many  estates,  raised  entirely 
‘  from  plants  and  seeds  supplied  gratis  from  the  Government 
‘  plantations,  have  changed  hands  for  large  sums  of  money,  as 
‘  the  Harbunswallah  estate  in  the  Dehra  Dhoon  for  50,000/.’ 
It  is  stated  also  that  four  experienced  men  have  been  sent  to 
Madras,  for  the  instruction  of  planters  in  the  Neilgherries. 

The  tea  of  India  will  not  compete  with  the  produce  of  China 
in  the  English  market  alone.  Dr.  Jameson  tells  us  that  a 
Cashmeriau  trader  has  recently  bought  1,300  lbs.  for  transpor¬ 
tation  to  Bokhara ;  and  we  understand  that  the  manufacture  of 
‘  brick-tea,’  for  sale  in  Tartary,  has  been  commenced.  But  all 
that  has  been  done  and  is  doing,  is  only  a  feeble  foreshadowing 
of  an  enormous  cultivation  and  trade.  We  are  told  that  the 

*  The  day  of  sale  has  since  been  postponed  to  the  1st  of  October 
1864,  in  order  to  allow  full  time  for  capitalists  in  England  to  com¬ 
municate  with  India,  and  to  receive  replies  before  they  send  in  their 
tenders. 
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tea-plants  are  now  thriving  over  4'30  degrees  of  latitude  and  80 
degrees  of  longitude,  a  tract  containing  upwards  of  35,000 
square  miles.  Were  all  this  area  planted,  and  yielding  only 
100  lbs.  per  acre,  the  produce  would  amount  to  930,000,000  lbs. ; 
and  Dr.  Jameson  tells  us,  that  ‘  with  high  cultivation  the  figures 
‘  might  easily  be  doubled.’  When  moderately  good  tea  can  be 
sold  at  a  low  price,  the  consumption  in  India  alone  will  be  very 
great.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  ‘  many  fine  planta- 
‘  tions  have  been  formed  by  wealthy  and  intelligent  natives.’ 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  tea  from  India  has  risen  in  the 
last  twenty  years  in  the  following  proportion : — 

1842  1852  1862 

£  £  £ 

17,244  59,220  192,242 

But  this  statement  by  no  means  exhibits  the  full  amount  of 
production.  The  produce  of  the  North-western  Provinces 
commands  so  high  a  price  upon  the  spot,  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  is  exported,  and  the  Assam  Company 
sold  last  year  20,000  lbs.  to  the  commissariat  at  Calcutta.  But 
even  thus,  the  exportation  to  England  is  increasing  so  fast,  that 
‘  the  trade  ’  have  recently  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  distinct 
days  for  the  public  sales  of  Indian  teas. 

These  are  highly  gratifying  reports  of  progress  in  an  industry 
novel  to  India,  of  great  interest  and  importance ;  and  after 
reading  such  statements  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  Government  which  gave  away  twenty  years  ago  its 
nursery  plantations  in  Assam,  to  the  first  Company'  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself  with  a  capital  sufficient  to  develope  the  experi¬ 
ment;  which  has  granted  so  freely,  year  by  year,  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  to  tea-planters  in  Assam,  Cachar, 
Darjeeling,  and  the  North-western  Provinces ;  and  which 
distributed  last  year,  gratuitously,  seeds  by  the  ton  and  seed¬ 
lings  by  the  million,  can  have  been  so  persistently  hostile  to 
the  prosecution  by  Englishmen  of  industrial  enterprises  in 
India,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  represent 
it.  This  much,  at  any  rate,  is  evident,  that  there  was  no 
insuperable  difficulty  in  obtaining  large  grants  of  waste  land, 
in  many  parts  of  India  at  least,  not  only  before  the  date  of 
Lord  Canning’s  celebrated  resolution,  but  even  in  the  days  of 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

Whilst  the  valley  of  the  Brahmajxyotra  and  the  slopes  of  the 
lowest  range  of  the  Himalayas,  from  Darjeeling  round  to 
Kangra,  are  being  clothed  with  tea-plantations,  the  cultivation 
of  coffee  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides  in  the  highlands  of 
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Southern  India.  The  introduction  of  the  plant  is  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  a  iSIahomedan  pilgrim,  who  brought  seven  berries 
of  coffee  from  Mocha  about  two  centuries  ago,  and  planted 
them  near  his  hermitage  in  the  wild  hills  of  Mysore.  What¬ 
ever  the  origin  of  the  culture,  however,  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  the  produce  has  become  considerable.  Up  to  1837  the 
revenue  was  farmed  out.  In  that  year  a  new  system  was 
introduced,  and  an  export  duty  of  2s.  per  maund  of  28  lbs.  was 
imposed.  Under  a  gradual  reduction  of  this  duty  to  6f/.  per 
maund,  the  produce  has  increased  from  an  annual  average  of 
15,238  maunds,  to  an  average,  during  the  twelve  years  ending 
with  1861,  of  346,683  maunds.  ‘  Together  with  the  reduction 
‘  of  duties,  regulations  for  taking  up  and  holding  coffee  lands 
‘  were  adopted.’  Colonel  Onslow  (to  whose  memorandum  in 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson’s  catalogue  of  the  Indian  contributions* to 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  we  are  indebted  for  our 
information),  proceeds — 

‘  The  plant  is  now  extending  over  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  in 
Coorg,  the  Wyuaad  district,  the  Neilgherry  hills,  and  along  the 
western  Ghauts,  north  and  south.  In  Mysore,  the  number  of 
European  coffee-planters  has,  within  the  last  ten  yeara,  increased  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  The  number  of  native  planters  is  estimated  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  thousand,  and  these  numbers  are  fast  in¬ 
creasing.’  . ‘  This  elevation  ’  (from  3,500  to  4,000  feet  above 

the  sea)  ‘  gives  a  pleasant  climate,  well  suited  to  Europeans.  During 
the  south-west  monsoon,  the  planter  may  be  in  his  gardens  all  day 
long  without  oppression  in  the  hottest  weather  ;  the  thermometer  in 
the  house  in  these  plantations  rises  no  higher  than  81“  or  82“ 
Fahrenheit.  The  whole  of  the  coffee  district,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception  of  feverish  spots,  possesses  a  climate  in  which  the  European 
can  live  and  work  with  comfort,  and,  with  moderate  care  and  pru¬ 
dence,  throughout  the  whole  year. 

‘Planting  has  of  late  years  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  in 
Mysore,  that  but  little  available  land  remains.  Those  mountain  and 
forest  wastes  have  been  turned  into  rich  productive  gardens.  From 
being  the  most  wild  and  desolate  parts  of  Mysore,  these  districts 
liave  become  very  prosperous ;  and  the  people  have  been  raised  from 
poverty  to  comfort,  and  in  many  instances  to  wealth.  The  natives 
are  beneBting  largely  by  the  capital  and  example  of  European 
planters,  and  are  learning  the  science  of  planting. 

‘  Mysore  generally,  especially  the  coffee  districts,  affords  the  most 
promising  field  for  European  capital  and  enterprise.’ 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  statements,  written  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  long  practical  experience — for  Colonel  Onslow  held 
high  oflBce  in  Mysore  for  many  years,  and  has  been,  since  his 
retirement  from  the  service,  a  joint  owner  of  the  principal  and 
most  prosperous  coffee-plantation  in  that  province  —  we  must 
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‘  frauds  of  her  rauldlemen,  and  the  indifference  of  her  rulers.’ 
Mr.  Cheetham  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  ryots  of  India, 
ignorant  as  they  may  be,  will  continue  to  grow  cotton  as  long 
as  it  is  as  profittible,  at  least,  as  other  crops,  and  no  longer. 
Would  he  have  the  Government,  which  he  charges  w’ith  in¬ 
difference,  interfere  to  compel  the  ryot  to  cultivate  the  less 
profitable  crop?  We  entreat  the  keen  men  of  Lancashire  to 
bear  in  mind  that  India  is  not  like  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  a  huge  cotton  farm,  with  a  sparse  population,  fed 
principally,  under  normal  circumstances,  with  imported  food; 
but  a  country  largely,  and  in  some  parts,  very  densely  peopled, 
and  raising  not  only  cereals  for  its  own  consumption,  but  many 
other  articles  in  demand  both  for  use  and  enjoyment  at  home, 
and  for  exportation  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  most  of  which  pay 
both  the  grower  and  the  merchant  at  least  as  well  as  cotton 
can  be  expected  to  pay,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  years 
to  come. 

Already  the  intensity  of  the  demand  has  induced  strange 
devices  to  meet  it,  and  has  inflicted  distress  upon  more  than 
one  class  of  the  native  community.  Not  only  have  the  ware¬ 
houses  at  Mirzapore  and  other  marts  of  trade  been  emptied 
of  their  old  and  probably  damaged  stock,  but  all  the  rubbish 
that  could  be  got  together  and  screwed  into  bales,  including 
even,  it  is  said,  the  wadding  of  furniture,  quilts,  and  cloaks, 
has  been  shipped  to  England :  circumstances  which  will  account, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  complaints  of  the  inferior  quality  of 
recent  importations.  The  native  spinners  and  weavers  have 
thus  been  deprived  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  raw  material 
for  their  own  use,  and  are  reduced  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to 
extreme  distress.  But  for  a  happy  demand  for  labour  upon  rail¬ 
ways  and  other  public  works,  their  sufferings  would  have  been 
still  more  severe.  The  people  of  the  northern  and  other  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  country,  whose  dress  and  coverlets  in  the 
cold  season  are  mainly  composed  of  cotton  fabrics  quilted  with 
cotton  wool,  have  been  put  to  very  great  inconvenience,  to  say 
the  least,  by  the  extremely  high  price  to  which  an  article  of 
such  prime  necessity  has  risen.  Thus  the  distress  of  Lancashire 
has  reacted  in  more  ways  than  one  upon  India.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  profits  made  by  those  who  have  immediately  furnished 
the  supply  to  England  have  been  enormous.  Wo  have  been 
assured  on  the  highest  authority,  that  at  Bombay  alone  these 
profits,  added  to  what  has  been  gained  by  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  piece  goods,  have  amounted,  within  the  last  year  or  eighteen 
months,  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  millions  sterling.  In  these  gains  the  Parsec  and  Hindoo 
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merchants  of  that  city  have  largely  participated,  and  so,  no 
doubt,  have  the  various  grades  of  middlemen  in  the  interior. 
We  trust  that  some  drops  from  this  full  cup  of  profit  have 
trickled  down  to  the  ryots. 

For  the  future,  we  believe  that  if,  as  seems  highly  probable, 
an  eflPective  demand  for  Indian  cotton  is  maintained  for  a 
moderate  further  period,  the  supply  will  not  only  be  rapidly 
and  largely  increased,  but — if  the  reaction  of  price  be  not  very 
sudden  and  severe — will  be  permanently  maintained.  Earnest 
endeavours  have  been  made  both  to  improve  the  general  quality 
of  the  produce,  and  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  that  which  is 
good.  Legislation  has  been  put  in  action  for  the  last-mentioned 
end.  Last  season  the  crop  failed  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
By  the  latest  account  it  appears  that  the  prospects  of  the 
present  year  are  much  more  favourable.  Mr.  Cheetham  stated 
in  his  letter  above  quoted  that  the  actual  importation  of  1862 
had  amounted  to  1,072,000  bales;  and  he  estimated  the  supplies 
of  1863  and  1864  at  1,200,000  bales,  and  1,500,000  bales  re¬ 
spectively.  To  the  latter  estimate,  Mr.  Ashworth  added  50,000 
bales.  Although  Mr.  Cheetham  desponds,  we  believe  that 
even  the  larger  expectation  will  be  exceeded.  In  some  of  the 
districts  of  Madras,  the  cultivation,  though  not  yet  upon  a 
very  large  scale,  appears  to  have  greatly  increased ;  the  number 
of  acres  under  cotton  being  officially  reported  as  82,230,  against 
29,658  acres  in  1862.  As  respects  the  Punjab,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  after  speaking  of  the  hopeful 
prospects  of  flax  *,  adds,  ‘  could  some  of  our  European  capi- 

*  talists  connected  with  the  cotton  trade  be  induced,  after  the 

*  example  set  by  the  Belfast  Association  in  regard  to  flax,  to 

*  send  out  agents  to  this  country  capable  of  instructing  the 
‘  people,  and  authorised  to  give  prices  varying  with  the  excel- 
‘  lence  and  cleanness  of  the  cotton  produced,  two  or  three  years 

*  would  see  a  vast  change  effected.’ 

U pon  one  point  a  few  words  are  necessary  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  not  given  any  special  attention  to  the  subject. 
Not  Mr.  Cheetham  alone,  but  the  spokesmen  of  the  manufacturers 
in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  have  accused  the  Government  of 
India  of  indifference  to  the  wants  of  our  great  manufacture,  or 
worse.  The  simple  answer  is,  that  while,  with  a  single  excep- 

*  We  have  lately  seen  an  interesting  memorandum  in  MS.  on  the 
‘  Dsemia  Extensa,’  described  as  ‘  a  perennial  creeper  growing  in  every 

*  liedge  of  the  Dekhan  and  south  of  India,’  and  as  yielding  a  fibre 
apparently  equal  in  beauty  and  strength  to  flax.  It  is  inferred  from 
the  imperfect  experiments  that  were  made,  that  the  yield  per  acre  of 
the  plant,  when  carefully  cultivated,  would  be  very  large. 
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tlon,  the  Government  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  advance 
a  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  legitimate  functions  to  promote 
any  other  industry,  or  to  stimulate  any  other  sort  of  production, 
it  has  sj)ent  far  more  thought,  more  time,  and  more  money 
in  the  attempt  to  increase  the  growth  and  improve  the  quality 
of  cotton,  than  has  served  to  create  the  production  of  tea,  and  to 
launch  that  industry  upon  a  career  of  unprecedented  success. 
Even  now,  after  the  tea-planters  of  Assam  have  been  left  for 
more  than  twenty  years  to  their  own  resources,  and  after  that 
novel  cultivation  has  spread  spontaneously  from  that  province 
to  Cachar,  Sylhet,  and  Darjeeling,— the  Government  is  employ¬ 
ing  Dr.  Forbes  to  manufacture  gins  in  Dharwar  to  clean  the 
American  cotton,  which  has  thriven  greatly  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  According  to  the  last  accounts  he  was  turning  out 
these  gins  at  the  rate  of  eight  a  day,  selling  them  at  prime  cost, 
for  30/.  each,  whilst  he  had  upwards  of  1,000  applications  for 
them  on  the  books  of  the  factory,  and  fresh  applications  were 
being  daily  registered.  And  so  eager  was  the  demand  for  the 
article,  that  a  body  of  native  workmen  had  combined  to  supply 
an  imitation  of  the  machine,  getting  as  much  as  60/.  or  70i. 
for  immediate  delivery.  Both  the  American  cotton  and  Dr. 
Forbes’  gins  are  extending  themselves  into  Mysore,  beyond 
what  was,  till  recently,  supposed  to  be  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  climate  adapted  to  the  New  Orleans’  seed;  but  gins  are  yet 
to  be  invented  fitted  to  clean  the  native  cotton,  and  we  are  told 
that  a  different  gin  will  be  required  for  each  variety.  We  shall 
show  presently  what  sums  have  been  expended  in  roads  during 
the  two  last  years,  mainly  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  cotton 
to  the  ports  of  shipment. 

The  cultivation  of  indigo  was  the  first  to  which  English 
enterprise  was  attracted  in  India.  The  plant  is  indigenous,  as 
the  name  (corrupted  from  Indicuin)  implies ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  both  Pliny  and  Arrian ;  and  ‘  in  the  seventeenth  century,’ 
says  Dr.  Royle,  ‘  the  consumption  of  indigo  in  Europe  was  so 
‘  considerable,  that  the  sale  of  woad  was  much  diminished,  and 
‘  the  use  of  indigo  was  prohibited  by  an  Imperial  edict,  pub- 
‘  lished  in  1654.’  The  East  India  Company  imported  it  largely 
during  the  first  century  of  their  existence.  But  soon  after 
that  period  the  superior  industry  and  skill  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Europeans  settled  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  low  lati¬ 
tudes  of  the  American  continent,  drove  the  East  Indian  drug 
almost  altogether  out  of  the  market,  in  spite  of  the  superior 
fitness  of  soil,  or  climate,  or  both,  for  its  production,  which 
subsequent  experience  has  proved  Bengal  to  possess.  It  was  not 
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until  about  1780  that  the  jrrowth  and  manufacture  of  indigo  I 
were  systematically  undertaken  in  that  province  by  English  I 
settlers,  acting  under  the  encouragement  of  the  East  India  I 
Company.  On  the  .30th  of  May  1792,  the  Directors  wrote,  y 
‘  It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  remark  that  tlie  article,  as  to 

*  quality,  is  still  increasing  in  reputation.  It  has  already 
‘  surpassed  the  American  and  French,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
‘  that,  by  perseverance  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  planters, 

*  it  will  effectually  rival  the  Spanish.’  From  that  time  the 

Bengal  drug  ra})iclly  obtained  the  command — almost,  indeed, 
the  monojady — of  the  trade,  which  has  of  late  years  been 
shared,  in  a  minor  degree,  by  the  produce  of  other  provinces  of 
India;  and  although  the  manufacture  has  recently  sustained  a 
very  serious,  and  to  individuals,  we  fear,  a  ruinous  check,  in 
the  districts  where  the  plant  has  been  longest  and  most  profit¬ 
ably  cultivated,  we  have  no  apprehension  that  India  will  lose 
the  vantage  ground  which  she  recovered  more  than  half  a 
century  ago.  . 

Unhappily,  however,  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  indigo-planters  and  the  ryots,  occasioning 
the  check  to  which  we  have  referred,  has  not  been  pecuniary 
alone.  Much  bad  blood  has  been  generated,  and  much  irri¬ 
tating  recrimination  has  ensued  between  classes  whose  kindly 
feelings  each  to  the  other  are  essential  to  the  smooth  working  of 
so  anomalous  a  state  of  things  as  the  settlement  of  a  handful  of 
Englishmen  among  millions  of  natives;  one  half  of  the  former 
class  being  the  delegated  rulers  of  the  country,  bound  to  admi¬ 
nister  even-handed  justice  between  man  and  man,  without 
respect  of  persons,  and  the  other  half  keen  and  energetic 
traders  and  planters,  proud  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and 
but  ill-inclined  to  recognise  in  practice  that  equality  with  their 
native  fellow-subjects  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which  is  the 
unquestionable  theory  of  their  position.  'In  the  quarrel  between 
the  planters  and  the  ryots,  there  were  great  faults  on  both  sides, 
faults  congenial  to  their  respective  characters — high-handed 
assumption,  and  sometimes  violence  and  oppression  on  the  one 
side,  and  fraud  and  trickery  on  the  other.  Not  that  all  the 
planters  were  wilful  wrongdoers,  far  from  it ;  many  of  them 
were  eminently  honest  and  benevolent  men,  kind  and  helpful  in 
a  hundred  ways  to  the  ])eople  about  them.  But  among  a  large 
number  of  Englishmen,  not  a  few  of  them  very  indifferently 
educated,  living  much  alone,  or  with  persons  of  the  same 
pursuits  and  interests,  impressed  with  an  over-weening  sense  of 
their  superiority  to  the  natives,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  any  public 
opinion  competent  to  control  them,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that 
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some,  at  least,  should  conduct  themselves  towards  the  inferior 
race  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  as — to  our  shame  be  it  con¬ 
fessed — so  many  Anglo-Saxons  similarly  situated,  have  behaved 
and  arc  behaving  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  And  all  the 
planters,  good  and  bad  alike,  had,  of  necessity,  to  employ 
unscrupulous  and  extortionate  native  agents  and  accountants. 
Tliese  men  ground  and  cheated  the  ryots  without  moderation 
or  mercy.  An  Irishman,  who  knew  his  ow’n  country  well,  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  ‘  if  you  f)ut  one  Irishman  on  a 
‘  spit,  you  will  never  want  another  Irishman  to  turn  him.’ 
And  this  is  emphatically  true  of  Bengal.  There  the  orders  of 
the  most  reckless  Englishman  determined  on  taking  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  would  assuredly  be  overstepped  by  the 
outrages  of  his  native  servants.  It  the  command  were  given 
to  pull  down  a  single  recusant’s  hut,  the  execution  might  be 
expected  to  involve  the  wrecking,  if  not  the  burning,  of  a  whole 
village. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  honest 
fiiir-dealing  planter  suffered  great  provocation.  He  made  con¬ 
tracts,  and  advanced  money  for  their  execution,  and  then  often 
saw  the  quasi-mortgaged  ffelds  planted  with  rice,  or  the  indigo 
which  he  had  paid  for  cut,  carried  awaj^,  and  sold  to  a  rival 
factory.  But  even  this  gross  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  ryot  was 
not  without  ])aUiation.  Unless  under  the  constraint  of  the 
strongest  moral  principle,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  stand,  as 
the  losing  party,  to  a  one-sided  bargain.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  advantage  was  systematically  taken  of  the  ryots’  neces¬ 
sities  to  tempt  them  to  receive  advances  to  grow  indigo  on 
terms  which  all  the  parties  concerned  well  knew  to  be  inade¬ 
quate.  Can  we  wonder  that  men  with  habits  of  thought  and 
action,  the  growth  of  centuries  of  misrule  and  oppression,  and 
of  the  worst  of  false  religions,  should  have  felt  the  obligation 
of  such  engagements  a  very  light  one ;  and  having  long  since 
spent  the  advance,  should  be  ready  and  happy  to  sell  their 
mortgaged  crop  a  second  time  for  ready  money  ? 

The  vital  point  at  issue  between  the  planters  and  the  ryots 
was,  in  fact,  conceded  in  favour  of  the  latter,  when  Mr.  W.  F. 
Fergusson,  the  nominee  and  representative  of  the  planters  in 
the  Indigo  Commission,  wrote  in  his  minute  dissenting  from  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  that  body,  that  ‘  the  recent  crisis, 
‘  though  accelerated  by  an  unfounded  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
‘  ryots  that  the  Government  was  opposed  to  the  cultivation 
‘  of  indigo,  must  have  sooner  or  later  occurred,  owing  to  the 
*  disturbance  which  has  taken  place  on  the  relative  returns  to 
‘  the  ryot  from  indigo,  as  compared  with  cereals  and  other 
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‘  cultivation ;  and  the  planters  would  have  done  well  had  they 
‘  paid  earlier  attention  to  the  above  facts,  and  met  the  ryots 
‘  with  a  more  proportionate  remuneration.’ 

It  cannot  surprise  us  that  men  paid  less,  year  after  year,  for 
growing  indigo  than  they  could  make  by  growing  rice  or  any  of 
twenty  other  crops — paid  too,  what  they  ostensibly  got,  through 
the  itching  palms  of  the  native  harpies  whom  we  have  described, 
and  feeling  conscious  that  they  had  long  been  thus  wronged  and 
defrauded — should  have  struggled  passionately  and  often  unscru¬ 
pulously  to  get  themselves  quit  of  their  trammels.  Unhappily, 
the  best  and  the  worst  among  the  planters  suffered  equally  in 
this  rural  revolution.  In  some  large  tracts  of  country,  the  very 
name  of  indigo  was  hateful  to  the  people.  The  planters,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  the  men  to  succumb  tamely  to  what,  in 
some  cases,  was  little  less  than  ruin.* 

Meanwhile  nothing  could  be  more  violent  and  ill-judged  than 
the  tone  for  months  together — when  large  districts  of  Lower 
Bengal  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  devastated  by  a 
jacquerie — of  that  portion  of  the  press  of  Calcutta  which  assumed 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  whole  non-official  British  community. 
They  clamoured,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  contract  law,  the  gist 
of  which  was  to  render  the  ryot  who  failed  to  fulfil  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  deliver  agricultural  produce  liable  to  punishment  as  a 
criminal;  and  they  were  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  England  as  to  believe  that  the  press,  or  Parliament,  or  both, 
w’ould  compel  tlie  Home  Government  to  consent  to  deliver  over 
the  ryot,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  grow  indigo,  on  the  planter’s 
own  terms.  At  the  same  time  they  charged  the  public  servants 
of  the  Government  holding  office  in  the  district  wliere  the  con¬ 
test  was  raging  with  the  same  bitter  hostility  against  the  inde¬ 
pendent  planters  as  ‘  interlopers,’  which  had  marked  the  earlier 
rule  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  charges  against  the  Government  and  its  servants  that 
they  regarded  British  settlers  as  ‘  interlopers,’  to  be  discouraged  f | 
and  thwarted  in  all  their  pursuits,  but  especially  in  the  nc-  y 

*  The  dispute  has,  of  late,  passed  into  a  new  phase.  As  long  as  I 
the  ryots  were  willing  to  grow  indigo,  the  planters  —  who  wea*  t 
generally,  in  one  form  or  other,  their  landlords  —  allowed  them  to 
hold  their  lands  at  rates  of  rents  very  low  in  relation  to  the  value  of 
the  produce,  and  with  much  laxity  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  held. 
Now',  according  to  the  old  adage  of  ‘  malt  and  meal,’  the  planter,  who 
cannot  get  the  indigo,  claims  a  higher  rent  for  the  actual  number 
of  acres  in  the  possession  of  the  ryot,  and  the  High  Court  of 
Bengal  has  sanctioned  the  claim ;  but  the  contest  upon  the  point  in 
the  Courts  4>f  Law  threatens  to  be  very  long  and  obstinate. 
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quisition  of  land,  by  every  process  of  vexatious  interference, 
denial  of  justice,  and  partial  favour  shown  to  the  natives, 
are,  we  are  satisfied,  utterly  unfounded.  Even  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  whilst  the  Company  still  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  trade  with  India,  they  liberally  fostered  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  indigo  by  independent 
English  planters.  At  a  recent  date  the  Government,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  has  manifested  the  same  spirit  in  regard  to 
tea  and  coffee.  As  regards  their  servants,  for  the  last  fifty 
years  every  man  of  mark — every  man,  from  Lord  Metcalfe 
downwards,  whose  opinions  were  likely  to  have  the  least 
weight  with  his  brethren — has  earnestly  desired,  for  the  sake  of 
the  |)eoplc  of  India,  that  Englishmen  should  be  induced  to 
settle  in  that  country  in  the  largest  possible  numbers.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago,  before  the  law  permitted  Englishmen  to 
hold  land  in  India,  we  strongly  urged  the  policy  of  throwing 
the  door  unreservedly  open  to  all  British  subjects.  That  paper 
(in  our  Number  for  June,  1831)  was  written  by  a  gentleman 
then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  It  is  a  mere  figment — a  cry  got  up  for  factious 
purposes,  in  order  to  sow  jealousy  and  ill-w'ill  between  classes 
Avhose  cordial  co-operation,  as  we  have  said,  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  and  progress  of  India — to  represent  the  servants  of 
the  Government  as  opposed  to  the  freest  access  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  to  that  land,  and  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  fullest 
means  .and  opportunities  for  the  development  of  its  resources, 
which  it  is  in  their  power  and  within  their  province  to  afford. 
It  is  because  they  have  refused  to  go  beyond  legitimate  limits, 
and  to  show  partial  favour  to  Englishmen,  to  the  injury  of  the 
natives  whose  property  and  rights  they  are  bound  to  protect, 
that  they  have  been  charged  wdth  a  wilful  and  malevolent  leaning 
against  their  own  countrymen.  The  natural  bias  is,  assuredly, 
the  other  way;  and  those  who  know  the  terms  of  friendly  inter¬ 
course  and  reciprocal  hospitality  on  which  the  public  officers  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  live  with  the  planters  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts,  would  be  rather  inclined  to  fear  that  the  genial 
host,  or  pleasant  fellow-sportsman,  might  obtain  more  than 
justice  from  the  judge  or  the  collector. 

The  great  physical  want  of  India  is  roads,  using  that  term  in 
a  generic  ^ense,  as  including  all  means  of  transit  and  communi¬ 
cation,  whether  by  land  or  by  water.  Roads  are  more  needful 
even  than  irrigation,  becjiuse  increased  production  is  compara¬ 
tively  of  little  value  unless  there  be  means  of  conveying  the 
surplus  to  market.  From  the  want  of  these  means  it  has  often 
h,'ipj)ened  that  while  grain  was  superabundant  in  one  part  of  the 
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country,  food  luis  been  at  a  famine  price,  and  the  people  have 
been  dying  of  hunger  by  hundreds  or  thousands  in  another 
district,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  scene  of  plenty. 

To  supply  this  great  want  railways  have  been  introduced, 
and  the  steamboats  of  joint-stock  companies  are  plying,  in 
])lace  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Government,  on  some  of 
the  larger  rivers.  But  we  would  now  speak  of  railways,  the 
lines  of  which,  as  planned  by  Lord  Dalliousie,  are  shown  by 
the  accompanying  Map.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  of 
those  who  labour  under  the  strange  hallucination  that  the 
Government  of  India,  if  it  do  not  exert  itself  to  thwart  all 
enterprise,  is,  at  all  events,  careful  not  to  render  the  slightest 
assistance  to  British  merchants  or  manufacturers,  that  the  lines 
of  these  railways  were  determined  with  exclusive  reference  to 
political  and  military  objects,  and  that  the  general  wants  of 
the  people  and  the  interests  of  commerce  have  been  alike 
disregarded.  The  truth  is,  that  while  considerations  of  jx)licy 
and  strategy  have  not  of  course  been  overlooked,  these  trunk 
lines  of  railway  have  been  studiously  devised  to  link  together 
all  the  capitals  and  all  the  principal  sites  of  production, 
marts,  and  seaports  in  British  India.  One  line  obviates  the 
chief  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Indus;  an¬ 
other  stretches  from  Calcutta  to  the  Punjab,  serving  in  its 
course  all  the  great  mercantile  cities  of  Bengal  and  the  North¬ 
western  Provinces,  including  Agra  and  Delhi,  while  a  branch 
brings  the  best  coal  of  Bengal  to  Calcutta ;  a  third  connects 
the  great  cotton  held  of  Central  India  and  the  coal  measures 
of  the  Nerbudda  (a  river  hopelessly  unnavigable)  with  Bombay 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Mirzapore,  the  Ganges,  and 
Calcutta  on  the  other.  A  fourth  will  convey  the  cotiee- 
plantcr  to  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherry  hills.  A  fifth  will 
render  almost  as  much  assistance  to  the  tea-jdanter  of  Assam 
or  Cachar.  A  sixth  will  place  the  enterprising  adventurer 
from  England  within  a  moderate  distance  of  all  the  most 
promising  sites  for  settlement  in  the  skirts  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas.  A  seventh  runs  from  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel  into  the  heart  of  the  magnificently-watered 
j)lains  of  Tanjorc,  and  of  the  best  cotton  field  of  Southern 
India.  An  eighth  connects  Calcutta  with  the  Mutlah,  a  river 
much  more  easily  and  more  safely  navigable  than  the  Hooghly. 
It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  lay  down  a  system  of  main 
trunk  lines — for  that  was  all  that  was  attempted  or  was  feas¬ 
ible — better  adapted  to  subserve  all  the  wants  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  not  probable,  indeed,  d  j/Hori,  that  a  statesman 
Avith  the  experience  of  Lord  Daiiiousie  should  have  anything 
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to  learn  in  such  a  matter  from  those  who  have  impugned  his 
judgment. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  ten  lines,  in  respect  to  each  of 
which  the  Government  has  engaged  to  pay  a  certiiin  amount  of 
interest  upon  the  sums  expended  on  its  construction,  is  upwards  of 
4,700  miles.  Of  these,  2,560  miles  are  open  for  traffic.  The  line 
from  Madras  across  the  peninsula  to  Beypore,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  a  length  of  405  miles,  is  in  operation  throughout.  On 
the  East  Indian  Railway,  which  will  connect  Calcutta  with 
Delhi,  the  still  greater  distance  from  the  former  city  to  Mirzapore 
(580  miles),  may  be  traversed  without  a  break.  It  was  so 
traversed  a  few  months  ago  by  the  late  Governor-General,  who 
stoj)ped  to  examine  and  admire  the  bridge  over  the  Saone  (close 
to  Arrah,  so  gallantly  defended  in  the  mutiny),  ‘  almost  twice 
‘  the  length  of  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Charing 
‘  Cross,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  iron  girders  of  150  feet 
‘  each.’  The  works  by  which  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line 
(now  open  from  Bombay  to  Sholapore,  a  length  of  295  miles) 
is  carried  up  the  Bhore  Ghat,  appear  to  be  still  more  remark¬ 
able.  ‘  In  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  the  railway  climbs  a 
‘height  of  1,831  feet,  the  difficulties  in  its  course  being  over- 
‘  come  by  such  a  series  of  cuttings,  tunnels,  viaducts,  and  em- 
‘  bankments,  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  within  the  same  space  in 
‘  any  other  work  in  the  world.’  The  two  greatest  mountain 
works  in  Europe — the  Giovi  incline  on  the  Turin  and  Genoa 
liailway,  and  the  Simmering  incline  on  the  line  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste — rise  only  889  feet  and  1,325  feet  respectively.  Besides 
the  Saone,  many  rivers,  such  as  from  their  breadth  and  from 
the  volume  and  velocity  of  their  waters  in  tlie  rainy  season, 
present  far  greater  difficulties  to  the  engineer  than  any  of  our 
quiet  streams,  have  been  successfully  bridged.  Within  a  few 
months  the  East  Indian  line  will  be  finished  to  Delhi  (1,144 
miles),  the  only  break  being  the  bridge  over  the  Jumna  at 
Allahabad.  In  the  same  period,  the  railway  from  Bombay  to 
Ahmedabad  will  be  completed.  The  whole  extent  of  railways 
opened  in  India  will  then  amount  to  about  3,000  miles. 

The  aggregate  capital  of  all  the  lines  upon  which  the 
Government  have  guaranteed  interest  will  amount  to  upwards 
of  60,000,000/.,  of  which  nearly  fifty  millions  have  already 
been  expended,  besides  about  1,500,000/.  in  the  purchase  of 
laud  by  the  Government.  The  interest  —  almost  all  at  5  per 
cent  —  upon  this  large  sum,  coupled  with  what  is  termed  the 
‘  loss  by  exchange  ’  (namely,  the  difference  between  the  real 
value  of  the  rupee  at  the  present  time,  2s.,  and  the  Is.  lOd.  at 
which  the  Government  contracted  to  supply  it  in  India  for  the 
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operations  of  the  several  companies,  in  exchange  for  monies 
paid  into  their  home  treasury),  constitute,  taken  together,  a  very 
heavy  present  burden  upon  the  finances  of  India.  The  weight 
of  this  burden  will,  however,  be  gradually  reduced  as  the  lines 
are  opened,  the  traffic  developed,  and  the  net  earnings  approach 
the  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  guaranteed  to  the  shareholders.  It 
may  be  hoped,  indeed,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  lines  at  least, 
that  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  they  will  not  only  pay  the 
dividends  of  the  current  year,  but  will  begin  to  repay  to  the 
Government,  as  stipulated,  the  interest  advanced  by  it  to  the 
shareholders  during  the  period  of  construction.  When  that 
time  arrives,  there  will  also  be  a  gain  by  exchange  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  present  loss.  Mr.  Danvers  calculates  that  ‘  the 

*  gross  receipts  necessary  to  earn  the  guaranteed  interest,  sup- 

*  posing  that  50  per  cent,  is  sufficient  for  maintenance  and  work- 
‘  ing,  would  be  6,000, OOOi.,  or  about  1,300/.  a  mile  a  year,  or  25/. 

*  per  mile  per  week.  Take,  for  example,  the  East  Indian  and 

*  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  lines.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 

*  East  Indian,  when  the  line  is  completed,  should  be  about 
‘  36/. ;  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  about  25/.  per  mile  per 
‘  week,  to  yield  5  per  cent.  They  are  now  both  earning  up- 
‘  wards  of  22/.,  and  are  gradually  increasing  their  receipts 
‘  every  month.’  In  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1862,  the  East  Indian  Railway  carried,  in  the  aggregate, 
on  its  two  unconnected  sections,  2,280,035,  and  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  line  2,509,962  passengers.  On  all  the  lines 
in  India,  none  of  which  were  at  that  time  completed,  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  same  year  amounted 
to  6,484,338.  And  the  numbers  appear  to  be  steadily  and 
continuously  increasing. 

But,  after  all,  the  question  whether  the  development  of  the 
traffic  shall  be  rapid  and  decisive,  or  slow  and  unsatisfactory, 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  promptitude, sufficiency, 
and  good  judgment  with  w'hich  feeders  shall  be  supplied  to  the 
trunk  railways.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  ten  lines — some  of 
them  though  useful,  very  short — traversing  a  country  com¬ 
prising  no  less  than  1,125,000  square  miles,  can  serve  imme¬ 
diately  but  a  small  portion  of  that  vast  area ;  and  that  as  to 
goods  especially,  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  the  lines  at  a 
moderate  cost  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  their  being 
brought  there  at  all.  Good  roads  are  wanting  in  all  parts 
of  India;  in  that  respect,  and  in  works  of  irrigation,  all 
that  has  been  done  by  our  Government  (for  the  people  do 
nothing),  is  still  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  area  and  the 
population.  But  now,  at  last,  roads  converging  on  the  stations 
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of  the  several  railways  must  be  made,  if  we  would  not  render 
futile  all  the  labour  and  all  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  we 
have  expended  on  those  grand  works.  The  best  feeders, 
unquestionably,  will  be  light  and  cheap  railroads,  where  the 
amount  of  traffic  to  be  served,  added  to  the  ‘  subvention  ’  in 
land  and  money  by  which  the  Government  is  prepared  to  en¬ 
courage  such  undertakings,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  neces¬ 
sary  outlay.  Our  Map  exhibits,  marked  in  yellow,  several 
important  feeders  of  this  character  to  the  East  Indian  Railway, 
to  which  the  Government  have  already  granted  liberal  conces¬ 
sions.  One  of  these  projects  of  light  railways  is  calculated  to 
render  such  great  local  service,  by  transporting  independently, 
and  for  long  distances,  the  traffic  of  so  large  a  tract  of  country, 
and  of  so  many  millions  of  people,  that  it  can  hardly  be  properly 
called  a  feeder.  Yet  it  will,  no  doubt,  very  materially  promote 
the  interests  of  the  East  Indian  line.  It  is  intended  to  leave  that 
railway  at  Meerut,  and  to  join  it  again  at  Benares,  passing 
through  Moradabad,  Bareilly,  Shahjehanpore,  Lucknow  (with  a 
branch  from  thence  to  Cawnpore),  Fyzabad  and  Juanpore;  thus 
aftbrding  accommodation  to  the  agriculture  and  trade  of  what 
are,  perhaps,  the  two  finest  and  most  productive  provinces  in 
India  — Rohilcund  and  Oude.  Similar  works  are  in  contem¬ 
plation  both  in  Madras  and  Bombay.  Tramways,  to  be  worked 
by  animal  power,  come  next  in  value;  then  metalled  roads, 
fit  for  traffic  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  sufficiently  bridged ; 
and,  lastly,  what  are  called  in  India  ‘  fair  weather  roads,’  which 
can  be  used  by  carts  only  in  the  season  when  the  tracks  are 
dry  and  the  streams  low.  Very  many  roads  of  both  de¬ 
scriptions  have  been  laid  out  of  late.  It  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  in  the  memorandum  before  us,  as  published  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  Gazette,  ‘  showing  what  has  been 
‘  done  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
‘  inent  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  cotton  to  the  ports  of  ship- 
‘  ment,’  those  roads  which  are  intended  to  act  as  feeders 
to  the  several  railways,  from  those  which  run  directly  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast,  at  Sedashcoghur,  or  elsewhere.  The 
list  manifestly  comprises  roads  of  both  kinds.  It  appears 
from  this  statement,  that  in  Madras  70,000/.,  and  in  Bombay 
170,000/.,  have  been  expended  on  1,400  and  1,000  miles  of 
road  respectively,  of  which,  in  the  first  case,  700  miles,  and  in 
the  latter,  .700  miles,  were  open  for  traffic  in  June  last.  In 
Bengal,  and  the  several  provinces  subject  to  the  Supreme 
Government  (not  including  Burmah),  191,000/.  had,  in  the 
same  period,  been  expended  upon  2,420  miles  of  road.  Of 
Bentral,  it  is  stated  in  the  memorandum,  ‘  there  has  been  a 
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*  considerable  development  of  branch  roads  generally  in  this 

*  province,  irrespective  of  those  mentioned  here.’ 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  large  subject  of  the  progress 
made  or  making  in  works  of  inland  navigation  or  irrigation, 
or  intended  to  serve  both  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  clear 
away  some  misapprehensions,  which  appear  to  have  taken 
considerable  hold  upon  the  public  mind.  Not  satisfied  with 
habitually  contrasting  our  brief  er.v  with  the  many  centuries  of 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  domination,  it  has  been  asserted  by 
those  who  have  found  a  strange  delight  in  depreciating  the 
labours  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  India,  that  the  British 
Government  has  not  only  failed  to  execute  new  works,  in  which 
respect  we  are  put  to  shame  by  the  public  spirit  and  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  land,  but  has  allowed 
the  canals  and  reservoirs  dedicated  to  the  public  benefit  by 
our  jiiedecessors,  to  be  choked  up  or  dilapidated  by  neglect. 
And  it  is  assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  disparagement,  that  all 
the  ruin  which  has  fallen  in  many  parts  of  India  on  these  pro¬ 
lific  sources  of  agricultural  prosperity,  has  been  consummated, 
at  least,  if  not  altogether  indicted,  during  the  comparatively 
brief  ])eriod  of  British  dominion. 

Although  so  great  a  man  as  Burke  set  the  example  of  using 
language  of  this  sort,  the  charge  is  not,  on  that  account,  a  whit 
the  more  true.  But  he  had,  at  any  rate,  far  more  plausible  ground 
for  his  denunciation,  than  those  who  have  echoed  his  complaints 
in  this  generation.  In  his  time,  no  doubt,  the  banks  of  the 
thousand  tanks  of  the  Carnatic  were  all  broken  down,  the  rains 
of  the  monsoon  were  running  waste  into  the  sea,  and  the  English 
had  neither  repaired  the  breaches,  nor  inaugurated  any  great 
works  of  irrigation  in  their  stead.  Indeed,  they  had  not  had 
breathing  time  from  their  struggles  for  life  or  death,  with  the 
French  and  with  Hyder  Ali,  to  attend  to  any  such  matters.  But 
though  they  had  not  restored  the  blessing,  they  as  certainly  had 
not  inflicted  the  curse.  The  long  agony  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  great  Mahomedan  Empire,  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahrattas, 
who  ‘  loved  to  have  their  hands  in  every  man’s  dish,’  and  who 
swept  the  whole  face  of  the  land  periodically  with  fire  and 
sword,  had  ettaced  almost  every  vestige  of  the  works  of  peace 
and  comparative  civilisation,  long  before  the  Company  began  to 
w’ield  even  delegated  power.  Hyder  Ali  and  his  more  ruthless 
son  completed  in  the  South  of  India  the  ruin  which  the 
?<Iahri»ttas  had  begun.  The  British  Government  of  Madras 
inherited  only  desolation.  How  matters  stood  in  the  North,  the 
following  facts  will  show. 

The  first  Indian  canal,  made  by  Feroze  Shah  in  1358  to 
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water  his  favourite  hunting-ground  of  Ilissar,  and  improved 
by  Akbnr  in  1597,  had  ceased  to  flow  in  1707,  and  Hissar  had 
relapsed  into  its  original  sterility.  The  Delhi  Canal  of  Shah 
Jehan,  constructed  in  1626  by  that  eminent  engineer  and 
architect,  Ali  Murdan  Khan,  and  which  had  been  a  blessing  to 
the  land  for  more  than  a  century,  had  ceased  to  ward  off  famine 
from  the  ryot,  and  to  aftbrd  a  palatable  beverage  to  the  people 
of  the  imperial  city  (for  the  adjacent  waters  of  the  Jumna  are 
impregnated  with  natron),  in  1753.  Bishop  Ileber  tells  us, 
in  his  delightful  journal,  how  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  went 
forth  in  crowds,  when  the  good  work  of  restoration  was  com¬ 
pleted,  to  meet  and  crown  with  garlands  the  returning  waters. 
What  is  now  called  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  also  constructed 
by  Shah  Jehan,  if  ever  opened  at  all  in  his  lifetime,  or  during 
the  reigns  of  his  !Mahomedan  successors,  had  run  but  for  a  very 
brief  period.  By  the  middle  of  the  last  century  all  the  canals 
of  the  Mogul  sovereigns  had  practically  been  destroyed.  In 
every  province  of  India,  therefore,  the  English  had  to  begin 
the  work  afresh ;  and  the  worst  blame  that  can  justly  be  im¬ 
puted  to  them  is,  that  engrossed  by  diplomacy  and  war,  and  by 
the  ten  thousand  details  of  internal  administration,  they  were 
unwisely  tardy  in  turning  their  attention  to  a  course  of  mate¬ 
rial  improvement  fraught  with  blessings  to  the  people,  and  with 
an  increase  of  willingly  paid  revenue  to  the  State. 

The  first  great  work  of  irrigation  undertaken  by  the  British 
Government,  and  completed  between  the  years  1808  and  1822, 
was  the  restoration  of  the  Mogul  canals  mentioned  above.  Of 
these,  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  with  150  miles  of  main  line 
and  500  miles  of  distributing  channels,  waters  160,000  acres. 
The  Western  Jumna  Canal  has  a  main  channel  of  the  far 
greater  length  of  445  miles,  exclusive  of  distributing  channels. 
The  pastoral  villages  of  Hissar  depend  entirely  upon  it  for  the 
means  of  watering  their  cattle,  and  it  has  given  life  and  fertility 
to  what  was  by  nature  a  great  sterile  waste,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  were  found  in  1807  to  be  literally  without  an  inha¬ 
bitant — depopulated  by  the  combination  of  drought  with  chronic 
war,  rapine,  and  misgovernment.  In  the  terrible  famine  of 
1837-38,  the  value  of  the  crops  saved  by  this  canal  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,462,000/.,  giving  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  500 
villages.  It  irrigated  at  that  time  212,241  acres. 

To  restore,  extend,  and  improve  these  canals  was  a  considerable 
operation,  but  it  was  the  work  of  pigmies  when  compared  with 
the  Ganges  Canal,  a  purely  British  design,  the  main  channels 
of  which  extend  to  a  length  of  898J  miles,  which  receives  at 
its  head  no  less  than  6,750  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  and 
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which  had  attached  to  it  in  May,  1862,  1,852  miles  of  distri¬ 
buting  watercourses,  besides  many  hundred  miles  of  minor 
channels.  A  great  authority  from  Lancashire,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  he  was  ‘  sick  of  hearing  of 
‘  the  (ianges  Canal,  which,  after  all,  was  only  a  local  work,’ — 
its  length  being  about  the  distance  from  John  o’Groat’s  House 
to  tlie  Straits  of  Dover.  We  believe  that  no  work  of  irrigation, 
in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  will  bear  comparison  with  it, 
cither  in  magnitude  or  in  the  extent  of  the  benefits  which  it 
will  bestow  upiui  immense  bodies  of  mankind.  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton  may  well  call  it  ‘  a  work  of  prodigious  value  and  im- 
‘  portance,’  for  it  is  calculated  to  irrigate  an  area  of  1,471,500 
acres,  and  its  beneficent  waters  will  protect  from  the  risk 
of  famine  a  tract  of  country  containing  a  population  of  no  less 
than  6,500,000.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  famine  of  1860-61, 
339,24.3,840  lbs.  of  grain  were  grown  by  means  of  the  irrigation 
w’hich  it  afforded  ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  this  produce  was  sent 
in  boats  by  the  canal  towards  distant  famine-stricken  districts. 
The  number  of  villages  supplied  with  water  for  irrigation 
is  3,483. 

We  shall  return  to  speak  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Sir  Arthur  Cotton’s  criticisms  on  its  plan  and  execution, 
after  we,  have  passed  under  review  the  great  works  in  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  of  ^ladras,  of  which  that  distinguished  off.cer  is  so 
justly  proud.  AVe  omit  —  partly  from  want  of  space,  and 
jMirtly  lest  we  should  weary  our  readers  with  long  details,  filled 
with  strange  names  —  many  and  important  works  of  irrigation, 
completed  or  under  construction,  in  the  Dehra  Dhoon  (fast 
becoming  a  sheet  of  tea-plantations),  Rohilcund,  Bundelcund, 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  Punjab.  Speaking  of  these  canals,  the 
late  lamented  Colonel  Baird  Smith  remarked : — ‘  The  works  of 
‘  irrigation  are  more  likely,  from  their  relation  to  the  material 
‘  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  from  their  permanent  nature, 
‘  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  English  dominion  in  India,  than 
‘  any  others  hitherto  executed.’  We  trust  that  the  iron  roads 
which  we  are  constructing,  with  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
ancillary  means  of  transport  with  which  they  will  assuredly  be 
united,  will  be  as  useful  and  enduring  monuments  of  British 
wisdom  and  beneficence  as  those  works  of  irrigation  towards 
which,  as  we  rejoice  to  observe,  the  Government  of  India  is 
directing  its  efforts,  both  immediately  and  through  Independent 
agency,  with  greatly  increased  energy. 

The  three  old  British  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa 
have  had  less  attention  paid  to  their  means  of  irrigation,  either 
by  the  British  Government  or  by  its  predecessors,  than  any 
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otlier  part  of  India,  on  account,  probably,  of  the  greater  amount 
and  certainty  of  rain-fall  which  they  enjoy,  and  of  their  conse¬ 
quent  comparative  independence  of  artificial  sources  of  supply. 
No  such  works  were  found,  even  in  ruin,  when  we  became 
masters  of  the  country ;  and  we  did  no  more  during  the  first 
century  after  Plassy  than  open  two  or  three  short  canals, 
for  purposes  solely  of  navigation,  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Calcutta. 

At  last,  however,  public  attention  has  been  seriously  directed 
towards  the  wants  and  the  capabilities  of  the  provinces  above 
named  in  respect  to  works  of  irrigation.  Tlie  Government,  mis¬ 
trusting  its  own  power  to  do  justice  to  all  the  countless  calls  upon 
its  energies,  has  committed  to  the  East  Indian  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany,  virtually  the  same  as  that  similarly  engaged  at  Madras, 
the  difficult  and  important  task  of  so  effectually  bridling,  by 
an  annicut  or  dam,  the  headlong  current  of  the  Mahanud- 
dee,  rushing  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Cuttack,  as  at  once 
to  protect  that  town  and  the  adjacent  country  from  inun¬ 
dations  which  have  heretofore  proved  most  destructive,  and 
to  render  the  diverted  waters  available  both  for  extensive 
irrigation  and  for  connecting,  by  a  navigable  canal,  the  whole 
province  of  Orissa  (of  which  Cuttack  is  the  capital)  with 
the  Hooghly  and  Calcutta.  It  is  still  further  contemplated 
to  substitute  a  canal  for  a  part  of  the  course  of  the  Ma- 
hanuddee  which  may  at  present  be  termed  unnavigable,  so  as 
to  open  up  the  fine  cotton-producing  plateau  of  Chutteesghur, 
which  is  now  almost  inaccessible.  These  are  grand  and  bold 
projects,  all  the  more  so  because  undertaken  without  any 
guarantee  of  interest  from  the  Government;  and  we  heartily 
wish  the  Company  such  a  measure  of  success  as  shall  be  abun¬ 
dantly  remunerative  to  itself,  and  shall  confer,  at  the  same  time, 
the  greatest  practicable  amount  of  benefit  upon  the  people,  to 
whom  the  Mahanuddee  has  hitherto  been  a  terror  and  a  curse. 
We  hope  that  the  undertaking  may  be  highly  profitable,  not 
only  because  we  know  that  it  cannot  prove  so  without  addin" 
far  more  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  great  tract  of  countiy 
within  its  scope,  but  also  that  other  capitalists  may  be  thereby 
encouraged  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  public  w'orks  in 
India.  At  the  same  time,  we  consider  it  to  be  most  desirable 
that,  on  account  of  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  Land 
Revenue,  works  of  irrigation  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
e.xecuted  and  managed  by  the  officers  of  the  Government.  But 
anything  is  better  than  the  old  dog-in-the-manger  system, 
which  neither  carried  out  such  measures  itself,  nor  allowed  any 
one  else  to  carry  them  out 
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Another  scheme  has  been  broached,  havinc:  for  its  object  the 
irrigation  of  the  large  part  of  the  province  of  Behar  whicli  lies 
south  of  the  Ganges,  by  constructing  a  dam  across  the  bed  of 
the  Saone,  and  otherwise  storing  the  superabundant  rainfall  in 
the  upper  basins  of  that  and  of  adjacent  rivers,  the  execution 
of  which,  we  understand,  will  probably  be  committed  to  the 
same  Company.  In  tiiis  case,  also,  there  are  to  be  navigable 
channels,  extending  on  the  one  side  to  Patna,  if  not  to  Calcutta, 
and  on  the  other  ‘  on  a  dead  level  for  170  miles  to  Allahabail.’ 
This  also  is  a  scheme  upon  a  very  grand  scale,  so  grand,  indeed, 
that  Colonel  Dickens,  who  originally  projected  and  very  ably 
recommended  it  to  the  Government,  calculated  the  total  cost, 
if  it  were  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  at  no  less  than  2,690,000/. 
Still,  so  large,  fertile,  and  well-peopled  is  the  tract  of  country 
which  this  scheme  will  benefit,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  financial 
success ;  and  our  only  regret  is,  that  it  has  not  been  undertaken 
directly  by  the  Government. 

We  turn  now  to  those  noble  works  by  which  almost  all  the 
great  rivers  that  water  the  Presidency  of  Madras  have  been 
compelled  to  stay  their  downward  course  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  to  pay  tribute  at  once,  though  by  a  different 
process,  to  the  skill  of  the  engineer  and  to  the  wants  of  the 
ryot.  Although  it  is  stated  that,  so  long  ago  as  1792,  Major 
Beatson  laid  before  the  Government  of  IMadras  a  plan  for 
constructing  a  weir,  or  annicut,  across  the  river  Krishna,  in  the 
district  of  Guntoor,  with  the  view  of  ‘providing  means  for 
‘  raising  two  crops  of  rice  where  only  one  was  raised  before, 
‘  and  for  the  production  of  several  important  articles,  such  as 
‘  sugar  and  indigo,’  it  was  not  until  1836  that  the  first  project 
of  that  nature  w'as  actually  carried  out,  and  that  not  altogether 
by  a  new  work,  but  by  the  restoratioi<lknd  improvement  of  a 
very  ancient  Hindoo  scheme  for  retaining  the  bulk  of  the  water 
of  the  Cauvery  in  that  branch  of  the  river  which  continues  to 
bear  the  same  name.  The  other  branch  is  called  the  Coleroon. 
‘  For  many  years,’  it  is  stated,  ‘the  bed  of  the  Cauvery  wjis 
‘  found  to  be  silting  up,  while  that  of  the  Coleroon  was 
‘  deepening,  so  that  most  of  the  water  which  was  required  for 
‘  tlie  irrigation  of  Tanjore  escaped  uselessly  to  the  sea  by  tlie 
‘  latter  river.’  It  was  to  remedy  this  evil  that  Captain 
Cotton  was  employed,  and  learnt,  we  believe,  his  first  lesson  in 
the  construction  of  great  works  of  irrigation  ;  and  the  success 
of  the  operation  has  been  so  complete  that,  mainly  from  that 
cause,  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Tanjore,  and,  with  that, 
the  public  revenue,  have  progressively  and  very  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  When  the  district  first  fell  into  our  hands,  it  yielded 
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no  more  than  300,000/.,  while  the  revenue  now  amounts  to 
657,000/.  per  annum.  AVe  will  not  embroil  ourselves  with 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  by  any  attempt  to  determine  what  de¬ 
ductions  should  be  made  from  this  total  increase  of  revenue, 
‘before  the  remainder  can  justly  be  set  down  to  the  exclusive 
credit  of  the  w.ater- works,  for  we  believe  that  he  lays  claim  to 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  sum  total.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  great  facilities  of  irrigation  which  Tanjore  enjoys  have 
converted  the  province  into  one  great  garden  —  Colonel  Baird 
Smith  called  it  ‘  literally  the  Lombardy  of  Southern  India  ’ — 
and  liave  given  a  largely  enhanced  value  to  the  landed  tenures 
of  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  soil.  In  what  estimation  the 
annicut  is  held  by  the  people  in  general  may  best,  perhaps,  be 
told  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Kindersley,  who  was  the  Collector 
at  the  period  of  its  construction^  He  says,  *  There  is  not  an 
‘  individual  in  the  province  who  does  not  consider  it  the  greatest 
‘  blessing  that  has  ever  been  conferred  upon  it,  and  I  have  not 
‘  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  name  of  its  projector  will,  in 
‘  Tanjore,  survive  those  of  all  Europeans  who  have  ever  been 
‘  connected  with  it.’  Colonel  Baird  Smith  bears  testimony  to 
the  same  effect,  saying,  ‘  that  here  at  least  w’e  have  stamped  our 
‘  mark  for  good,  deep  on  the  face  of  the  land,  and  the  condition 
‘  of  the  people.’ 

If  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  like  other  great  men,  has  suffered 
fronj  detraction,  we  can  bear  witness,  founded  on  the  many 
authorities  to  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  refer,  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  contributions  to  the  public  weal  have  been  more 
highly  appreciated  than  his.  He  must  forgive  us  when  \ve  say 
that  if  he  had  been  more  moderate  in  his  claims  on  behalf  of 
water,  as  the  sole  source  of  private  wealth  and  of  public  revenue, 
critics  of  his  works  trifid  writings  would  not,  we  believe,  have 
been  induced  to  make  such  large  deductions  from  its  universally 
acknowledged  potency.  Extreme  demands  generate  extreme 
resistance  to  them.  Water,  combined  with  the  sun  of  the 
tropics,  is  a  mighty  agent  of  production ;  but,  after  all,  mode¬ 
ration  in  fiscal  demands,  .a  generally  improved  administration, 
and  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  all  produce,  have  something  to 
do  with  agricultural  prosperity.  As  regards  the  rise  in  prices, 
for  example,  whilst  the  water,  no  doubt,  has  acted  largely  to 
increase  the  amount  of  production,  it  is  absurd  to  ignore  such 
facts  as  that,  while  in  1846  the  cost  of  a  bag  of  oil-seeds  in  the 
districts  watered  by  the  Godavery  and  the  Krishna  was  from 
Rs.  2^  to  3,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  export,  the  price  of  late 
year?,  owing  to  a  great  demand  from  France  (where  much  of  the 
oil  called  colza  is  expressed  from  these  seeds),  has  risen  to  an 
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average  of  about  Rs.  8,  and  many  hundred  thousand  bags  are 
annually  exported.  In  like  manner,  the  new  demand  in 
England  for  rice  from  the  same  quarter  for  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  annicuts,  though,  no  doubt, 
the  abundant  and  certain  supply  of  water  has  enabled  the 
ryot  to  grow  much  more  rice  than  heretofore.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  several  causes  have  combined  to  produce  the  hai)py 
effects  which  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  with  the  fondness  of  parental 
affection,  ascribes  exclusively  to  his  darling  child.  But  he 
must  be  satisfied,  on  consideration,  that  if  the  oil-seeds  and 
surplus  rice  could  not  have  been  produced  without  the  water, 
they  must  have  rotted  where  they  grew  but  for  that  external 
demand  which  the  water  had  certainly  no  share  in  creating. 
For  the  rest,  the  services  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  Madras-^services  which  he  is  now  extend¬ 
ing  to  Bengal — have  been  so  great,  that  he  can  well  aftbrd  to 
assume  higher  ground  than  he  has  taken  in  his  pamphlets  and 
in  much  of  his  official  correspondence  ;  to  acknowledge  that  con¬ 
current  circumstances  have  added  something  considerable  to  the 
value  of  his  water  to  the  agriculturist ;  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  almost  universal  testimony  borne  by  all  competent  and  iin- 
parlial  judges  to  the  benefits  and  blessings  which  he  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  Krishna  Annicut  was  begun  in  1853,  and  is  intended 
to  serve  350,000  acres.  In  1862,  133,212  acres  were  actually 
irrigated  by  means  of  this  w'ork,  of  which  101,868  acres 
hatl  been  converted  from  dry  into  watered  land.  This  great 
work  was  planned,  we  believe,  by  Colonel  A.  Lake,  of 
Kars,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton ; 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  wdll  amply 
fulfil  all  reasonable  expectations  of ' its  efficiency  for  good; 
though  we  cannot  raise  our  hopes  in  respect  to  revenue  so  high 
as  Colonel  Lake’s  estimate  of  August  1847,  namely,  an  increase 
of  400,000/.  per  annum,  in  the  two  districts  of  Guntoor  and 
^lasalipatam,  between  which  the  works  distribute  the  waters 
of  the  Krishna.  It  will  certainly  effectually  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  fearful  calamities  as  those  which  followed 
the  drought  of  1833,  when,  according  to  Colonel  Baird  Smith, 
‘  not  fewer  than  200,000  people  perished,  either  from  hunger 
‘  or  under  the  virulent  fever  that  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
‘  famine  and  the  joint  loss  of  the  community  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  amounted  to  no  less  than  2,500,000/. 

"We  now  come  to  the  last  and  greatest  work  of  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton  in  Madras,  the  annicut  which  controls  the  waters  of 
the  river  podavery ;  the  work,  too,  regarding  which  the  con- 
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troversios  have  been  most  frequent  and  most  bitter,  owinj;,  as 
we  believe,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  first,  to  the  unduly  high 
estimate  formed  by  that  t)tticer  of  the  effects  of  irrigation  from 
the  new  works,  without  considering  that  a  great  part  of  the 
delta  was  already  enjoying  great  benefit,  though  uncertainly, 
from  the  natural  sujtply  of  water;  and,  secondly,  to  his  un¬ 
compromising  ascription  of  all  Improvement  to  the  one  great 
cause — the  annicut. 

Still,  enough  of  the  purest  glory  redounds  to  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton,  from  this  great  achievement,  to  satisfy  any  moderate 
ambition,  e\cn  if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  and  would  do 
nothing  more.  This  is  the  language  in  which,  at  a  period 
before  the  construction  of  the  annicut,  the  state  of  liajah- 
mundry,  the  district  principally  served  by  that  work,  is  spoken 
of  by  the  Public  Works  Commissioners ;  and  the  passage  is 
quoted,  without  a  hint  of  dissent,  by  Mr.  Goldingham,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  with  whom  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton  had  some  of  his  fiercest  passages  of  arms.  ‘  While 
‘  Tanjore,  under  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  lately  constructed 
‘  annicuts,  was  paying  with  ease  a  revenue  of  45  lacs 
‘  (450,000/.),  and  annually  increasing  in  wealth,  Rajahmundry, 

‘  of  similar  extent,  with  a  far  more  fertile  soil,  and  inferior  in 
‘.no  one  natural  advantage,  was  paying  with  extreme  difficulty 
‘  a  revenue  of  19  lacs  (190,000/.),  and  its  people  were  in  the 
‘  lowest  state  of  poverty.’  We  find  now,  that  while  the 
districts  watered  by  the  annicuts  on  the  Krishna  and  the 
Godavery  yielded,  in  1846,  an  agsrregate  revenue  of  470,000/., 
they  paid  to  the  cxchecpicr  in  1861-2  no  less  than  820,500/. 
And  there  is  every  indication  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
is  improving  in  at  least  a  corresponding  ratio. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  increase  of  production 
and  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  revenue  in  ordinary  years 
are  the  sole  fruits  of  these  magnificent  waterworks.  Magni¬ 
ficent  they  may  well  be  called,  for  the  length  of  the  weir  that 
bridles  the  Godavery  is  4,200  yards.  They  may  be  said  to 
be  absolute  preventives  of  famine,  heretofore  the  most  fright¬ 
ful  scourge  of  India,  in  those  seasons,  of  not  unfrequent  oc¬ 
currence,  when  the  raindall  in  the  plains  is  greatly  below  the 
.average.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  an  almost  equally 
effective  safeguard  against  inundations,  which  in  former  times 
too  often  devastated  the  deltas  of  the  great  rivers  of  Madras. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Taylor,  the  able  sub-collector  of  Rajahmundry, 
whose  large  and  liberal  views  do  him  great  credit,  after  speak¬ 
ing  of  two  very  disastrous  Hoods  of  former  years,  adds,  ‘  With 
I  ‘  the  effects  of  previous  Hoods  before  us,  it  is  not  tco  much  to 
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‘  say  that  the  inundation  of  the  ]Kist  year,  which  exceeded  both 
‘  the  previous  ones  in  volume,  if  not  in  duration,  would  have 
‘  reduced  the  revenue  10  or  15  per  cent.,  and  caused  an  amount 
‘  of  damage  which  would  have  completely  dispirited  the  people, 
‘  and  from  the  effects  of  which  it  w’ould  have  taken  long  years 
‘  to  recover.’  This  immunity  from  loss  he  attributes  entirely 
to  the  annicuts,  and  thus  these  works  not  merely  increase  the 
revenue,  but  render  it  stable  and  certain.  Again,  the  main 
channels  afford  great  facilities  for  navigation,  and  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  the  increased  produce  to  the  ports  of  shipment.  To 
this,  also,  Mr.  Taylor  bears  testimony,  at  an  early  period  after 
the  completion  of  the  weir  itself,  stating,  ‘  the  importance  of 
‘  the  navigation  is  attested  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the 

*  people  .already  avail  themselves  of  the  water-carriage  within 
‘  their  reach.’  General  Cotton  assures  us  that  the  boats  on 
the  principal  canal  have  increased  from  750  in  1851,  to  15,000 
in  1860,  and  adds  that,  ‘  the  latter  boats  were  of  more  than 
‘  double  the  tonnage  of  the  first  ones.’  Lastly,  Mr.  Taylor 
writes :  ‘  I  have  not  yet  alluded  to  the  new  and  abundant 
‘  supply  of  river-water  for  men  and  cattle,  which  is  now  con- 
‘  veyed  to  villages  where  the  want  of  it  was  before  severely 
‘  felt,  and  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  comfort  and 
‘'happiness  of  thousands  of  the  peo[)le.  This  blessing  can 
‘  only  be  projKjrly  estimated  by  those  who  have  benefited  by 

*  the  change,  and  I  can  testify  that  by  them,  at  all  events,  it 
‘  is  fully  and  gratefully  appreciated.’ 

As  in  the  case  of  the  North-western  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab,  we  pass  over  without  special  notice  many  minor  works 
of  great  local  utility;  amongst  others,  the  West  Coast  Canal  (of 
n.avigation),  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  connect  the  port 
of  Cochin  with  the  western  terminus  of  the  M.adras  Railway, 
at  Beypore  ;  it  will  also  assist  the  general  traffic  of  a  long  line 
of  coast. 

We  wish  that  we  could  speak  with  satisfimtion  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Godavery, 
in  order  to  fit  it  to  carry  down  to  the  sea  the  produce,  and 
especially  the  cotton,  of  Central  India.  We  should  be  still 
better  pleased  if  we  could  feel  satisfied  that  the  advantages  of 
the  work,  when  achieved,  would  be  commensurate  with  the 
labour  and  cost  of  its  execution.  For  although  the  upper 
waters  of  the  river  flow  through  well-peopled  and  fertile  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  greater  part  of  its  course  lies  through  regions  of  a 
very  different  character;  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
the  railway  from  Bombay  to  Nagpore,  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  will  not  prove  a  better  outlet  than  the  Godavery  for 
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the  produce  of  Berar.  Still,  no  doubt,  the  opening  of  the  river 
is  an  imjxjrtunt  object,  if  it  can  be  effected  at  a  moderate 
expense. 

A  joint-stock  association,  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Madras 
*  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company,’  appears  to  be  making  satis¬ 
factory  progress  with  its  w'orks.  The  original  scheme, 
undertaken  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government,  which 
guarantees  interest  at  five  |)er  cent,  upon  one  million  of  the 
capital,  was  to  make  a  canal  from  the  Toombudra  Kiver,  which 
is  an  affluent  of  the  Krishna,  by  Kurnoul  and  Cuddapah,  to 
the  Bast  Coast  Canal  near  Kellore,  for  pur|)oses  both  of  irriga¬ 
tion  and  navigation.  The  length  of  the  main  line,  from  a  point 
twelve  miles  above  Kurnoul  to  the  coast,  was  to  be  about  300 
miles.  It  is  now,  however,  intended  to  place  the  head  of  the 
works  in  the  district  of  Bellary,  higher  up  the  river,  adding  by 
this  and  other  extensions  to  the  ])lan  a  second  million  to  the 
estimated  cost  of  its  execution,  which  has  Ijeen  subscribed,  in 
reliance  mainly  u|)on  the  great  ability  and  experience  of  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  as  an  hydraulic  engineer,  without  any  guarantee. 
"We  believe  that  part  of  Kurnoul  is  already  irrigated  from  this 
canal,  which  is  a  work  calculated  to  be  very  greatly  useful 
throughout  its  long  course.  The  only  misgiving  that  we  have 
upon  that  point  is,  whether  the  supply  of  water  will  be  foun'd 
sufiicient  to  answer  both  the  contemplated  purposes  of  the 
undertaking.  Indeed,  puce  Sir  Arthur  Cotton — we  venture 
to  express  an  opinion,  with  reference  both  to  this  scheme  and 
to  the  Ganges  Canal,  that  the  practicability  of  combining  effi¬ 
cient  irrigation  with  facile  and  perennial  navigation  on  canals 
of  great  length,  carried  through  a  country  of  any  but  the  easiest 
slopes,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  We  apprehend  that  in 
dry  seasons  at  least,  when  the  demand  for  irrigation  will  be  at 
its  maximum,  the  boats  will  be  very  liable  to  be  stopped  for 
want  of  water  to  float  them ;  and  that  it  will  be  only  when 
water  is  not  needed  in  the  fields,  that  it  will  be  found  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  in  the  canal. 

We  now  return,  as  we  proposed,  to  notice  the  remarks  of 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  at  pages  23 — 27.  of  his  pamphlet,  upon 
the  plan  and  execution  of  the  Ganges  Canal ;  and  as  we  have 
not  i'ailcd  to  state  how  highly  we  estimate  the  signal  services 
rendered  to  the  State  and  people  of  India  by  that  very  eminent 
engineer,  we  shall  not  shrink,  on  the  other  hand,  from  pointing 
out  with  equal  frankness  the  injustice  of  some  of  his  criticisms 
upon  the  great  work  of  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  field  of 
public  usefulness,  as  zealous  and  as  well-deserving  as  himself. 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  We  have  not  the 
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faintest  suspicion  that  General  Cotton’s  injustice  is  wilful,  nor 
that  he  has  been  actuated  in  any  of  his  remarks  by  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  towards  Sir  Proby  Cautley,  unworthy  of  his  high  cha¬ 
racter.  On  the  eontrarv,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  errors  into 
which  he  has  fallen  in  his  estimate  of  the  fitness  of  the  Ganges 
Canal  for  the  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to  fulfil,  have 
resulted  solely  from  his  long  and  exclusive  acquaintance  with 
w'ater-works  constructed  under  essentially  different  natural  con¬ 
ditions  ;  so  that  his  very  experience  has  misled  him  to  look  at 
the  great  work  of  the  Noi'th-west  Irom  a  purely  Madras  point 
of  view,  and  to  make  no  sufficient  allowance  for  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  never  had  to  contend.  He  luis,  in  fact,  failed, 
throughout  his  strictures  on  the  Ganges  Canal,  to  hear  in  mind 
that  while  the  engineer  operating  at  ^ladras  has  to  deal  with  the 
deltas  of  rivers,  and,  however  large  the  volume  of  w.ater,  with 
moderate  slopes,  his  brother  officer  in  the  North-western  Pro- 
vinees  has  to  handle  the  great  rivers  at  points  where  they  de¬ 
bouch  from  the  Himalayas,  not  with  large  bodies  of  water  only, 
but  with  the  impetuosity  of  mountain  torrents,  and  with  very 
severe  slopes  in  their  further  downward  course.  In  the  North¬ 
west,  the  contest  is  with  the  heads,  and  at  Madras  with  the 
•tails,  of  some  ofi  the  largest  rivers  of  India. 

At  page  24.  General  Cotton  remarks : — *  There  has  been, 

‘  undoubtedly,  a  far  greater  expenditure  upon  it  (the  Ganges 
‘  Canal)  than  there  needed  to  have  been and  at  page  26., 

‘  The  current  is  too  strong.’  Now,  seeing  that  the  rapid  slope 
of  the  country  down  wdiich  the  canal  had  to  be  carried  was  a 
condition  precedent  of  the  undertaking,  from  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  escape,  it  must  be  evident,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
engineers,  that  the  strength  of  the  current  could  be  reduced 
only  by  artificial  means  —  by  giving  the  canal  greater  width, 
and  more  weirs  and  locks  —  and  that  these  additional  works 
must  necessarily  have  enhanced  the  cost  of  construction,  com¬ 
plained  of  as  already  excessive. 

In  truth.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  appears  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  canals  in  the  North-west  arc,  in  fact,  artificial  rivers,  carrying 
large  bodies  of  water,  and  not  canals  in  the  sense  understood 
in  England,  and  we  apprehend  also  in  Madras,  where,  in  one 
instance,  at  least  (that  of  the  Godavery),  according  to  Colonel 
Baird  Smith,  ‘  the  effective  fall  of  the  bed,  taking  the  entire 
‘  length  of  the  river  channel  into  account,  is  not  more  than 
‘  from  four  to  five  inches  per  mile.’ 

General  Cotton  goes  on  to  remark — 

*  One  grand  mistake  was  the  excavating  the  whole  section  of  the 
water-way,  so  as  to  carry  all  the  water  below  the  surface.  This  was 
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entirely  owing  to  the  medical  men . Had  only  so  much 

earth  been  excavated  as  would  have  made  tlie  embankments,  and  the 
principjil  part  of  the  water  been  carried  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  excavation  would  have  been 
saved . ’ 

Here  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  labours  under  a  misapprehension  of 
fact.  The  whole  section  was  not  excavated  below  the  surface. 
Nor  did  the  excavation  as  it  exists  depend  altogether  on  the 
medical  men.  The  experience  of  the  Bengal  engineers,  derived 
principally  from  what  they  had  seen  in  the  Eastern  Jumna 
Canal,  had  shown  them  that  a  running  stream  demands  a  certain 
hold  on  the  soil;  and  that  the  water  cannot  be  run  in  the  main 
canal  on  high  levels,  and  within  raised  embankments,  without 
great  liability  to  accidents  of  a  very  serious  nature.  It  should 
be  remembered  also,  that  the  Ganges  Canal  is  a  work  extending 
from  29°  37'  to  26°  29'  north  latitude,  in  a  line  of  370  miled, 
exclusive  of  branches.  The  country  which  it  traverses  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  extraordinary  drought  during  the  months  preceding  the 
rains,  which  commence  at  the  end  of  June.  It  is  subject,  also, 
to  very  heavy  rain-falls  during  the  rainy  months ;  and,  as  may 
be  expected  in  so  many  degrees  of  latitude,  "the  falls  of  rain 
are  at  times  exceedingly  capricious,  leading  to  sudden  over¬ 
whelming  accumulations  of  water  in  the  channel,  at  this  or 
that  point  of  its  course,  both  from  the  rain-fall  itself,  and  from 
a  cessation  of  irrigation  in  those  districts  which  the  rain  has 
sufficiently  supplied.  The  Ganges,  which  is  the  only  source  of 
supply  to  the  canal,  is  frequently,  during  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  after  the  snow  melts  in  the  Himalayas,  and  tigain 
(luring  the  rains  (when  the  volume  of  water  pouring  out  of  the 
mountains  becomes  a  vast  cataract),  very  uncertain  in  the  rises 
and  falls  of  its  floods.  As  before  stated,  the  supply  of  water 
required  for  the  canal  is  6,7 50  cubic  feet  per  second ;  and  this 
normal  amount  of  supply  is  liable  to  be  greatly  augmented,  at 
any  imint,  by  such  heavy  falls  of  rain  as  we  have  described, 
and  that,  too,  without  an  hour’s  notice.  Even  when  the  head 
of  the  canal  can  be  rapidly  communicated  with,  and  the  influx 
3to{)ped,  the  enormous  quantity  of  water  already  in  the  channel 
must  often  cause  most  serious  disasters  before  a  breach  in  the 
embankments  can  be  stopped. 

Thus  it  is  liable  to  be  with  the  water  carried  at  the  present 
level,  to  which  General  Cotton  objects,  on  the  score  of  expense, 
as  too  far  below  the  surface.  It  requires  neither  scientific 
knowledge  nor  exi»erience  to  estimate  in  how  terrible  a  ratio 
the  risk  would  be  increased  by  every  foot  of  height  added  to 
the  body  of  the  stream.  It  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the 
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loss  of  life  and  the  ruin  to  crops,  buildings,  and  even  to  the  soil 
itself,  which  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  the  sudden 
breaking  away  of  such  a  volume  of  water  as  fills  the  Ganges 
Canal,  from  the  elevation  at  which  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  would 
have  it  carried,  to  wit,  in  his  own  words,  if  ‘  the  principal  part 
of  the  water  had  been  carried  above  the  level  of  the  ground.’ 

We  psiss  over  some  minor  points,  in  regard  to  which  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  has  done  less  than  justice  to  the  genius — the  term 
is  not  too  strong — that  planned  and  executed  the  Ganges  C.'anal. 
It  would  have  been  w’cll,  if,  when  commenting  upon  that  gigantic 
work,  he  had  borne  in  mind  the  generous  terms  in  which  Colonel 
Baird  Smith  wound  up  his  remarks,  from  the  exactly  ojiposite 
point  of  view,  upon  the  hydraulic  operations  of  the  ^ladras 
engineers : — 

‘  My  own  experience  has  been  gained  in  a  part  of  India  pre¬ 
senting  characteristics  in  its  surface  and  hydrography  very  different 
to  those  found  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  among  works  which  have  but 
a  general  resemblance  to  those  described,  agreeing  with  them  in  their 
ultimate  object,  but  differing  greatly  in  the  manner  whereby  this  is  at¬ 
tained.  I  have  tried  to  bear  this  fact  always  in  mind,  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  my  opinions  on  the  works,  and  to  give  their  due  weight  to  the 
more  minute  knowledgi;  and  larger  experience  of  those  who  have 
spent  their  professional  lives  in  daily  familiarity  with  the  localities.’ 

Of  the  electric  telegraph  within  the  limits  of  British  India, 
including  the  Ultra-Gangctic  provinces  of  Pegu  and  Burmah, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  sjvy  more  than  that  it  has  already  linked 
together  all  the  principal  cities  and  stations,  civil  and  military. 
The  marvellous  fluid,  giving  voice  to  the  dumb  wires,  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  Government  during  the  mutiny,  most 
especially  in  conveying  the  tidings  of  the  outbreak  at  ^leerut 
to  Lahore,  and  thus  enabling  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  and 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops,  now  Sir  Stuart  Corbett, 
to  take  the  decisive  step  of  disarming  the  three  regiments  of 
sejwys  quartered  there,  several  days  before  an  invitation  from 
their  brethren  to  follow  their  example  of  outrage  and  murder 
could  reach  them  by  the  post. 

At  present,  the  Government  is  earnestly  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  connecting  England  with  India  through  Constantinople 
and  Bagdad.  The  line  is  completed  as  far  as  the  latter  place, 
and  English  engineers  are  actively  employed  in  carrying  it  on 
to  Bussorah  and  the  mouth  of  the  Shiit-el-Arab.  From  thence 
the  submarine  cable  will  run,  in  four  stages,  to  Bushire,  to  Cape 
Missendon,  on  the  Arabian  coast,  to  Gwadir  in  Bcloochistan, 
and  to  Kurrachce.  An  alternative  aerial  line  has  already  been 
carried  from  Kurrachce,  which  is  in  communication  with  the 
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whole  ot‘  India,  to  Gwauir ;  but  the  Belooches  not  being  the 
steadiest  ot‘  all  possible  allies,  it  is  thought  prudent  to  possess 
ourselves  of  the  safeguard  of  a  duplicate  submarine  line.  For 
the  same  reason,  because  the  line  from  Bagdad  to  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  will  run  through  districts  belonging  to  or 
haunted  by  some  of  the  wildest  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  an 
alternative  line  will  be  constructed,  in  connexion  with  the 
Persian  Government,  from  Bagdad  to  Khanakaitn  on  the 
Turkish  frontier,  and  thence  by  Teheran  and  Shiraz  to  join  the 
submarine  cable  at  Bushire.  The  whole  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick  Stewart,  R.  E.  (Bengal),  an 
officer  of  well-tried  ability,  and  he  is  supported  by  the  high 
professional  skill  and  experience  of  Sir  Charles  Bright  and  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark,  the  latter  of  whom  has  gone  out  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  laying  of  the  cable.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  will 
be  comjjleted  in  February,  and  the  whole  line  from  London  to 
Calcutta  open  in  March  next.  It  cannot  be  necessary  that  we 
should  add  a  word  to  this  simple  narrative  to  impress  upon  all 
who  read  it  the  extreme  interest  and  importance  of  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  grand  scheme.  No  pains  appear  to  have  been 
spared  to  secure  its  success. 

The  subject  has  grown  so  much  under  our  hands,  that  we  are 
very  reluctantly  compelled  to  stop  short  when  we  have  com¬ 
pleted  only  half  of  our  original  plan ;  leaving  the  religious, 
social,  and  intellectual  progress  of  India  altogether  unnoticed. 
As  regards  material  improvement,  we  trust  that  we  have  de¬ 
monstrated  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  the  Government  of  India 
is  fully  and  earnestly  doing  its  part  towards  the  physical  well¬ 
being  of  its  subjects.  The  one  great  object  to  be  desired  is, 
that  they  should  themselves  co-operate  to  that  end.  If  that 
single  condition  be  granted,  even  in  a  moderate  degree — and 
after  the  changes  we  have  witnessed  in  much  that  was  once 
considered  immutable,  we  are  most  hopeful  of  its  attainment, — 
we  are  convinced  that  the  material  advancement  of  India  during 
the  present  generation  will  be  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet 
seen  in  the  instance  of  any  ancient  and  long-settled  people. 

These  pages  were  scarcely  written  when  the  country  was 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Governor-General,  stricken 
by  a  mortal  disease  in  a  journey  through  the  Himalayas,  was 
lying  at  the  point  of  deatli.  Tlie  personal  sorrow  felt  at  the 
sudden  termination  of  so  useful  a  life,  and  of  a  career  of  which 
Scotland  cspecifilly  was  justly  proud,  is  increased  by  the  sin¬ 
gular  infelicity  which  has  attended  the  three  last  rulers  of 
India,  united  alike  by  early  friendship,  by  equal  years,  by  the 
same  exalted  duties,  and  by  the  same  untimely  end.  By  Lord 
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Elgin’d  demise  India  has  lost  a  ruler  of  rare  sagacity,  earnest 
and  laborious,  of  varied  experience  in  political  affairs,  and  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  interests  and  passions  of  men  widely  differing  in 
race  and  character.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  have  pushed  on  to  a  successful  issue  the  great  works — 
under  execution  or  contemplated — of  which  we  have  treated 
In  this  paper ;  and  would  have  afforded  all  the  encouragement 
which  it  is  wise  for  a  Government  to  render  to  the  various 


industries  which  are  beginning  to  give  new  life  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce  of  India.  These  duties,  as  well  as  a 


thousand  other  important  tasks,  have  now  devolved  upon  a  suc¬ 
cessor,  whose  selection  for  an  office  so  honourable,  because  so 
arduous,  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  Her  jlajesly’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  appointing  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  the  Viceroyalty  of 
India  the  Crown  has  been  influenced  by  no  claims  of  party,  and 
has  paid  no  homage  to  hereditary  rank.  His  patent  of  precedency 
bears  the  seal  of  no  earthly  power.  His  past  services — services 
of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value — are 
the  guarantee  of  his  future  success.  As  certaiidy  as  he  held 
the  Punjab  in  his  iron  grasp  during  the  terrilde  crisis  of  1857 — 
a  feat  which  his  j)revious  firm,  just,  and  beneficent  administration 
alone  rendered  possible — so  certain  is  it  that  he  thus  saved  the 
Gpper  Provinces,  and  probably,  through  them.  Central  and 
Southern  India.  Upon  the  conduct  of  tlic  Sikhs  under  his 
government  depended  at  that  moment,  humanly  speaking,  the 
British  power  in  India ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Sikhs,  friendly 
to  British  rule,  rested  mainly'  on  the  ascendancy  acquii’cd 
by'  Lawrence  over  them.  Such  jtriceless  services  have  now  re¬ 
ceived  their  most  appropriate  reward. 

He  takes  with  him  to  the  office  he  is  about  to  fill  a  knowledge 
of  India,  of  her  peoples,  of  her  languages,  and  of  her  interests, 
which  no  Governor-General  ever  before  possessed,  even  on 
leaving  the  country :  and  already  no  name  is  more  revered  by 
the  native  chiefs  and  tribes  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  sea 
than  that  of  Lawrence.  The  authority  of  his  experience  and 
his  services  in  the  past  equals,  at  least,  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  {»rcsent  rank.  He  brings  to  this  Imperial  charge 
a  power  of  mastering  detail  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of 
the  gre.atest  men,  when  it  is  combined,  as  it  is  in  him,  with  a 
comprehensive  intellect  and  a  resolute  will.  To  apply  the 
knowledge  and  the  power  of  England  to  such  a  country  as 
India,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  is  at  this  moment  the  noblest 
ta.'k  under  the  .«un;  and  of  Lawrence  it  m.ay  be  said  that  no 
living  man  is  equally  fit  to  undertake  it.  God  grant  him  life 
and  strength  to  advance  the  work  I 
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AuT.  V. —  1.  The  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  Period 
down  to  modern  Times.  By  Henry  Haut  Milman,  D.D., 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  3rd  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
extended.  Three  volumes.  London:  1863. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church  (Part  I.  Abra¬ 
ham  to  Samuel).  By  Arthur  Penriiyn  Stanley,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  London  :  1863. 

A  Tore  than  thirty  years  ago  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Mil- 
man’s  History  of  the  Jews  in  the  ‘  Family  Library  ’drew 
forth  a  clamour  of  alarm  and  intolerance,  as  loud  and  as  unrea¬ 
sonable  as  that  which  has  been  raised  on  a  more  recent  occasion. 
We  still  remember  the  horror  which  was  then  expressed  in 
religious  circles,  whether  of  the  Evangelical  School  or  of 
the  High  Church  of  that  day,  at  the  attempt  (as  it  was 
considered)  of  the  learned  author  to  explain  away  the  super¬ 
natural  element  in  sacred  history,  and  to  bring  the  annals 
of  the  chosen  people  into  profane  contact  with  tins  every-day 
world.  Had  those  been  days  of  episcopal  manifestos,  of  Con- 
vocational  committees,  of  prosecutions  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
the  obnoxious  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  Reading  would  hardly  have 
escaped  some  formal  censure,  even  if  he  had  fared  no  worse. 
But  such  methods  of  assailing  theological  innovators  or  literary 
heretics  were  not  then  in  fashion.  The  outcry  against  ]Mr.  Mil- 
man  gradually  died  away,  partly  from  exhaustion,  and  partly  out 
of  very  shame,  when  he  pointed  in  self-vindication  to  the  uncen¬ 
sured  opinions  of  high  theological  authorities,  English  as  well  as 
foreign,  and  even  produced  whole  passages  from  the  ‘  Family 
‘  Bible  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
‘  ledge  ’  (no  other  than  the  ‘  D’Oyley  and  Plant’s  Bible  ’  of  our 
childhood),  in  which  the  very  same  conjectures  which  had  been 
furiously  denounced  in  his  own  book,  were  presented  with¬ 
out  oftlence,  and  accepted  without  hesitation,  as  suitable  in- 
struetion  for  Christian  households.  These  extracts  may  be 
read  in  tlie  Appendix  to  his  second  edition  (1830),  ranged  in 
parallel  columns  with  his  own  words ;  and  they  supply  an  in¬ 
structive  example  of  the  injustice  and  precipitation  of  religious 
panic. 

But  Mr.  Hillman’s  greatest  crime  (as  Dr.  Stanley  has 
observed),  without  which  perhaps  his  other  offences  w'ould 
scarcely  have  been  noticed,  was  that  he  ventured  to  let  in  the 
light  of  common  day  upon  ground  which  was  popularly  con¬ 
sidered  too  sacred  for  the  sun  to  shine  on.  It  was  thought  an 
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unparilonable  familiarity  with  holy  things,  a  dangerous  and  pro¬ 
fane  liberty,  to  speak  of  Abraham  as  a  Sheikh  or  a  lledouin 
chieftain,  of  the  Israelites  after  their  occupation  of  Canaan  as  an 
*  independent  yeomanry,  residing  on  their  hereditary  farms,’  of 
the  Levites  as  a  ‘  learned  nobility,’  of  Israel  itself  as  a  ‘  confe' 

‘  deracy  of  separate  republics’  or  of  ‘scattered  cantons.’  In  this 
respect,  still  more  than  the  other,  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  Dean 
Milman  to  witness  a  complete  revolution  of  public  opinion,  in¬ 
augurated  in  England  principally  by  himself.  All  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  amongst  us  (for  the  exceptions  are  rare,  and 
avowedly  singular)  unite  now  in  agreeing  that  nothing  is  lost, 
and  very  much  is  gained,  by  letting  in  the  light  of  criticism  and 
analogy  uj)on  the  sacred  annals ;  by  allowing  the  local  features, 
the  customs,  the  modes  of  feeling  which  still  prevail  in  the  slowly 
changing  East  to  impart  appropriate  colour  and  picturesqueness 
to  the  Biblical  narratives;  by  adducing  the  lessons  of  universal 
experience  and  historical  parallels,  wherever  found,  for  the  better 
illustration  of  those  examples  and  incidents  which  the  Bible 
itself  declares  ‘  were  written  for  our  learning.’  ^Meanwhile  he 
himself  has  passed  with  general  api)roval  to  the  place  of  dignity 
he  now  occupies  in  the  Churcli ;  and  from  the  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  he  has  since  made  to  ecclesiastical  literature,  is  justly 
regarded  as  second  to  none  who  adorn  with  their  learning  and 
character  the  chief  seats  of  the  English  Cathedrals. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  hail  the  republication  of  his 
earlier  work  with  peculiar  pleasure ;  and  in  reviewing  it  now 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  only  paying  oft' a  debt,  which  ought  to 
have  been  gratefully  discharged  by  tlie  last  generation.  But  the 
work  has  gained,  like  its  author,  dignity  by  age.  Its  own  in¬ 
trinsic  merits  deserve  a  prolonged  term  of  life;  and  the  Dean 
has  done  much  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  place  which 
it  has  attained  in  our  literature.  The  title-page  describes 
this  edition  as  ‘  thoroughly  revised  and  extended ;  ’  and  this 
it  will  be  found  to  be  —  extended  to  embrace  the  remarkable 
development  of  Judaism  which  the  last  half  century  has  wit¬ 
nessed — revised  to  meet  in  some  degree  the  discoveries  of 
recent  times,  and  to  express  the  author’s  maturer  thoughts  on 
the  Biblical  records  and  the  annals  they  contain ;  while  it  is 
furnished  besides  with  notes,  references,  and  citations,  which, 
if  they  cannot  transform  a  work  originally  popular  in  its  form 
and  limited  in  its  size  into  one  of  great  value  to  the  learned 
reader,  yet  considerably  enhance  its  literary  calibre,  and  will 
make  it  often  of  real  service  to  the  student.* 

•  AV'hile  commending  the  general  correctness,  as  well  as  remark¬ 
able  beauty  >pf  the  typography  of  these  volumes,  we  are  forced  to 
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And  here  we  must  hasten  to  render  our  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  candour  and  courage  and  expansiveness  of  Dean  Milman’s 
mind ;  qualities  not  only  consistent  with,  but  inseparable  from, 
the  firmest  faith  in  Revelation,  and  the  most  steadfast  IkjM  upon 
truth.  Unlike  too  many  of  those  who  in  earlier  life  have  been 
generous  advocates  of  progress,  and  believers  in  the  indefeasible 
benefit  of  light,  but  who  shrink  as  they  grow  older  from  the 
eftbrt  of  admitting  it,  and  are  jealous  of  further  discoveries,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  preserves  unchanged  his  single-minded 
desire  to  enlarge  and  correct  his  own  views,  and  his  generous 
appreciation  of  the  labours  of  others ;  while  his  mental  |)owers 
show  no  loss  of  keenness,  but  only  an  accession  of  judgment 
and  weight. 

These  very  qualities,  however,  of  Dr.  I\Iilman’s  mind  tempt 
us  to  wish  that  he  had  re-written  the  first  volume  of  his 
work,  the  volume  which  contains  the  Biblical  History  of  the 
Jews.  The  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a  progress  so 
enormous  in  Biblical  criticism,  and  in  all  branches  of  learning 
which  minister  to  it,  that  no  work  written  before  that  time, 
except  for  a  simply  devotional  purpose,  can  possibly  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  present  day,  even  though  hel[)ed  out  (as 
in  this  case)  by  long  and  valuable  notes,  and  enriched  with 
copious  additions.  The  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  of 
the  geography  both  of  the  Holy  Land  and  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries, — the  great  advances  made  in  Egyptian  learning, — 
the  exhumation  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monuments, — 
the  light  thrown  upon  remote  antiquity  by  the  sacred  books  of 
India  and  Persia, — the  progress  (though  less  considerable)  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  by  the  aid  of  other  Semitic 
tongues,  and  of  that  new  science  of  language  which  promises  to 
disclose  besides  so  many  secrets  of  the  past, — above  all  the 
advancement  of  the  powers  of  criticism  itself,  stimulated  and 
accredited  by  its  success  in  other  branches  of  learning,  and 
attracted  irresistibly  to  the  Scriptures  by  the  matchless  field 
there  opened  to  it, — all  these  things  throw  the  mind  of  the 
student  into  an  attitude  almost  unknown  to  readers  or  writers 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  in  this  country  at  least ;  so 
that  even  the  most  cautious  and  the  most  conservative  among 
men  of  learning  write  from  a  very  different  point  of  view  from 
that  which  they  occupied  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  tribute 

notice,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chaotic  condition  of  tlie  Greek  accen¬ 
tuation.  The  venerable  author  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  correction  of  Greek  accents  in  small  type :  but  his 
printers  should  have  saved  the  book  from  a  defect  whicli  lamentably 
disligures  page  after  page,  and  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  scholars. 
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justly  due  to  Dr,  ^Milman,  rather  than  any  disparagement  of 
his  work,  if  we  express  our  conviction  that,  were  he  now  to 
re-write  it  from  the  beginning,  he  would  throw  the  earlier  part 
into  a  difierent  form.  But  we  are  not  insensible  to  the 
advantages  that  may  accrue  from  the  republication  of  a 
book  wliich  is  itself  a  signal  monument  of  the  progress  of 
Biblical  studies,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  such  fearless  and 
generous  comments  on  the  part  of  its  accomplished  author,  and 
such  encouragement  extended  to  others  in  carrying  on  the 
work  which  he  leaves  incomplete. 

Independently  of  the  deficiencies  which  necessarily  adhere 
to  a  book  composed  more  than  tliirty  years  ago,  we  may  venture 
to  add  that  we  do  in  8t)me  degree  concur  with  Dr.  Mihuan’s 
former  critics  in  objecting  to  his  mode  of  exhibiting  the  Scripture 
narrative.  Not  that  we  «juestlon  for  a  moment  the  right  of  the 
historian  of  the  Jews  to  correct  the  views  of  physical  phenomena, 
or  the  standard  of  moral  judgment,  which  he  finds  in  the  ancient 
Scriptures.  To  regard  sucli  a  proceeding  as  presumptuous  is 
simply  to  ignore  what  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  both  by  the 
manifest  Providence  .and  by  the  declared  purjwse  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  As  a  Christian,  the  historian  occupies  a  higher  vantage- 
ground,  in  some  resjiects,  than  even  an  inspired  chronicler; 
while,  in  others,  he  possesses  advantages  no  less  undeniable, 
through  access  to  stores  of  scientific  and  systematised  know¬ 
ledge,  and  by  the  command  of  a  far  wider  horizon  over  the 
field  of  human  experience.  Still,  in  an  epitome  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  narrative  (the  I’orm  which  Dr.  Milman  has  given  for  the 
most  part  to  his  history),  the  occasional  substitution  of  wider 
views  ami  conjectures  for  the  sacred  writer’s  account  of  events 
and  facts  is  discordant.  It  is  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles, 
to  the  detriment  of  both.  An  epitome  of  Scripture  ought 
carefully  to  reproduce  the  tone  and  purport  of  the  original, 
adopting  the  views  of  that  simple  faitli  which  is  ready  to  see 
everywhere  special  and  immediate  Interpositions  of  the  Divine 
hand,  and  not  mixing  up  with  the  thread  of  the  story  the 
thoughts  and  reflexions  of  a  later  age.  Such  reflexions,  when 
needed,  should  be  kept  wholly  distinct.  And  if  want  of  space 
forbids  this  double  treatment  of  the  subject,  then  the  historian, 
omitting  his  epitome  altogether,  should  present  his  readers  with 
a  synoptical  survey  of  the  well-known  events,  taken  from  his 
own  point  of  view  and  adapted  to  his  general  plan.  Dr.  Mil- 
man’s  new  additions  do,  to  a  certain  degree,  give  this  character 
to  his  book,  as  it  now  stands,  especially  to  the  Egyptian  portion 
of  it.  But  the  original  method,  to  which  we  thus  far  take  ex¬ 
ception,  is  still  the  dominant  one  throughout. 
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By  far  the  most  important  additions  to  the  first  volume,  both 
in  length  and  intrinsic  value,  are  those  which  refer  to  the 
Mosaic  books.  While  fully  and  frankly  admitting  the  great 
difficulties  which  encompass  the  subject  and  render  absolute 
certainty  Impossible  to  attain.  Dr.  Milman  yet  confidently  main¬ 
tains  that  we  possess  in  the  Pentateuch  the  substantial  record 
of  the  inspired  lawgiver  himself  —  the  very  narrative  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  he  had  founded.  Granting  that 
many  additions  may  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
successive  re-editings  of  tlie  sacred  writings  (and  especially  ‘  what 
‘modifications  they  underwent  in  Ezra’s  time  we  know  not,’ 
vol.  i.  p.  351.)  —  granting  that  they  have  been  subjected  to 
interpolations,  and  ‘  the  manipulation,  so  to  spe.ak,  of  particular 
‘passages’  (p.  45.),  besides  errors  and  exaggerations  on  the 
prt  of  copyists,  esi)ecially  in  regard  to  the  numbers,  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  which  it  is  impossible  consistently  to  defend  —  there  is 
still  (he  argues)  the  strongest  ground  for  believing  with 
unshaken  confidence  that,  in  all  essential  points,  we  have  the 
records  and  even  the  very  words  of  Moses  himself  preserved 
in  a  written  form  from  the  beginning.  The  doubts  so  much 
insisted  on  during  the  last  century  (and,  as  it  then  seemed,  not 
without  much  reason),  whether  in  so  early  a  stage  of  culture 
the  art  of  writing,  if  known  at  all,  were  sufficiently  advanced 
to  achieve  such  a  work,  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Egypt*,  while  the  same  discoveries  have  amply 
proved  that  the  arts  and  attainments  ascribed  to  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert  were  precisely  those  wdilch  intercourse  with  their 
Egyptian  masters  would  most  certainly  have  imparted  to  them. 


*  Dr.  Milman  does  not  face  the  difficulty  how  the  existence  of  a 
phonetic  system  of  writing  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
could  account  for  the  reduction  of  the  Hebrew  language  to  a  written 
form.  Granting  that  Moses  was  ‘  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
‘Egyptians,’  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  he  used  Egyptian 
characters  for  the  articulation  of  Hebrew  ;  or,  even  admitting  tl»e 
hypothesis  which  derives  the  Semitic  alphabets  from  an  Egyptian 
.'ystem,  that  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  people  were  really  the  authors  of 
the  adaptation.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  doubtfulness,  however,  and 
very  variously  determined,  whether  the  invention  of  the  art  is  to  be 
assigned  to  Egypt  at  all.  The  probability  is  that  the  purely  alpha¬ 
betical  system  was  primarily  of  Semitic  origin.  (See  De  fVette, 
Introduction  to  the  O.  T.,  Appendix  E.\  and,  for  the  latest  views  on 
the  subject,  Renan,  Histoire  des  fMnyues  Semitiques,  livre  ii.  chap,  i.) 
We  must  rather  believe  that  Moses  was  instructed  in  Phoenician 
learning  also  ;  and  no  difficulty  is  now  felt  in  admitting  that  the  art 
of  writing  had  been  developed  before  his  time  among  the  Phoenicians. 
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The  alIe<!:eJ  impossibility  of  the  received  authorship  is  thus 
triumphantly  removed ;  while  in  the  very  want  of  systematic 
order  observable  in  the  books,  in  their  vivid  pictures  of  patri¬ 
archal  life,  in  the  desert  atmosphere  which  breathes  through  the 
regulations  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  singular  knowledge  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  customs  and  institutions  displayed  in  the  Pentateuch,  we 
have  a  strong  confirmation  of  its  authenticity.  Whence  and 
by  whom  (asks  Dr.  Milman)  could  such  knowledge  have  been 
acquired,  if  not  in  the  way  which  tlie  history  itself  implies? 
For  it  is  clear  that,  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  there  was  no 
further  intercourse  between  Palestine  and  Egypt  sufficient  to 
account  for  it ;  and  any  hyjKJthesis  which  would  bring  the 
composition  of  the  books  to  so  late  a  period  as  Solomon’s  is  at 
once  overthrown  by  difficulties  too  great  to  be  surmounted.  A 
strong  presumption  being  thus  established  in  favour  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship,  we  find  the  substantial  truth  of  the  history 
as  a  contemponiry  record  still  further  confirmed  by  inferential 
proofs  derived  from  Egypt.  To  expect  the  native  annalists  to 
record  on  the  tombs  of  the  kings  the  story  of  their  humiliation 
and  discomfiture  would  evidently  be  most  unreasonable  ;  but  tlie 
tradition  which  lingered  in  Egypt  to  the  days  of  Manetho,  and 
which  is  given  in  a  more  or  less  distorted  form  by  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  Justin,  and  Tacitus,  must  be  presumed  to  rest  on  some 
independent  historical  foundation  ;  and  when  we  look  to  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  those  very  kings,  whom  on  other  grounds  we  should 
identify  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Moses,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  witli  a  piece  of  negative  evidence  singularly  confirmatory 
of  the  sacred  narrative. 

‘  It  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  fact  that,  at  the  close  of  this 

mighty  dynasty*  there  should  bo  a  period  of  obscuration . 

Not  only  have  the  stately  structures  ceased  to  arise,  the  expanding 

*  Following  Lepsius,  Bunsen,  and  Brugsch,  Ur.  Milman  identifies 
the  Pharaohs  of  the  Exodus  with  the  so-called  19th  dynasty; 
the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  having  been,  according  to  the  view  which 
he  prefers,  one  of  the  Hyksos.  The  antagonist  of  Moses  is  supposed 
on  this  hypothesis  to  have  been  Menephthes,  son  ofKaamses,  and  the 
Sesostrian  wars  to  have  taken  place  about  the  time  of  Moses’s  birth. 
One  great  ditficuUy  in  harmonising  the  Egyptian  and  the  sacred 
annals  is  how  to  find  room  for  conquests  which  must  have  afiPected 
Palestine,  without  doing  violence  to  the  Scripture  narrative.  The 
theory  just  mentioned  has  this  to  rt^commend  it.  But  Mr.  R.  Stuart 
Poole,  in  his  learned  article  on  Egypt,  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  adduces  strong  objections  to  it  on  other  grounds,  and  proposes 
to  place  the  Exodus  before  the  IHth  dynasty,  during  the  most  obscure 
and  troubled  period  of  Egyptian  history. 
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walU  to  be  decorated  with  processions  of  tribute-bearing  kings  and 
nations  ;  but  there  is  a  signidcant  silence  in  the  existing  monuments : 
the  names  and  titles  of  their  kings  and  their  characteristic  cartouches 
are  no  longer  lavishly  inscribed  on  them ;  but  there  are  signs  of 
erasure,  of  studious  concealment,  as  of  something  which  they  would 
shrink  from  committing  to  imperishable  memory.  Some  disaster 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  realm,  which,  rather  than  commemorate, 
the  records  break  off  and  are  mute.  It  were  idle  to  suppose  that 
such  a  calamity  as  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the 
Kcd  Sea  by  a  body  of  revolted  slaves  would  have  any  public  record  : 
if  the  memory  of  such  an  event  lived,  it  would  live  only  in  tradition, 
and  tradition  would  disguise  it  and  disfigure  it  to  the  utmost.'  (Vol.  i. 

p.  118.) 

Dr.  Milman’s  advocacy  of  the  substantial  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch — in  its  divisions,  its  arrangement,  and  in  all  but  its 
subsidiary  details — will  be  more  generally  hailed  than  his  large 
concessions  as  to  the  extent  in  which  it  may  have  been  amplified 
and  altered,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  gives  up  as  inde¬ 
fensible  the  numbers  of  the  existing  text.  For  our  own  part, 
while  admiring  the  candour  and  courage,  as  well  as  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  openness  of  mind,  with  which  in  advanced  life  he  has 
faceil  this  perplexing  subject,  we  admire  still  more  the  wisdom 
and  well-grounded  Christian  faith  which  leads  him  to  maintain 
that  all  such  matters  are  legitimate  ground  for  full  and  free 
discussion,  being  ‘  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  truth  of  our  re- 
‘  ligion  ’  (vol.  i.  p.  208.) ;  so  that  neither  the  consideration  of 
them,  nor  the  conclusions  (be  they  what  they  may)  to  which  a 
searching  criticism  nasty  lead  us  in  these  things,  ‘  imperil  in  the 
‘least  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity’  (p.  132.). 

The  question  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  this  part  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  even  if  it  were  triumphantly  settled  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  opinion,  always  seems  to  us  to  leave  questions  of  so 
much  greater  importance  behind,  that  we  hardly  understand 
the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  it  has  been  regarded.  As 
Luther  said  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  ‘  What  matters  it,  even  if 
‘  Moses  did  not  write  it?’  However  interesting  as  a  critical 
question,  this  involves  no  point  of  religious  belief.  For  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  be  our  conviction  that  all  historical  state¬ 
ments  of  {Scripture  are  guaranteed  by  Divine  sanction,  it  must  be 
immaterial,  after  all,  who  was  the  human  author  of  this  or  that  of 
the  Scriptural  iMxdcs,  or  at  what  period  he  lived.  And  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  we  are  neither  bound  nor  entitled  to 
assign  such  a  character  to  {scriptural  narratives,  but  must  regard 
them  as  amenable  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  other  records 
of  the  past,  then  by  the  removal  of  the  Mosaic  books  from 
the  list  of  contemjmrary  documents  we  are  at  most  brought  to 
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this,  that  we  shall  have  the  same  amount  of  authority  for  the 
events  of  the  Exodus  as  (on  the  existing  hypothesis)  we  now 
])Osscss  for  those  of  the  Patriarchal  and  the  primaeval  ages. 
Those  earlier  events  arc  surely  still  more  important  for  doc¬ 
trinal  purposes  than  any  pasJKgcs  of  Israclitish  history ;  and  if 
we  are  content  to  receive  the  former  on  the  authority  of  a 
writer  so  long  subsequent  to  the  events  as  Moses,  why  should 
our  faith  be  affected  by  a  like  necessity  in  the  case  of  the 
Exodus  ? 

What  that  authority  j)rccisely  amounts  to,  for  other  than 
purely  religious  purposes,  is  doubtless  a  very  grave  question ; 
but  it  is  one  which  we  do  not  avoid  by  establishing  the  ^losaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  Even  if  that  be  incontestably 
proved,  the  question  we  speak  of  is  forced  upon  us  notwitli- 
standing ;  forced  upon  us,  at  the  very  point  where  the  facts  in¬ 
volved  in  its  consideration  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  the  most 
universal  imj)ortance  to  the  whole  human  race.  And  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  question  (a  question  which  must  be  determined, 
approximatively  at  least,  if  our  belief  in  these  matters  is  to  have 
a  rational  basis)  will  affect,  in  its  turn,  our  whole  conception  of 
all  Scripture  narratives,  our  fundamental  estimate  of  all  Piblical 
history.  Without  touching,  therefore,  on  other  and  more 
strictly  theological  (lucstions  connected  with  inspiration,  our 
subject  demands  a  brief  reference  to  this  one. 

The  popular  opinion  that  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  Bible  was  supernaturally  imparted,  or,  at  the 
least,  supernaturally  secured,  to  the  inspired  writers,  thougli 
numbering  among  its  expounders  and  advocates  some  of  the 
best  and  most  learned  theologians,  is  by  no  means  one  to  which 
the  Reformation  pledged  itself,  either  in  this  or  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Luther,  resting  firmly  on  the  Christian  Revelation  as 
the  one  thing  needful,  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  treat  such 
points  as  these  with  a  freedom  which  was  not  always  reve¬ 
rential,  nor  always  reconcilable  with  expressions  of  stricter 
imjK)rt  which  may  be  cited  from  his  works.  Calvin,  more  careful 
and  logical,  while  ever  enforcing  an  entire  submission  to  the 
Divine  authority  of  Scripture,  yet  believed  that  the  knowledge 
of  primajval  facts  (for  Instance)  was  handed  down  from  patriarch 
to  patriarch  by  ‘sacred  tradition.’  The  paramount  importance  of 
the  controversy  with  Rome,  of  which  this  question  formed  no 
part,  caused  it  to  be  little  mooted  for  some  time  ;  though  doubt¬ 
less  the  general  language  of  the  Protestant  Confessions  by  their 
emphatic  exaltation  of  Scripture  favoured  and  fostered  the 
popular  belief.  Grotius  was  the  first  eminent  writer  (with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Erasmus)  who  expressly  avowed  and 
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advocated  a  freer  view,  ealling  attention  to  the  essential  diflfer- 
ence  between  narrative  and  doctrinal  statements.  And  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  question,  together  with 
others  kindred  to  it,  was  forced  on  the  consideration  of  the 
Church,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  by  the  writings  ol 
Hobbes  and  Spinoza  and  the  Jesuit  Peyrera.  For  some  time, 
accordingly,  it  attracted  great  attention  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom;  Father  Richard  Simon  among  Catholics  endeavouring  to 
turn  a  freer  theory  of  this  matter  to  the  advantage  of  his 
Church,  while  his  principal  Protestant  opponent  Leclerc,  with 
far  greater  ability  and  consistency,  though  combating  all  such 
partial  conclusions,  yet  maintained  the  entire  compatibility  of 
religious  belief  with  concessions  to  philosophy  and  criticism 
which  he  carried  further  still.  Neither  among  Protestants  or 
Romanists,  however,  did  these  freer  views  find  much  acceptance. 
The  discussion  was  in  fact  adjourned  as  inconvenient  and  pre¬ 
mature:  and  such,  indeed,  was  probably  the  wisest  conclusion  at 
the  time  ;  the  right  of  resuming  the  discussion  being  precluded 
only  in  the  Calvinistic  Churches  which  had  recently  adopted 
that  extreme  theory  of  inspiration  towards  which  they  had 
always  tended.*  In  England,  where  the  broader  views  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  happily  left  unmodified  by  minute 
definitions  of  doctrine,  and  where  Leclerc  himself  was  held 
in  so  much  esteem  that  the  attempt  was  made  in  high  quarters 
to  attach  him  to  the  Anglican  Church,  a  larger  liberty  in  these 
opinions  was  both  assumed  and  allowed  from  the  first :  and  this 
liberty  was  presently  both  encouraged  and  confirmed  by  the 
growing  influence  of  Locke’s  philosophy.  Even  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Leclerc  took  grounds  which  would  now  be  regarded 
with  some  jealousy.  ‘  As  to  historical  writings,’  says  the  chief 
of  them,  the  commentator  Lowthf,  ‘  I  agree  with  him  thus  far, 
‘  that  the  sacred  historians  were  not  usually  inspired  with  the 
‘  things  themselves  which  they  relate,  nor  with  the  words  by 
‘  which  they  express  the  things.  ...  It  is  groundless  to  sup- 
‘  pose  that  God  had  revealed  those  particulars  to  the  writers  of 
‘  the  Old  Testament  History  which  they  could  come  to  the 
‘  knowledge  of  by  consulting  the  records  and  ancient  monu- 
‘  inents  in  which  these  matters  were  related.’  It  has  almost 


•  Dr.  Stanley  (‘  The  Bible,  its  Form  and  Substance  ’)  dates  the 
systematisation  of  this  extreme  modern  theory  from  tlie  Formula 
Consensus  Helvetica,  1675.  It  had  doubtless,  however,  been  long 
commonly  prevalent  in  the  Calvinistic  Cliurches  ;  and  finds  some 
expression  as  early  as  the  Con/essio  Belgica,  1561. 

t  Father  of  Bishop  Lowth.  ‘  Vindication  of  Divine  Authority  of 
‘  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.’  1692. 
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been  forgotten,  since  the  revival  of  the  Evangelical  and  Pa¬ 
tristic  schools  of  doctrine  (almost  alike  in  this  respect,  though 
opposed  in  so  many  others),  that  the  views  once  prevalent 
among  well-instructed  English  theologians  differed  widely  from 
those  which  both  these  schools  now  insist  on.  It  is  no  new 
liberty  of  thought  and  expression  which  has  been  vindicated 
and  conquered  afresh  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Doubtless 
such  admissions  as  those  we  have  just  quoted  were  usually 
qualified  (as  in  the  case  of  Lowth  himself)  wit!i  the  counter¬ 
vailing  assertion  that,  since  all  Scriptural  statements  must  be 
accepted  as  free  from  error,  there  must  have  been  therefore  a 
supplementary  as  well  as  controlling  inspiralion,  furnishing  the 
knowledge  of  facts  when  natural  sources  of  information  failed. 
But  such  a  theory  was  never  authoritatively  imposed  upon  the 
Chmxh,  nor  did  its  advocates  themselves  usually  advance  it  as 
a  necessary  tenet  of  orthodoxy ;  while  there  were  always  to  be 
found  in  the  forefront  of  the  English  Church  divines  of  a 
more  thoughtful  or  more  candid  spirit,  who  either  carefully 
guarded  themselves  from  endorsing  such  an  opinion,  or  even 
openly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  it.*  ‘  VV’^e  may  ob- 
‘  serve  ’  (wrote  Bishop  Law,  of  Carlisle,  in  a  w'ork  dedicated  to 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  ‘  how  hard  some  good 
‘  men  strive  to  introduce  this  sort  of  inspiration  indirectly,  even 
‘  when  they  are  obliged  to  own  that  primd  facie  it  cannot  be 
*  maintained.  ...  This  important  subject  has,  indeed,  frequently 
‘  been  discussed  in  different  parts  of  the  Christian  world ;  but 
‘  never  (so  far  as  I  know)  with  that  fairness,  freedom,  and  im- 
‘  partiality  which  the  thing  requires.’  The  time  seems  now  to 
have  arrived  when  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  adjourned  dis¬ 
cussion  must  be  resumed ;  and  even  that  modified  conclusion 


*  Dr.  Milman  appeals  to  Tillotson,  Seeker,  and  Warburton,  as 
entertaining  sentiments  on  such  subjects  substantially  identical  with 
his  own  ;  and  adduces  at  length  the  more  familiar  authority  of  Paley. 
The  bolder  sentiments  of  Bishop  Law  (‘  Considerations  on  the 
‘  Theory  of  Religion ')  have  been  recently  cited  in  full  by  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  able  and  elaborate  defence  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  together  with  those  of  other  eminent  writers  on 
kindred  points  which  we  do  not  touch.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
authorities  in  support  of  the  liberty  allowed  within  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  matter  which  we  are  discussing.  But  we  content 
ourselves  w’ith  adding  Bishop  Watson  of  Llandaff  (see  especially 
‘  Apology  for  the  Bible,’  Letter  5,  with  the  very  pertinent  quotation 
from  Augustine)  :  selecting  him  because  he  has  been  recently  pointed 
out  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  a  safe  and  orthodox  guide 
for  the  clergy  in  matters  of  present  controversy. 
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which  was  current  in  the  last  century  may  be  questioned, 
for  it  involves  the  paradoxical  consequence  that  an  inspired 
writer  would  be  a  positive  gainer  by  the  absence  of  knowledge 
derived  from  experience,  since  the  more  complete  his  personal 
ignorance  might  be  of  the  facts  he  was  charged  to  relate,  the 
more  certain  would  he  be  of  the  guidance  of  infallible  w’isdom 
and  absolute  truth. 

We  expressed  our  conviction  in  a  recent  article*  that  the 
same  concessions  which  have  been  very  generally  made  in  the 
departments  of  science,  natural  history,  and  the  like,  must 
also  be  made  by  theologians  to  the  claims  of  historical  criti¬ 
cism.  If  the  one  set  of  facts  be  altogether  outside  the  circle  of 
inspired  communications,  can  we  insist  on  including  the  other? 

Is  it  necessary,  is  it  reasonable,  is  it  consistent  to  suppose 
that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  recording  matters 
of  fact  the  inspired  writers  were  endowed  with  supernatural 
faculties,  and  exempted  from  the  ordinary  conditions  under 
which  men  obtain  and  impart  their  knowledge?  that  either 
the  inspiration  of  which  they  were  recipients  did  more  for 
them  in  this  respect  than  clear  their  moral  judgment  and  secure 
their  veracity,  or  else  that  the  narratives  which  they  produced 
have  been  by  some  supernatural,  though  undefinable  agency, 
preserved  from  the  liabilities  to  which  the  writers  were  con¬ 
fessedly  exposed? 

In  this,  and  in  all  similar  questions,  the  only  satisfactory 
method  (as  is  now  very  generally  admitted)  is  to  examine  what  the 
Scriptures  themselves  assert  respecting  their  own  nature.  Now, 
do  the  sacred  historians  claim  this  gift  of  infallibility,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  their  writings  ?  Does  the  author  of  Genesis 
do  so,  for  instance  ?  Does  he  express  his  confidence  that  the 
materials  he  employed  (documentary  or  traditional)  were 
selected,  arranged,  preserved,  or  certified  by  divine  superinten¬ 
dence,  or  that  the  result  is  guaranteed  from  admixture  of  error  ? 
Nowhere  is  there  a  hint  of  such  an  assertion.  But  can  this 
conclusion  be  presumed  from  the  analogy  of  other  parts  of  the 
historical  Scriptures?  Nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of  such  pre¬ 
tensions.  On  the  contrary,  the  constant  appeal  to  anterior 
documents  (some  of  them  evidently  and  avowedly  uninspired), 
and  even  to  popular  traditions,  poems,  proverbs,  etymologies, 
supplies  by  inference  a  very  strong  negative  to  the  supposition. 
And,  lastly,  when  we  come  to  those  who,  according  to  our 
Christian  convictions,  present  the  very  highest  instances  of 
inspiration,  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  we  find  them  restinor 
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their  special  claim  to  credibility  (even  with  Christian  readers) 
on  having  themselves  been  eyewitnesses,  or  instructed  by  eye¬ 
witnesses,  of  the  facts  which  they  record ;  nay,  we  find  Christ 
himself,  while  promising  them  supernatural  light,  making  this 
previous  qualification  indispensable  to  their  character  as  his 
emissaries.  The  only  approach  in  their  case  to  such  an  inspira¬ 
tion  as  popular  belief  assigns  to  each  and  every  historian  of  the 
Old  Testament  was,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth,  granted 
them  (be  it  remembered)  in  a  degree  far  superior  to  any 
previous  communication  of  that  gift,  should  ‘  bring  all  things  to 
‘  their  remembrance  whatsoever  Christ  had  said  to  them.’ 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  case  when  we  ask  whether,  as  historians, 
the  writers  of  the  Jewish  annals  were  supernatunally  raised 
above  the  incidents  of  humanity.  If,  on  one  side,  the  popular 
belief  is  favoured  by  the  instinctive  desire  of  the  religious 
mind  to  think  so,  by  the  unquestioning  assent  of  the  less 
critical  ages  of  the  Church  (Jewish  as  well  as  Christian),  and 
also,  perhaps,  by  some  incidental  expressions  of  inspired 
writers  w'hen  speaking  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole — on  the 
other  side  there  is  the  significant  silence  of  the  sacred  historians 
themselves  (doubly  significant,  if  contrasted  with  the  express 
claims  of  the  Prophets,  when  delivering  messages  of  moral  and 
of  spiritual  import,  or  niysticjilly  lifting  the  veil  which  hangs 
over  the  future),  there  is  the  still  more  significant  citation  of 
jirofane  authorities  (an  inexplicable  phenomenon  indeed,  if 
it  only  marked  a  departure  from  infiilliblc  guid.ance!),  and, 
above  all,  there  is  the  Indisputable,  and  to  the  Clnistian  mind  the 
crucial,  instance  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  subjected,  in 
spite  of  their  inspiration,  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity, 
.as  narrators  of  facts  and  discourses,  liable  (as  their  narratives 
prove)  to  discrepancies  of  statement  even  in  recording  the 
special  subjects  of  their  mission,  and  liable,  as  soon  as  they  pass 
beyond  that  special  circle,  to  all  the  errors  and  misapprehensions 
to  which  other  men  are  subject. 

For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  doubt  to  what  conclusion  these 
considerations  point.  And  far  from  thinking  such  a  conclusion 
dangerous  to  Christian  faith,  or  detrimcntiil  to  a  reverent 
appreciation  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  we  are  convinced  that 
it  will  lead  to  a  more  devout  .as  well  .as  a  more  intelligent  use 
of  them.  Assuredly  it  is  an  inexpressible  relief  to  a  religious 
mind  to  find  itself  released  from  all  fear  of  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  the  holiest  and  most  awful  authority,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  undoubted  results,  on  the  other,  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  and  of  discriminating  criticism ;  and  a  still  greater  re¬ 
lief  to  escixpe  the  necessity  of  attributing  trivial  and  inconsc- 
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quent  details,  not  to  speak  of  things  which  the  eye  and  the 
mind  hasten  to  pass  over,  to  the  superintending  care,  if  not 
to  the  actual  suggestion,  of  the  Spirit  of  infinite  holiness  and 
wisdom. 

But  although  many  of  the  historical  narratives  of  the  Bible 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  claim  the  same  degree  of  divine  autho¬ 
rity  as  its  declarations  of  spiritual  and  theological  truth,  we 
trace  nevortheless  tliroughout  the  Old  Testament  as  undoubtedly 
as  in  the  New  (and  not  least  in  the  historical  Scriptures)  marks 
everywhere  of  a  divine  presence  and  a  divine  informing  mind 
which  we  should  vainly  seek  in  the  highest  works  of  profane 
literature;  lessons  of  morality  and  religion,  which,  if  God’s 
own  Word  forbids  us  to  consider  them  perfect,  were  still 
specially  adapted  by  their  very  imperfection  to  the  use  of  their 
first  recipients ;  examples  and  illustrations  of  human  character, 
which,  if  surpassed  in  some  respects  by  later  and  better  models, 
will  yet  continue  to  the  end  of  time  to  be  the  delight  and 
instruction  of  the  Christian  Church ;  types  as  well  as  prophecies, 
which,  whenever  promulgated  and  evolved  from  whatever  con¬ 
ditions  of  society,  still  bear  witness,  with  undiminished  force,  to 
the  ulterior  purposes  of  God ;  and  a  connected  history,  which, 
whether  it  assume  the  positive  form  of  contemporary  evidence, 
or  the  less  direct  authority  of  sacred  tradition,  records  never¬ 
theless  the  course  of  a  unique  and  exceptional  Providence,  to 
separate  one  nation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  make  it  the 
special  depository  of  Revelation,  and  to  prepare  it  as  the  des¬ 
tined  instrument  for  conveying  at  last  to  all  men  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  religious  truth. 

These  views  of  Jewish  History  and  of  the  Hebrew  records 
had  found  no  expression  in  the  literature  of  this  country,  in  the 
present  age  (at  least  amongst  the  theologians  of  the  Church  of 
England),  until  the  publication  of  Dr.  Milman’s  History ;  and 
it  is  this  fact  which  renders  him  deservedly  conspicuous  as  the 
precursor  of  a  great  and  important  change  in  the  state  of 
religious  opinion.  If  any  one  doubts  to  what  an  extent  this 
change  has  already  advanced,  let  him  turn  to  the  concluding 
volumes  of  Dr.  William  Smith’s  ‘  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,’ 
which  we  may  fairly  assume  to  represent  the  present  state  of 
belief  and  of  criticism  amongst  the  most  zealous  and  learned 
living  divines  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Dr.  Smith’s  list  of  contributors  comprises  the  names  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  champions  of  orthodoxy.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Canon  Wordsworth, 
the  authors  of  ‘  Aids  to  Faith,’  and  the  theological  professors  of 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  Do  these  writers,  speak- 
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ing  the  language  sanctioned  by  criticism  at  the  present  day, 
repudiate  the  opinions  set  forth  thirty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Mil- 
man?  Quite  the  reverse.  We  must  confess  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  anathema  which  has  lately  been  hurled 
against  some  clerical  writers,  accused  of  too  great  freedom  of 
speculation,  when  we  find  that  these  right  reverend  and  vener¬ 
able  persons  are  associated  with  many  of  the  most  liberal  com¬ 
mentators  of  the  present  day  in  the  propagation  of  opinions  at 
least  equally  remote  from  the  standard  of  implicit  belief  and 
rigorous  orthodoxy.  To  quote  but  one  or  two  examples. 
In  the  article  on  the  ‘  Pentateueh  ’  we  find  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Astruc,  as  to  the  double  origin  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
carefully  described  and  apparently  adopted  as  irrefragable ;  and 
if  we  turn  to  the  article  on  ‘  Isoah,’  we  meet  with  concessions 
sufficient,  we  should  imagine,  to  satisfy  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
It  is  distinctly  laid  down  on  scientific  grounds  that  the  Deluge 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  universal ;  that  the  animals  then 
existing  on  the  earth  w’ere  not,  and  could  not  be,  collected  in 
the  Ark,  nor  fed  there,  if  they  had  been  so  collected ;  that  the 
description  of  the  Deluge  itself  ‘is  framed  with  a  kind  of 
‘  poetic  breath,’  and  the  description  of  the  Ark  surrounded  l)y 
insurmountable  difficulties.  It  may  be  so,  and  from  our  point 
of  view  we  venture  to  say  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Deluge 
have  but  a  very  slight  and  indirect  bearing  on  the  great  truths 
of  religion.  But  we  allude  here  to  this  point,  solely,  to  show, 
by  an  example  of  great  power,  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  criticism  by  divines  of  the  orthodox  school,  and  the 
impossibility  that  men,  who  avail  themselves  to  this  extent  of 
the  liberty  of  discussing  the  records  of  Scripture,  should  deny 
to  others  the  same  freedom.  In  the  same  volume  we  may 
refer  to  Mr.  Twistleton’s  article  on  the  ‘  Books  of  Samuel  ’  as 
a  masterpiece  of  critical  sagacity,  equally  remarkable  for 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  independence  of  judgment.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  and  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  this  freedom  :  we  believe 
that  the  attempt  to  narrow  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  to  a 
standard  adopted  in  the  twilight  of  former  ages,  will  fail ;  and 
that  the  Scriptures  themselves,  being  eternal,  are  destined  to 
witness  the  revolutions  of  the  human  mind  in  all  its  varied 
phases.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  within  the  juristliction  of  the 
Church  itself  we  have  direct  evidence  before  us  that  literature, 
which  is  at  once  the  guardian  and  the  ornament  of  the  Church, 
claims  a  freedom  which  she  will  not  forswear.  This  is  the 
greatest  merit  of  such  works  as  those  before  us — this  is  what 
we  owe  to  such  writers  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Dean 
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of  W estminster,  whom  we  gladly  welcome  under  his  new  title 
and  his  well-deserved  honours ;  this  is  that  priceless  right  of 
free  writing  and  free  thought,  which  even  those  who  contest  its 
conclusions  are  well  content  to  share  with  their  antagonists.* 

The  ‘  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ’  is  a  colossal  undertaking, 
which  has  been  executed  with  extraordinary  learning,  research, 
candour,  and  boldness.  It  combines  in  three  massive  volumes 
the  theological  libraries  of  past  ages,  with  the  theological  re¬ 
searches  of  the  present  day.  It  deserves  a  far  closer  examina¬ 
tion  than  we  can  give  to  it  on  the  })resent  occjision ;  and 
we  hope  shortly  to  enter  upon  a  review  of  it  in  detail.  At 
present  we  refer  to  it  simply  as  the  measure  of  theological 
opinions  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
infer  from  it  that  modern  criticism  has  not  only  reached  the 
point  adopted  by  Dr.  Milman  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  but 
that  it  has,  in  some  respects,  gone  beyond  it. 

We  left  Dr.  Mihnan  at  the  period  of  the  Exodus;  for  the 
Scriptural  account  of  which  he  vindicates,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
character  of  a  contemporary  document,  though  ready  to  allow 
full  and  fair  discussion  of  this  jwint,  and  fearlessly  maintaining 
that,  if  the  books  could  be  proved  to  be  of  later  date,  the 
result  ought  to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  our  religious  con¬ 
victions  as  Christians. 

In  this  last  respect  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Stanley  entirely  agrees 
with  him,  though  the  late  Regius  Professor  carefully  avoids 
the  discussion  into  which  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  has  more 
boldly  thrown  himself.  AVhether  they  would  be  equally 
agree<l  on  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  Mosaic  books 


*  We  observe  with  equal  surprise  and  regret  that  Canon  Words¬ 
worth,  wlio  is  associated  with  Dr.  Stanley  in  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  the 
‘  Bible,’  has  thought  it  decorous  to  protest  against  the  merited  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  to  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Chapter  of  Westminster,  on  the  sole  ground,  as  it 
seems,  of  the  interpretation  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  thinks  lit  to 
affix  to  the  writings  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  What  claim  or 
authority  has  Canon  Wordsworth  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  matter  ? 
Is  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s  less  orthodox  than  the  pulpit  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  ?  Divines  may  differ,  and  yet  belong  to  the  same 
Church,  or  even  to  the  same  Dictionary ;  but  we  know  not  by  what 
right  one  clergyman  is  to  proscribe  another,  who  is  amenable  not  to 
private  judgment,  but  to  the  broad  law  of  the  Church,  as  expressed 
in  her  articles  and  formularies.  Happily  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  itself  the  most  effectual  barrier  against  the  intolerance  of 
Churchmen  ;  but  even  the  Decalogue  might  restrain  them  from  bear¬ 
ing  false  witness  against  their  neighbour. 
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b  not  so  plain,  for  Dr.  Stanley  declines  to  enter  into  the 
({uestion.  The  line  which  he  has  chosen  instead  is  far  more 
consonant  with  his  own  genius,  and  more  attractive  to  the 
general  reader ;  the  charm  and  grace  of  Dr.  Stanley’s  narrative 
hardly  leaves  us  room  to  regret  the  absence  in  his  writings  of 
profound  analytical  sagacity  or  great  logical  power.  Seeking 
rather  to  avoid  than  to  solve  the  perplexing  questions  of  con¬ 
troversy,  he  throws  his  whole  strength  into  the  picturesque 
illustration  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  in  its  leading  parti¬ 
culars  ;  clothing  with  new  life  and  speaking  significance  the 
story  of  the  patriarchs  in  Canaan,  and  of  Joseph  and  of  Moses 
at  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs ;  corroborating  it  in  detail  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  unchanging 
features  of  nature ;  setting  before  his  readers  in  vivid  colours 
the  awful  scenery  of  Sinai,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  march 
through  the  wilderness ;  and  pointing  out  the  traces  which  that 
pttssage  of  their  history  left  upon  the  ritual  and  character  of  the 
Israelites  —  traces  which  demonstrate  the  substantial  reality  of 
the  facts,  whether  iMoses  was  their  chronicler  or  not. 

As  we  enter  the  Promised  Land,  we  feel  more  strongly  than 
ever,  in  comparing  the  two  works  before  us,  how  immense  is 
the  gain  to  Biblical  students  which  the  researches  of  the  last 
thirty  years  have  effected,  especially  in  that  department  to 
which  Dr.  Stanley  himself  has  contributed  the  most.  The 
fresh  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  of  the  geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  light  thereby  thrown  upon  tlie  history 
of  the  Israelites,  is  nowhere  perhaps  of  such  importance  as  in 
tr.icing  the  conquest  under  Joshua,  in  surveying  the  condition 
of  the  expelled  or  subjugated  races,  and  in  estimating  the  state 
of  the  new  settlers  during  the  long  and  turbulent  period  of  the 
Judges.  We  may  doubtless  expect  still  further  discoveries,  and 
that  to  an  incalculable  extent,  when  the  Holy  Land  shall  be 
safely  and  fully  open  to  European  investigation.  But  of  all 
that  is  known  at  present  Dr.  Stanley  is  master.  Of  this  part  of 
his  work  we  can  speak  with  the  most  unqualified  admiration, 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  value,  though  much  of  it  has 
already  appeared  under  a  somewhat  different  form  in  his  ‘  Sinai 
‘  and  Palestine.’  And  here  it  is  that  Dr.  Milman  wrote  at  first 
under  the  heaviest  disadvantages  comparatively.  No  one  can 
be  more  sensible  of  this  fact  than  himself.  He  mentions  the 
alternative  which  was  open  to  him,  of  re-writing  this  part  of  his 
book  or  of  reprinting  what  he  had  originally  written  with  the 
confession  of  its  palpable  insufficiency.  And  if  he  decides 
against  the  former  course  as  involving  too  great  an  enlargement 
of  his  primary  plan,  it  is  also  because  he  willingly  leaves  to 
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rounder  hands  the  development  of  opportunities  which  have 
devolved  upon  a  new  generation.  To  Dr.  Stanley  more  than 
to  any  living  Englishman  we  must  look  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  task  he  has  so  w'ell  begun  ;  and  we  trust  that  his  recent 
advancement  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  will  in  no  degree 
retard  the  prosecution  of  it.  We  take  leave  of  him  for  the 
present  with  regret,  losing  his  guidance  just  at  the  epoch  when, 
the  Monarchy  was  established  under  the  superintendence  of 
Samuel,  and  when  the  old  Theocracy,  with  its  sublime  ideal, 
too  often  accompanied  in  practice  with  the  license  and  barbarous¬ 
ness  of  idolatry  or  irreligion,  gave  place  to  a  strong  system 
of  government,  fraught  with  new  elements  of  order  and  morality, 
no  less  than  of  wealth  and  power,  and  destined  to  nurture  the 
e.xpectations  of  that  kingly  Messiah  who  was  to  fulfil  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  Israelitish  race. 

\Vc  look  for  Dr.  Stanley’s  second  volume  with  the  confident 
belief  that  it  will  exceed  the  first  in  value.  He  will  be  clear 
of  the  obscurities  which  have  beset  his  path  at  the  outset ; 
standing  now'  on  ground  unquestionably  historical,  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work  commenced  by 
Ewald  qualities  and  attainments  peculiarly  his  own,  he  will 
not  fail  to  advance  materially  the  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  Jewish  annals. 

The  era  of  Saul  and  David  and  Solomon,  which  even  as  it 
stood  originally  was,  we  think,  the  best  executed  portion  of 
Dr.  Milman’s  earlier  narrative,  is  considerably  improved  in  this 
new  edition  by  important  remarks  and  by  vivid  and  judicious 
touches  added  by  the  author.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  ex¬ 
panded  to  a  much  greater  length  the  history  of  the  Monarchy. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  as  a  production  of  the  present 
day  a  narrative  written  before  the  accessions  to  our  knowledge 
wliich  have  now  been  made,  and  before  Ewald’s  two  great 
works  had  revolutionised  the  treatment  of  this  part  of  Jewish 
history.  We  should  rather  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
masterly  observations  whieh  the  Dean  has  introduced  here  and 
tliere  in  the  concise  summary  of  events  which  formed  the  staple 
of  the  earlier  editions.  But  w'e  are  sure  that  he  will  agree 
with  us  in  pointing  to  this  portion  of  his  subject  ns  that  which, 
above  all  others,  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  historian,  and  which 
would  most  abundantly  reward  the  largest  amount  of  research 
and  thought.  Here  is  the  most  copious  supply  of  materials 
nb  extra ;  and  here,  too.  Scripture  unfolds  its  richest  stores ; 
the  two  Scripture  narratives  (however  comparatively  estimated) 
respectively  balancing  and  elucidating  each  other,  and  often 
disclosing  unconsciously  as  much  as  they  expressly  relate ; 
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while  the  Psalms  and  the  hooks  of  the  Prophets  furnish 
for  historical  purposes  a  perpetual  illustration  and  supple¬ 
ment  to  bot'.t,  just  as  the  writinjjs  of  the  great  orators  of 
Athens  explain  and  vivify  the  period  of  Grecian  history  to 
which  they  belong.  Full  of  invaluable  lessons,  social,  political, 
ecclesiastical,  no  less  than  theological  and  religious,  this  period 
also  exemplifies  most  strikingly  the  subordination  of  the  partial 
to  the  more  general  designs  of  Providence.  Like  the  Theocracy 
which  preceded  it,  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  gave  evidence  from  the 
beginning  that  it  would  onh'  prove  provisional  and  temporary. 
It  had  shown,  even  when  most  successful,  that  its  success  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  personal  merits  of  its  great  representatives 
— tt»  the  heroic  qualities  of  David  ;  to  the  singular  ability,  the 
imjmsing  magnificence,  the  far-sighted  statesmanship,  of  Solo¬ 
mon.  But  how  were  such  qualities  to  be  insured  in  a  series 
of  rulers?  Even  under  David  and  his  son  there  were  not 
wanting  signs  that  the  excc[)tional  greatness  and  capacity  of 
such  sovereigns  could  not  secure  their  dominions  from  dissolu¬ 
tion.  The  elements  of  personal  freedom  and  of  separate  muni¬ 
cipal  government  which  gave,  in  some  respects,  a  constitutional 
character  to  the  Israelitish  Monarchy,  did  not  (as  in  our  own 
country)  serve  so  much  to  neutralise  the  demerits  of  unworthy 
sovereigns  as  to  open  a  field  for  the  action  of  family  jealousies 
and  conflicting  local  interests.  Nay,  the  very  progress  of  the 
country,  both  pacific  and  military,  introduced  fresh  causes  of 
weakness  and  disintegration.  The  union  of  agricultural,  pas¬ 
toral,  and  maritime  districts  under  the  central  government,  a 
union  always  difficult  to  maintain,  was  made  the  more  so 
when  the  aggrandisement  of  the  metropolis  was  itself  an  offence. 
Nor  were  the  conquests  which  enlarged  the  national  dominions 
unattended  with  a  still  greater  danger.  For  it  was  impossible 
(as  Dr.  Milman  has  well  observed)  for  the  sovereign  of  Edom 
and  Moab  and  Ammon  to  refuse  toleration  to  the  hereditary  wor¬ 
ship  of  those  subject  races.  Yet  such  toleration  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  duty  and  mission  of  Israel,  and  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  had  the  empire  of  Solomon  endured  and 
spread,  its  very  growth  and  prosperity  would  after  a  few 
generations  have  obliterated  the  sacred  character  of  the  chosen 
l)eople. 

Therefore,  terrible  as  was  the  blow  which  descended  on  Israel 
by  the  disruption  of  the  Monarchy,  and  although  this  schism 
was  the  precursor  of  its  eventual  destruction,  it  was  neverthe¬ 
less  a  step  towards  the  realisation  of  a  higher  destiny.  The 
area  of  the  Divine  influence  was  circumscribed  bv  the  loss  of 
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the  remoter  territories  —  drawn  into  a  compass  which  allowed 
the  full  authority  of  the  ^Mosaic  ritual  and  ^Mosaic  doctrine 
to  he  felt  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  David ;  while 
a  bulwark  was  erected  by  the  outlying  kingdom,  to  bear  the 
first  shock  of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  jwwers,  behind  which 
in  comi'arative  security  the  sacred  germ  was  silently  matured 
till  the  season  for  new  growth  slioidd  arrive. 

Dr.  Milinan’s  treatment  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  of  the 
character  of  the  Samaritan  and  Galilaean  nations,  and  of  the 
fortunes  of  returning  Israel,  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree 
his  powers  both  as  a  historian  and  as  a  philosopher.  He  seizes 
with  a  happy  discernment  the  leading  features  of  those  obscure 
times ;  shows  a  just  perception  of  what  a  historian  may  con¬ 
fidently  assert  concerning  them,  what  he  must  be  content  to 
leave  in  the  haze  of  jwetic  distance ;  and,  while  following  the 
transformation  of  the  sacred  commonwealth  into  a  Church, 
traces  with  a  masterly  hand  the  modifications  produced  in  the 
opinions  and  genius  of  the  Jews  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  restored,  as  well  as  by  the  contact  into  which 
they  were  brought  with  their  friendly  and  welcome  deliverers, 
the  monotheistic  Persians. 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Milman  in  believinz  that  the 
Samaritans  must  have  been  far  more  largely  of  Israelitish 
descent  than  was  allowed  by  the  prejudices  of  their  Jewish 
rivals.  But  neither  can  we  doubt  that  in  the  Southern 
Kingdom  also  a  much  larger  remnant  of  the  humbler  population 
was  left  behind  by  the  Cbaldaean  conquerors  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  portion  that  was  carried  away,  even  in  the  final 
captivity,  can  have  embraced  but  few  of  the  less  wealthy  or  less 
skilful  of  the  rural  population  of  Judaea;  and' when  the  return 
from  Babylon  took  place,  it  did  but  restore  a  head  to  those 
who  had  been  left  without  their  natural  superiors.  Of  those 
superiors,  too,  it  has  only  of  late  years  been  at  all  adequately 
recognised  how  large  a  proportion  remained  behind  in  the  cities 
of  Babylonia,  losing  there,  however,  neither  their  religion  nor 
their  national  sympathies,  but  forming  an  important  and 
wealthy  Hebrew  community  which  thenceforward  played  no 
inconsiderable  ])art  in  Jewish  history,  contributing  their  share 
to  sacred  and  apocryphal  literature,  animating,  8U])]X)rting,  and 
influencing  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  and  at  last  (after  the 
Roman  desolation  of  Judasa)  supplying  once  more  a  rallying 
point  and  centre  of  life  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  which  only 
eeased  with  the  Moslem  persecutions  of  the  ninth  and  following 
centuries. 

Our  highest  interest  attaches  itself,  however,  to  those  spiritual 
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heroes  of  the  race,  ^Yho,  stron"  in  hope  and  trust,  dared  to 
re-enter  tlie  land  of  their  forefathers,  the  land  with  which  their 
highest  aspirations  were  bound  up.  To  that  little  band, 
venturing  in  the  strength  of  faith  on  their  most  disheartening 
enterprise,  mankind  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  Zerubbabel,  Xehemiah,  Ezra  deserve  to  be 
ranked  with  Abraham  and  with  Moses  among  the  noblest 
worthies  in  the  history  of  the  faith,  exemplifying  as  they  do  in 
the  highest  degree  the  eminent  and  singular  qualities  which 
have  made  the  Jewish  race  foremost  in  one  respect  among  the 
nations  of  tlie  earth.  To  the  courage  and  devotion  of  all 
three,  we  owe  it  under  God  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Church 
was  restored  to  that  j)osition  where  alone  it  could  attract  and 
assimilate  the  scattered  elements  of  growth,  and  to  the  wisdom 
of  Ezra  in  particular,  that  the  treasures  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
have  enriched  the  world,  were  preserved  and  made  available  for 
our  use. 

The  period  which  followed  the  replanting  of  the  sacred  seed 
in  the  soil  which  was  essential  to  its  further  growth,  has  been 
well  sketched  by  Dr.  Milman  in  its  singular  and  characteristic 
obscurity.  AVe  shall  quote  one  passage  from  this  portion  of  his 
work,  distinguished  by  its  wisdom  and  truth  no  less  than  by 
its  beauty,  and  indicative  of  the  value  of  the  additions  made 
in  the  present  reprint.  Only  the  last  paragraph  but  one  is 
found  in  the  earlier  editions. 

‘  After  the  death  of  Nehemiah  (about  n.c.  415)  a  curtain  falls  on 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  Tiiis  curtain  remains,  permitting  only 
rare  and  doubtful  glimpses  behind  its  thick  and  impenetrable  folds, 
till  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs  (b.c.  175),  a  period  of  210 
years, — as  long,  to  compare  it  with  modern  history,  as  from  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  nearly  from 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  Jews,  as 
far  as  the  record  of  events,  even  the  development  of  human  character, 
is  hardly  more  than  a  blank ;  and  yet  during  that  period  what  a 
signal  revolution  must  have  been,  if  not  initiated,  yet  wrought  to  a 
wonderful  height  in  the  character  of  the  Jewish  people  !  Tlie  nation 
which  was  somewhat  contemptuously  permitted  by  the  mercy  or  the 
policy  of  the  great  Asiatic  sovereigns  to  return  to  their  native 
valleys,  who  lived  there  under  the  sway  of  Persian  satraps,  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  suddenly  emerge  as  tlie  magnanimous 
heroes  of  the  Maccabaic  wars,  assume  so  much  importance  as  to  be 
admitted  into  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  though  with  the  rest  of  the 
'  world  they  submit  to  become  a  province  of  the  all-absorbing  empire, 
yet  almost  alone  dare  to  revolt  against  her  intolerable  tyranny,  and 
wage  almost  the  last  war  of  freedom  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Caesars.  And  all  this  time,  during  this  silent  period  of  more  than 
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200  years,  the  religious  and  intellectual  elements  of  the  Jewish 
charaeter  were  fermenting,  untraced,  untraceable.  In  the  darkness 
of  this  same  long  period,  Judaism,  with  its  strong  and  settled  aversion 
to  all  Polytheism,  to  Gentile  influence,  gradually  hardened  into  its 
rigid  exclusiveness.  The  canon  of  the  sacred  writings  (it  is  not 
clearly  known  hy  whom  or  on  what  authority)  rose  to  its  perfect 
fulness;  the  Scriptures  took  their  present  shape;  some  at  least  of 
those  remarkable  books  which  we  call  Apocryphal,  as  Ecclesiastic  us, 
came  to  light.  Conflicting  opinions,  which  grew  up  under  the 
Asmonean  princes  into  religious  factions,  those  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  began  to  stir  in  the  religious  mind  and  heart  of  the 
people.  The  old  Nazaritism  grew  towards  the  later  Essenism. 

‘  During  the  great  age  of  Grecian  splendour  in  arms,  enterprise, 
and  letters,  the  Jews,  in  this  quiet  and  perhaps  enviable  obscurity, 
lay  hid  within  their  native  valleys.  The  tide  of  war  rolled  at  a 
distance,  wasting  Asia  Minor,  and  occasionally  breaking  on  the  shores 
of  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  The  Grecian  writers  of  this  time  seem  quite 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  people  ;  they  lay  entirely  out  of 
the  line  of  maritime  adventure  :  Tyre  alone  on  the  Syrian  coast  at¬ 
tracted  the  Grecian  merchant.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  were  now'  in  their  low'est  state 
both  as  to  numbers  and  opulence,  had  commenced  their  mercantile 
career.  The  accounts  of  the  intercourse  of  the  earlier  and  later 
Grecian  philosophers,  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  with  the  Hebrews,  are 
manifest  fictions  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  eagerly  adopted  and 
exaggerated  by  the  Christian  fathers.  The  Greeks  little  apprehended 
that  a  few  leagues  inland  from  the  coast  which  their  fleets  perpetu-illy 
passed,  a  people,  speaking  a  language  which  they  esteemed  barbarous, 
was  quietly  pursuing  its  rural  occupations,  and  cultivating  its 
luxuriant  soil,  yet  possessed  treasures  of  poetry  which  would  rival 
their  own  Pindar  and  Simonides,  moral  wisdom  which  might  put  to 
shame  that  of  Plato ;  a  people  who  w’ere  hereafter  to  send  forth  the 
great  religious  instructors  of  the  world. 

‘  During  this  time,  too,  another  capital,  hereafter  to  rise  to  a  com¬ 
mercial,  literary,  in  its  way  religious,  rival  of  Jerusalem,  was  at  least 
founded  in  Egypt.  While  in  Jerusalem  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
the  proper  nation,  was  wrapping  itself  round  in  its  hard  impene¬ 
trable  Judaism,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  dallying  at  least  with 
Grecian  influences,  with  which  in  later  times  they  entered  into 
treacherous  alliance.  The  Jews  of  Alexandria  ])robably  spoke  in 
Greek — certainly  wrote  in  Greek ;  they  translated  the  national 
Scriptures  into  Greek  ;  they  allegorized  the  Mosaic  system,  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  Greek  philosophy.  Everywhere  that 
silent  preparation  (among  alas  but  a  few !)  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity — among  the  many  for  the  obstinate  rejection  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — had  no  doubt  begun,  w’hich  was  to  be  continued  and  consum¬ 
mated  during  the  two  more  eventful  centuries  about  to  elapse  between 
the  Maccabaic  war  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.’  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  443-5.) 
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We  are  deeply  convinced,  with  Dr.  Milman,  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  world  for  Christianity — a  preparation  not 
only  outward  and  circumstantial,  but  mental  and  moral  also 
— was  by  no  means  confined  to  those  methods  and  to  those  ages 
which  alone  are  ustially  taken  into  account.  Even  among  the 
Jews,  the  fulness  of  time  was  brought  about  by  agencies  and  in 
methods  which  are  not  wholly  known  to  us  ;  and  the  traces  of 
which,  if  discoverable  at  all,  must  often  be  sought  in  sources 
independent  of,  and  posterior  to,  the  ancient  Scriptures.  Nor 
was  it  among  the  Jews  alone  that  this  training  of  mind  and 
conscience  for  the  final  revelation  was  going  on.  The  history 
of  the  Jews  is  not  commensurate  with  the  religious  history  of 
mankind  anterior  to  Christ.  The  discipline  to  which  the  chosen 
nation  was  subjected  was  the  training  of  a  portion  only  of  the 
human  race,  and  that  for  a  particular  end.  The  Jews  were 
separated  for  a  definite  and  pecidiar  purpose,  which  their  own 
peculiarities  were  made  to  subserve;  and  further  purposes, 
equally  definite  though  not  so  clearly  traceable,  were  effected 
in  other  nations  also  by  the  same  Divine  hand ;  without  which, 
indeed,  the  special  preparation  of  the  chosen  people  might  have 
been  insufficient  for  the  great  result.  Like  the  piers  of  some 
mighty  bridge,  all  rising  separately  on  their  separate  foundations, 
though  buried  for  the  most  part  in  the  hidden  dej^ths  of  the  stream, 
so  were  Greek  and  Homan,  and  Oriental  and  Teuton,  prepared 
for  the  edifice  which  in  fulness  of  time  was  to  throw'  its  majestic 
arches  over  all,  combining  all  in  one  vast  and  harmonious  plan. 
And  so,  we  doubt  not,  even  now,  among  races  still  strangers  to 
Christianity,  are  silently  preparing  other  foundaiions  also,  d-hich 
are  eventually  to  bear  a  still  extended  superstructure.  Christ 
was  not  the  realisation  of  Jewish  ideas  alone,  nor  only  of  a 
Jewish  ideal:  though  these  were  the  most  prominent,  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  important ;  like  the  central  pier  stand¬ 
ing  on  .an  isolated  rock,  and  displaying,  as  no  other  does,  from 
its  foundations  upwards,  the  design  and  workmanship  of  the 
architect  There  are  many  parts  of  the  human  character  of 
Christ,  and  still  more  of  the  work  committed  to  His  Church 
to  accomplish,  which  the  Jewish  mind  (even  in  its  best  re¬ 
presentatives)  was  little  capable  of  appreciating,  and  which 
modern  Christendom  would  even  now  appreciate  far  less  than 
it  does,  had  not  Jewish  culture  been  aided  by  the  work  which 
Greeks  and  Homans  and  other  Gentiles  too  were  guided  to 
fulfil.  Nay,  who  shall  say  even  now'  that  we  apprehend  these 
points  as  coming  ages  will  learn  to  apprehend  them,  with  the 
aid  (it  may  be)  of  other  races  of  the  human  fimiily  whose 
destined  action  in  the  Christian  Church  is  unforeseen  as  yet? 
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At  any  rate,  it  is  to  Greek  and  Roman  masters,  more  than  to 
Jewish  prophets  and  sages,  that  we  owe  the  development  of 
many  of  those  faculties  which  lind  in  Christ  their  highest  object 
of  contemplation,  and  in  Christian  duty  their  highest  exercise. 
Nay  more,  it  is  a  certain,  though  still  but  imperfectly  established 
fact,  that  much  of  the  Jewish  culture  Itself,  in  some  stages  of 
its  progress,  w'as  due  to  Gentile  influences ;  that  many  of  the 
moral,  and  some  even  of  the  theological,  ideas  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  when  Christ  came,  and  which  He  did  not 
disdain  to  stamp  with  His  approval,  were  due  not  so  much  to 
the  inspired  conceptions  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  as  to  the 
witness  of  conscience  and  reason  and  religious  instinct  welling 
up  in  the  Gentile  world  both  from  the  East  and  from  the  AVest, 
and  silently  combining  with  the  diviner  springs  of  doctrine 
which  gushed  from  the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine. 

When  the  curtain  which  fell  over  the  Israelitish  history 
rises  once  more,  we  hardly  think  that  Dr.  Milman  does  the 
justice  we  should  expect  to  that  great  act  of  the  drama  which 
almost  immediately  presents  itself.  The  era  of  the  Maccabees 
deserves  to  be  described  with  all  the  prominence  and  all  the  em¬ 
phasis  which  can  be  given  to  it.  Independently  of  the  grandeur 
of  character  which  marks  the  Maccabees  themselves,  and  the 
magnificence  of  their  achievements,  the  epoch  was  one  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  history  of  religion.  The  failure  of 
the  unwise  though  natural  attempt  of  Antiochus  Eplphanes, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  faith  which  succeeded  in  baffling  it. 
The  spurious  alliance  already  contracted  with  heathenism  was 
(in  Palestine  at  least)  at  once  and  altogether  repudiated.  The 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  felt  amongst  them  once  more  the 
Presence  which  had  been  manifested  of  old.  Nor  could  the 
heathen  world  refuse  its  admiration,  while  marvelling  at  the 
rise  of  an  armed  hierarchy,  in  which  may  be  seen  some  parallel 
(under  a  fainter  but  far  purer  form)  to  the  later  phenomenon  of 
victorious  Islam.  The  secondary  results,  too,  were  hardly  less  re¬ 
markable,  or  less  manifestly  subservient  to  the  Divine  purposes. 
Through  the  notice  and  favour  accorded  to  the  Jewish  nation 
by  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Roman  senate,  the  conducting  medium 
for  the  spread  of  Cdiristianity  was  more  widely  and  efficiently 
diffused  among  the  Gentiles ;  while  Jerusalem  not  only  recovered 
its  ancient  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  dispersed  adherents,  but  drew 
more  closely  to  itself  (by  a  process  which  no  historian  has  yet 
sufiiciently  traced)  that  outlying  portion  of  Israel  which,  under 
the  name  of  Galilee,  was  one  day  to  occupy  the  foremost  place 
in  sacred  story. 

The  heroic  period  of  the  Maccabees  once  out  of  sight,  we  could 
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wish  that  Dr.  Milman  had  passed  more  rapidly  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  It  being  no  part  of  his  plan  to  trace  the  early 
history  of  Christianity,  there  is  little  in  the  annals  of  the  later 
Asmonean  princes,  of  the  Herorls,  or  of  the  Roman  governors, 
to  deserve  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  has  not  been  accorded 
to  the  Jewish  kings.  Dr.  Milman  is,  we  think,  too  easily 
tempted  to  adopt  the  scale  which,  from  some  personal  or  inci¬ 
dental  circumstances,  happens  to  be  that  of  his  authorities  for 
the  time,  instead  of  adhering  to  that  which  is  consistent  with 
the  general  perspective  of  his  own  plan.  And  the  result  is  more 
unfortunate  when  Josephus  is  his  guide  than  when  he  is 
following  one  of  the  sacred  historians.  He  apologises  to  his 
readers  for  the  length  at  which  he  has  related  the  siege  of 
Jotopata,  pleading  in  his  defence  the  curious  illustration  it 
supplies  of  Jewish  and  Roman  character,  as  well  as  the  stragetic 
details  which  have  before  attracted  the  attention  of  great 
military  writers.  But  so  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
Josephus,  with  his  vanity,  his  prejudices,  and  his  mendacious 
exaggerations,  that  we  cannot  concede  such  importance  to  an 
occasion  which  derives  its  chief  prominence  from  his  own  con¬ 
nexion  with  it;  and  even  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  his  tale  is 
evidently  so  strongly  coloured  and  distorted  by  party  bias  and 
personal  feeling,  that  it  hardly  deserves  to  Ge  repeated  with  the 
fulness  of  detail  which  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  undoubt¬ 
edly  justifies.  Tills  second  volume  of  Dr.  Hillman’s  work  is 
the  least  successful  portion  of  it.  Vivid  in  his  descriptions, 
admirable  in  his  surveys  of  prominent  epochs,  he  is  less  happy 
in  his  narrative  of  a  long  series  of  minor  events.  When  he 
gets  on  the  dead  level  of  a  table-land,  which  must  often  be  the 
fate  of  all  writers  and  readers  of  history,  he  is  somewhat  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  art  of  dexterous  abridgment,  and  in  the  equally 
essential  art  of  warning  his  readers  what  to  be  prepared  for, 
disclosing  to  them  glimpses  of  the  blue  distance  beyond,  and 
cheering  the  way  (if  indeed  it  he  necessary  to  traverse  it  in  all 
its  weary  length),  with  remarks  which  show  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  its  weariness,  or  suggest  the  benefits  which  may 
be  anticipated  from  the  unwelcome  labour. 

The  third  volume,  which  contains  the  varied  tale  of  Jewish 
fortunes  from  the  final  victory  of  Hadrian  to  the  present  day, 
affords  a  better  field  for  our  author’s  peculiar  merits,  and  con¬ 
stitutes,  indeed,  that  portion  of  the  work  wjiich  gives  it  an 
undisputed  place  in  English  literature.  We  have  so  lately 
gone  over  much  of  this  ground  in  our  notice  of  ‘  Modern 
‘  Judaism,’  relying,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent  on  the  same 
authorities  to  which  Dr.  Milman  appeals,  that  we  are  spared 
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the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  it  again  at  any  length.  “VVe 
expressed  at  that  time  the  confident  expectation  with  which 
we  looked  forward  to  the  promised  enlargements  of  this  third 
edition,  especially  in  the  mediaeval  portion  of  it;  and  we  gladly 
gay  that  we  are  not  disappointed.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
also  express  our  regret  that  we  in  some  measure  overlooked  the 
merits  of  the  w'ork  which  Dean  Milinan  had  previously  accom¬ 
plished.  After  reading  over  again  the  summary  of  Jewish 
achievements,  reverses,  sufferings,  which  he  recounts  so  effec¬ 
tively,  we  were  surprised  to  find  how  much  of  it,  and  how  much 
too  of  the  very  best  kind,  was  contained  in  the  earlier  editions. 
The  rich  and  graphic  chapters,  especially,  on  tlie  ,Jewish  Patri¬ 
archates  of  the  East  and  West,  and  on  the  Golden  age  of  Judaism, 
were  written  almost  as  they  now  stand  in  the  original  issue  of 
the  book,  and  are  models  of  interesting  popular  sketches,  based 
on  careful  and  learned  investigations  though  never  encumbering 
the  reader  with  superfluous  details.  The  amount  of  research 
and  knowledge  which  this  volume  displays,  matured  and  per¬ 
fected  by  the  quiet  accumulation  of  years,  and  set  off  by  the 
charms  of  a  liberal  and  accomplished  mind,  deserves  our  warmest 
admiration.  And  its  value  is  now  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
copious  references  as  well  as  notes  introduced  in  this  edition,  be¬ 
sides  a  judicious  enlargement  of  the  text,  and  the  supplementary 
continuation  which  brings  the  story  down  to  the  present  day. 

Highly,  however,  as  we  think  of  this  book,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  do  not  consider  it  one  which  either  deserves,  or  will 
attain  so  long  a  term  of  life,  as  the  Dean’s  ‘  History  of  Latin 
‘  Christianity.’  Indeed,  we  have  doubts  whether  a  continuous 
history  of  the  Jews  is  a  work  which  it  is  well  to  attempt 
at  all ;  or  which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  feel¬ 
ing,  could  be  executed  throughout  with  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
sistency  of  plan.  To  execute  it  worthily  requires,  it  is  clear, 
deep  religious  feeling  as  well  as  high  historical  powers.  Yet 
directly  religious  convictions  come  in,  they  act  as  a  violent 
solvent,  breaking  up  the  subject  into  distinct  fragments.  To  a 
religious  Jew,  indeed,  all  appears  to  flow  on  in  one  connected 
stream ;  seeing  as  he  does  in  the  national  struggle  against  the 
Homans  the  same  heroic  virtue  and  constancy  which  we  our¬ 
selves  admire  in  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  long  agony'  of  his 
race  in  modern  times  the  same  trial  of  faith  which  claims  our 
own  sympathy  under  the  Egyptian  bondage  and  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  while  even  in  their  present  dispersion  he  recognises 
only  a  continuance  of  the  same  state  of  things  which  he  can 
point  to  as  existing  before  the  Christian  era.  But  the  Christian 
historian  is  perplexed  by  divided  sympathies  and  wavering 
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judgment ;  while  he  is  equally  embarrassed  by  the  sharp  lines 
which  separate  the  natural  tnun  tlie  supernatural  periods  of  his 
subject,  or  those  (by  no  means  coincident)  which  separate  the 
eras  of  sacred  authorities  from  the  eras  of  profane.  Religious 
Instinct  leads  us  to  treat  these  subjects  separately.  And  we 
think  it  better  to  do  so  than  to  attempt  a  grand  connected 
epic,  extending  from  Abraham  to  the  nineteenth  century,  which, 
except  by  a  very  questionable  assumption  of  insight  into  the 
Divine  purposes,  can  have  no  organic  coherency.  Dr.  Milmaii 
is  far  too  conscientious  and  too  wise  to  advance  any  such  pre¬ 
tensions.  And  in  his  case  we  should  greatly  prefer  to  see  his 
third  volume  formed  into  a  separate  work,  with  an  appropriate 
introduetion,  and  (if  that  might  also  be),  with  still  further 
ainplifications.*  Such  a  work  might  long  maintain  its  place  in 
English  literature ;  presenting  as  it  does  a  eandid  and  learned 
com]>endium  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  since  their  final  expul¬ 
sion  from  Palestine — a  history  coloured  by  no  prevailing  theory, 
and  Inculcating  no  favourite  ci>nclusion3  save  only  the  eternal 
obligations  of  humanity,  justice,  and  charity. 

For  immediate  ]mr|)Oses,  however,  and  as  a  timely  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  cause  of  truth  amidst  the  perplexities  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  we  dwell  with  greater  pleasure  on  his  first  volume, 
with  its  notes  and  comments,  and  not  least  on  the  wise  and 
farsighted  counsels  offered  in  the  Preface.  To  this  Preface 
we  will  briefly  advert  in  conclusion. 

The  Dean  watches  with  sorrowful  and  prophetic  eye  the 
signs  of  approaching  combat  between  the  powers  of  science 
and  religious  faith;  and  deeply  convinced  (as  every  sincere 
Christian  must  be)  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
revealed  and  ]>hlloso}»hlcal  truth,  yet  perceiving  (as  few  do 
perceive)  that  the  ground  which  theologians  are  bent  on  main¬ 
taining  is  in  some  respects  untenable,  raises  his  voice  in  favour 
of  a  calm  and  timely  reconsideration  of  the  points  where  conflict 
seems  impending. 

How  ho[)eless  to  arrest  the  human  mind  in  its  successful 
though  sometimes  too  confident  career  !  how  mischievous  to  do 
so,  if  wc  could !  How  unworthy  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
rcj)eat  the  part  too  often  enacted  by  it  heretofore,  of  obstinate 
resistance  to  irresistible  light :  of  humiliating  acquiescence  at 
last  in  defeat  which  might  have  been  joint  victory !  How 


*  AVe  understand  that  Dr.  Milman’s  principal  authority,  Jost,  has 
been  decidedly  surjtassed  in  the  estimation  of  the  Germans  by  Gratz, 
of  whose  elaborate  ‘  Geschichte  der  Juden  ’  five  volumes  have  already 
appeared. 
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unwise  anil  faithless  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we  can  have 
nothing  new  to  learn  in  theology,  no  new  insight  to  gain  into 
depths  disclosed  of  old ;  that  truth  has  been  exhausted  by  the 
Fathers  or  the  Reformers,  that  any  further  modifications  of 
opinion  must  necessarily  be  error! 

Frankly  and  unreservedly  he  concedes  the  right  of  science  to 
maintain  tiie  certainty  of  its  own  established  principles — the 
right  of  criticism  to  enter  within  the  sacred  i)recincts,  and  do 
its  utmost  there.  When  its  pretensions  are  unwarrantable,  let 
them  be  met  as  the  late  lamented  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  met 
them :  let  us  rebuke  that  ‘  dogmatism  of  rationalism,’  which, 
basing  its  theories  often  on  arbitrary  conjecture,  ‘  asserts  them 
‘  with  as  much  certitude,  and  even  intolerance,  contemptuous 
‘  intolerance,  as  the  most  orthodox  and  conservative  writers.’  Let 
crude  and  premature  conclusions  be  boldly  challenged ;  but  let 
us  not  deny  their  rights  to  conscientious  thouglit  and  legitimate 
inquiry,  or  blind  ourselves  to  the  continual  necessity  of  modify¬ 
ing  our  conclusions  under  the  light  of  increasing  knowledge. 

‘If  on  such  subjects  (concludes  Dr.  Milman)  some  solid  ground  be 
not  found  on  w’hich  highly  educated,  reflective,  reading,  reasoning 
men  may  find  firm  footing,  I  can  foresee  nothing  but  a  wide,  a 
widening,  I  fear  an  irreparable,  breach  between  the  thought  and  the 
religion  of  England.  A  comprehensive,  all-embracing,  truly  Catholic 
Christianity,  which  knows  what  is  essential  to  religion,  what  is 
temporary  and  extraneous  to  it,  may  defy  the  world.  Obstinate 
adherence  to  things  antiquated  and  irreconcilable  with  advancing 
knowledge,  may  repel,  and  for  ever,  how  many  I  know  not,  how  far 
I  know  still  less.  Acertat  omen  Deus  !' 

Most  heartily  we  respond  to  these  noble  words.  And  we 
are  impelled,  before  we  leave  the  stibject,  to  point  to  one 
important  consideration,  which  the  topics  we  have  been  consi¬ 
dering  suggest.  In  our  opinion  the  discussion  which  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  records  of  Jewish  History  are 
now'  undergoing  must  lead  to  a  modification  of  the  Jew’ish 
element  in  Anglican  and  still  more  in  Scottish  Christianity. 
The  traditional  view  of  the  relation  which  Judaism  bears  to 
Christianity  will  be  reconsidered  and  reduced  to  a  form  more 
consistent  with  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  later  dis- 
pcnsiitiun. 

There  is  a  vague  and  fallacious  impression  existing  very 
generally  amongst  us,  that  because  the  Mosaic  Revelation  came 
from  above,  it  is  therefore  a  permanent  and  essential  part  of  the 
fuller  Revelation  which  followed  it;  that  because  the  Jewish 
dispensation  historically  preceded  and  introduced  the  Christian, 
therefore  it  must  precede  it  still  or  at  least  underlie  it  in  every 
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Cliristian  mind  ;  that  because  it  was  a  schoolmaster  (or  rather  a 
guardian  slave)  to  bring  the  Jews  to  Christ,  therefore  it  retains 
its  functions  still,  entitled  to  exercise  them  moreover  towards 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  even  to  assume  the  rank  of  an 
indispensable  instructor. 

We  hold  this  impression  to  be  both  mistaken  and  mis¬ 
chievous.  We  believe  it  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  a  true 
estimate  of  the  greatness  and  sufficiency  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  of  the  independent  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  of  the 
transcendent  dignity  and  superhuman  wisdom  of  its  Author,  of 
the  intrinsic  fitness  of  its  doctrines  for  universal  acceptance 
and  use.  Christianity  does  not  stand  on  Judaism,  but  rather 
is  its  justification  and  support.  Even  historically  viewed, 
Judaism  did  not  bear  to  Christianity  the  relation  which  the 
blossom  bears  to  the  fruit — a  causative  as  well  as  an  intro¬ 
ductory  one.  It  was  rather  as  the  dawn  to  the  full  day¬ 
light,  being  itself  the  product  of  the  completer  manifestation 
which  it  preceded  and  heralded.  And  doctrinally  viewed,  even 
the  relation  of  priority  is  reversed.  We  begin  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  now;  and  then  turn  back,  so  far  as  it  is  advisable  or 
fitting,  to  the  lessons  of  the  earlier  dispensation.  It  is  an 
interest  reflected  from  Christ  which  gives  such  value  in  our 
eyes  to  the  history  of  the  people  and  the  land  thus  honoured 
above  all  others,  making  even  their  prehistoric  records  ex¬ 
ceptionally  sacreJ  Even  the  spiritual  and  moral  truths  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ancient  Scriptures  are  not  taught,  because  we 
cannot  learn  those  truths  as  well  or  better  from  the  later  and 
diviner  source  of  doctrine,  but  rather  as  an  accessory,  which 
for  purely  religious  purposes  it  w'ould  be  possible  to  dispense 
with.  We  are  not  dependent  on  the  Law'  and  the  Prophets 
for  first  principles  of  belief,  to  be  worked  up  gradually  into  a 
Christian  form.  Those  first  principles  we  find  at  once  in  their 
purest,  clearest,  fullest  form,  exhibited  in  the  Gospel.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  to  the  New  like  the 
earlier  propositions  of  Euclid,  which  must  necessarily  be 
mastered  before  we  can  understand  the  later  ones.  They  are 
rather  like  those  more  ancient  methods  in  mathematics,  which 
newer  and  better  modes  have  practically  superseded,  but  which 
still  have  their  use  for  every  intelligent  learner,  wlule  to  the 
scientific  student  they  remain  necessary  subjects  of  research. 

These  principles  will  hanlly  be  disputed  perhaps  in  their 
naked  form.  Yet  how  grievously  are  they  forgotten  or  denied 
in  their  practical  application  !  For  is  it  not  a  manifest  violation 
of  them  to  stake  the  very  truth  of  Christianity  on  the  alleged 
perfection  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  to  insist  on  Jewish  forms 
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of  thought  in  theology  as  the  only  adequate  way  of  conceiving 
Christian  truth  ;  to  treat  the  statements  of  the  Hebrew  records 
as  essential  tenets  of  our  faith,  and  the  necessary  groundwork 
of  Christian  education ;  and  even  to  make  these  matters  part  of 
the  Gospel  which  we  preach  to  the  heathen,  and  force  upon 
their  acceptance  if  they  are  to  be  Christians  at  all  ? 

We  have  often  thought  how  little  the  example  of  St.  Paul  is 
studied  or  even  noticed,  whether  in  his  missionary  proceedings 
or  his  treatment  of  Gentile  churches  already  formed.  It  is 
hardly  observed  by  our  theologians  and  commentators  that  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  converts  won  straight  from  heathenism 
differs  materially  from  that  which  he  adopts  towards  those  who 
had  passed  as  proselytes  through  the  discipline  of  the  synagogue. 
These  Gentile  churches  he  does  not  exhort  to  procure  the 
rolls  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  to  erect  them  into  an 
authoritative  standard,  to  read  them  publicly  in  their  assemblies, 
to  study  them  deeply  and  constantly,  regarding  them  as  the  only 
accredited  source  of  Divine  truth ;  though  this  would  surely 
have  been  an  indispensable  necessity  in  his  eyes,  had  he  shared 
the  modern  views  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  its  relation  to  Gen¬ 
tile  as  well  as  Jewish  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
rather  to  discourage  a  practice  which,  however  advantageous  if 
wisely  pursued,  was  beset  with  dangers  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel.  He  exacts  no  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
from  his  Gentile  converts.  He  makes  no  allusion  to  their  teach¬ 
ing,  except  for  the  purpose  of  parrying  Jewish  encroachments, 
and  showing  how  the  advantages  arrogated  by  Judaizers  were 
already  provided  and  supplied  out  of  the  fulness  of  Christian 
truth.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Phillpplans,  and 
Colossians,  St.  Paul  unfolds  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine  alto¬ 
gether  independent  of  Jewish  conceptions,  carefully  adapted  and 
perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  yet  may  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  Converts  thus  trained  and  instructed  he 
treats  as  nowise  inferior  to  Christians  (like  those  of  Rome  or 
Corinth)  well  versed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

Not,  indeed,  that  we  are  to  rush  into  the  extreme  of  an 
exclusively  Gentile  Christianity.  That  would  be  to  abandon 
the  larger  cultivation  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  past. 
It  is  our  duty,  doubtless,  as  wrell  as  our  privilege,  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  to  the  full.  And  for  us, 
besides  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  they  have  acquired  a  still 
further  use  and  value.  For  they  are  absolutely  indispen¬ 
sable  now  for  the  understanding  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
not  (let  it  be  observed)  for  the  understanding  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  (which  is  quite  another  thing)  for  the  under- 
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standing  of  those  narratives  and  documents  in  which  Christian 
doctrine  has  been  providentially  embodied.  Nor  would  we 
derogate  anything  from  their  intrinsic  worth  as  inspired  com¬ 
munications —  Ciunmunicatlons  (it  is  true)  to  ether  races  and  in 
other  ages,  but  instinct  with  inspiration  still.  All  we  contend 
for  is  that  they  should  be  used  in  their  proper  place  and  for 
their  proper  purpose;  and  that  place,  we  maintain,  is  wholly 
subordinate,  that  purpetse  wholly  ancillary.  To  regai-d  them 
as  direct  messages  of  the  Almighty  to  ourselves,  to  force  our 
Christian  doctrine  into  their  Oriental  and  Semitic  mould,  is  as 
mistaken  a  use  of  them  as  to  claim  for  their  narratives  an  immu¬ 
nity  from  historical  criticism,  or  to  hamper  science  by  the  crude 
notions  of  physics  which  they  necessarily  contain. 

If  this  view  of  the  Old  Testament  j)rove  new’  and  startling 
to  a  class  of  jnous  and  respectable  persons  who  regard  every 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  as  the  object  of  an  identical  and 
indiscriminate  veneration,  we  are  content  to  place  it  under  the 
sanction  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  strenuous  prelates  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  who 
uses  the  following  language  in  the  masterly  Charge  addressed  to 
his  clergy  in  October  last : — 


‘  Another  thought  which  may  well  be  hrouglit  home  to  our  minds 
by  the  controversies  of  the  day,  is  that  we  liuve  greater  need  than 
ever  to  distinguish  betw’een  things  whieh  do  and  things  which  do  not 
concern  our  Cliristian  faith  and  hope.  A  great  part  of  the  events 
related  in  the  Old  Testament  have  no  more  apparent  connexion  with 
our  religion  than  those  of  Greek  or  Roman  history.  It  is  true  that 
even  the  minutest  and  seemingly  most  insigniticant  facts  may  have 
entered  into  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  as  part  of  the  process 
through  which  a  way  was  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel. 
But  this  is  no  more  than  may  be  s.aid  of  everything  that  has  happened 
everywhere  upon  earth  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  'I'he  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  means  to  the  end  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Divine 
counsels  ;  and  we  cannot  presume  to  say  that  the  same  end  might  not 
have  been  attained  by  some  other  means.  This,  therefore,  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  invest  the  means  with  any  share  in  the  sanctity  of  the  end.  The 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  a  narrative  of  civil  and  political  transactions, 
has  no  essential  connexion  with  any  religious  truth,  and,  if  it  had 
been  lost,  though  we  should  have  been  left  in  ignorance  of  much  that 
we  desired  to  know',  our  treasure  of  Christian  doctrine  would  have 
remained  whole  and  unimpaired.  The  numbers,  migrations,  wars, 
battles,  conquests,  and  rever.-cs  of  Israel,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  witli  the  way  of  salvation,  with  the 
fruits  of  the  Si)irit.  They  belong  to  a  totally  different  order  of 
subjects ;  they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  spiritual  revelation 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  much  less  with  that  fulness  of 
grace  and  truth  which  came  by  -Jesus  Christ.  Whatever  know- 
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ledge  we  may  obtain  of  them  is,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  a 
matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  us ;  and  if  they  were  placed  on  a 
level  with  tlie  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  they  would  gain  nothing 
in  intrinsic  dignity,  but  tvould  only  degrade  that  w’ith  w’liich  they  are 
thus  associated.  Such  an  association  may,  indeed,  exist  in  the  minds 
of  pious  and  even  learned  men,  but  it  is  only  by  means  of  an  artihcial 
chain  of  reasoning  tvhich  does  not  carry  convictions  to  all  beside. 
Such  questions  must  be  left  to  every  one’s  private  judgment  and  feeling, 
which  have  the  fullest  right  to  decide  for  each,  but  not  to  impose  their 
decisions,  as  the  dictates  of  an  infallible  authority,  on  the  consciences 
of  others.  Any  attempt  to  erect  such  facts  into  articles  of  faith 
would  be  fraught  with  danger  of  irreparable  evil  to  the  Church,  as 
well  as  with  immediate  hurt  to  numberless  souls.’  {Charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1863.  p.  123.) 

The  Bishop  is  right.  Much  of  the  infidelity  which  is  rife 
among  thoughtful  tuechanics,  much  of  the  perplexity  which 
prevails  among  the  more  educated  classes,  most  of  the  narrow 
and  impracticable  notions  which  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
clergy,  spring  from  the  rigid  connexion  unwisely  main¬ 
tained  between  the  peculiar  conceptions  or  primajval  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  race  and  the  world-wide  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  We  look  forward  with  hope  to  see  a  gradual  reform 
in  this  opinion  —  a  reform  necessitated  by  the  growing  thought 
and  iiitelligeuce  of  the  community.  To  England  already 
the  eyes  of  continental  divines  are  very  generally  directed, 
with  the  hope  that  this  nation  is  once  more  to  bear  its 
rightful  part  in  the  cultivation  of  the  common  field  of  Theo¬ 
logy.  Even  among  the  rationalistic  theologians  of  Germany 
there  are  some  who,  weary  of  the  arbitrary  methods,  the  baseless 
hypotheses,  the  barren  or  destructive  consequences,  of  their 
so-called  ‘  higher  criticism,’  are  looking  to  the  correcting  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  English  mind  for  the  safer,  soberer,  and  more  fruitful 
results  which  may  be  expected  here,  when  our  traditional  views 
shall  be  hap[)ily  modified  by  a  surer  confidence  in  truth.  And 
to  this  work  the  Church  of  England  seems  more  especially 
called.  Enfettered  by  any  narrow  theory  of  inspiration,  un- 
coinpromlsed  by  any  fatal  assertion  of  her  formularies,  the  Church 
of  England  is  marked  out  for  the  free  action  of  legitimate 
research ;  able,  with  peculiar  advantage,  to  reconcile  the  claims 
of  reason  with  the  full  reception  of  those  truths  which  are 
beyond  it. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Narrative  of  a  Secret  Mission  to  the  Danish 
Islands  in  1808.  By  the  Rev.  James  Robertson.  Edited, 
from  the  Author’s  MS., by  his  nephew,  Alexander  Clinton 
Fraser.  London;  1863. 

2.  The  Scots  Monasteries  in  Germany.  MSS.  of  the  late 
James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun,  in  the  Advocate’s 
Librar}',  Edinburgh. 

3.  Necroloqium  Monasterii  Scotorum  Sti.  Jacobi  Ratisbonensis. 

MS. 

4.  Wattenbach,  Die  Kongregation  dcr  Schotten-Klostcr  in  Dcntsch~ 
land.  (Quast  und  Otte,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Christliche  Archsio- 
logie  und  Kunst.)  Translated  by  Rev.  W.  Reeves,  D.D., 
in  the  ‘  tJlster  Journal  of  Archaeology.’ 

5.  Reclamations  aupres  du  Gouvernement  de  sa  Majeste  le  Roide 
Bavicre  contre  un  arrcte  du  Ministcre  des  Cultes  en  date  du 
6  Novembre  1848,  touchant  le  Monastere  et  le  Seminaire  de 
St.  Jacques  des  Ecossais  d  Ratisbonne.  Adressees  par  Mgr. 
GiLLis,  Eveque-Coadjuteur  de  ^Igr.  le  Vicaire  Apostolique 
d’Edimbourg.  Liege :  1849. 

6.  Georgii  Cona;i  de  Duplici  Statu  Religionis  apud  Scotos. 
Romae:  typis  Vaticanis:  1628. 

7.  A  breiffe  Narration  of  the  Services  done  to  three  noble  Badges. 
By  Gilbert  Blakiial,  Preist  of  the  Scots  Mission  in 
France,  in  tlie  Low  Countries,  and  in  Scotland.  Aberdeen 
(Spalding  Club) :  1844. 

‘  'T'he  end  of  an  auld  sang  ’ —  so  the  Earl  of  Seafield  described 
the  termination  of  the  separate  nationality  of  Scotland, 
as  he  touched  the  Act  of  Union  with  the  royal  sceptre — has 
in  all  cases  an  interest  of  its  own,  in  a  measure  independent  of 
the  value  of  the  institution,  of  which  the  last  hour  has  come. 
The  lictors  of  the  Roman  Consulate  .were  not  in  themselves 
very  different  from  other  attendants  on  civic  authority,  yet  not 
without  some  feeling  do  we  learn  that  they  not  only  survived 
the  transfer  of  the  Empire  to  Constantinople,  but  that,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  minister  to  the  pomp  of  its  Mahomedan  conquerors, 
they  were  only  abolished  in  our  own  times  by  the  reforms  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud.  And  so  it  is  not  without  a  similar  emotion 
that  we  contemplate  the  recent  extinction  of  the  Scottish 
monasterv  of  St.  James  at  Ratisbon,  the  last-surviving  institu¬ 
tion  of  those  numerous  centres  of  Celtic,  or  rather  Scotic, 
civilisation  which  exercised  so  potential  an  influence  on  the 
state  of  Europe  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages. 
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Tlie  British  traveller  who  visits  the  ancient  and  beautiful  city 
of  Regensburg,  the  Regina  Custra  of  the  Romans,  the  Ratis 
bona,  or  convenient  landing-place,  of  the  middle  age,  where  in 
early  times  the  Latin  merchant  bartered  the  commodities  of 
civilised  life  for  the  furs  of  the  eternal  forest ;  where,  in  the 
(lays  of  Arnulph  the  Bastard,  a  mighty  commerce  had  established 
itself ;  and  where  for  many  a  year  the  Diet  of  the  Holy  Reich 
used  to  assemble — will  not  have  exhausted  the  objects  of  interest 
in  that  most  picturesque  cathedral-city  unless  he  see  what  is 
termed  the  Kirche  des  Schotten-Klostcrs  zu  S.  Jacob.  He  will 
there  find  a  most  remarkable  Romanesque  church,  which  owes 
to  the  later  poverty  of  the  monastery  a  comparative  immunity 
from  sei-cento  restoration.  He  will  note  the  two  eastern  towers, 
of  great  beauty  and  grace ;  the  well-developed  narthex,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  the  Benedictine  choir ;  the  solemn  cloister 
paved  with  the  sepulchral  stones  of  many  generations ;  and, 
above  all,  the  rich  and  elaborate  Norman  doorway,  unique  so 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  and  recalling  the  peculiar  sculp¬ 
tured  stones  which  are  found  most  plentifully  in  the  Eastern 
counties  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  serpentine  and  interlacing 
decorations  which  are  noted  as  the  distinctive  ornamentation  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  manuscripts.  In  this  almost  deserted  spot 
he  will  recognise  the  dwelling-place  for  nearly  800  years  of  a 
small  and  interesting  colony  of  his  countrymen,  who,  after  having 
done  their  work,  have  yielded  to  time  and  to  circumstance, 
and,  not  without  some  remonstrance,  have  lately  surrendered 
their  property,  for  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary,  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Bavarian  Government. 

To  account  for  the  existence  of  this  institution  we  have  to 
go  back  to  a  period  many  hundred  years  before  its  actual 
foundation.  It  was  the.  remote  consequence  of  that  marvellous 
Irish  civilisation  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  which  is 
now  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  historian.  Besides 
affording,  from  its  insular  position,  a  refuge  for  the  remnants  of 
the  old  civilisation,  and  receiving  multitudes  from  other  lands 
who  came  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  its  teachers,  Ireland  sent  forth 
her  sons  into  every  part  of  the  then  known  world.  From  Ice¬ 
land  to  Tarentum  (where  Cathal  of  Lismore  is  to  this  day 
venerated  as  the  patron-saint,  San  Cataldo),  we  find  them 
occupying  the  episcopal  sees  or  forming  themselves  into  re¬ 
ligious  communities.  St.  Kilian  at  Wurzburg,  St.  Gall  at  the 
town  which  takes  its  name  from  him — above  all,  St.  Columban, 
first  at  Luxeuil,  and  then  at  Bobbio — may  be  cited  as  instances.* 


A  man  of  letters,  still  living,  to  whom  Scott  dedicated  one  of 
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When  we  arrive  at  the  ninth  century,  we  place  our  foot  on 
solid  ground.  In  the  year  a.d.  845,  only  two  years  after  the 
(lismenibernient  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire  by  its  partition 
between  three  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious  —  Lothaire,  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  Louis  the  German  —  we  find  that  an  ecclesiastical 
synod  was  held  at  Meaux,  and  in  its  enactments  there  is  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  past  and  present  eondition  of  the  Irish  religious 
occupation.  At  Canon  xl,  (Baronii  Annales  ad  ann.  p.  33.  o.) 

‘  The  king's  greatness  is  warned  about  the  Hospitals,  which  in 
‘  the  lives  of  his  predecessors  were  set  in  order  and  cherished, 

‘  but  now  are  reduced  to  nothing.  So  also  the  hospitals  of  the 
‘  Scots,  which  holy  men  of  that  nation  have  built  in  this 
‘  kingdom,  and  according  to  their  piety  have  endowed,  are  now 
‘  entirely  alienated  Irom  the  duty  of  hospitality;  so  that  not 
‘  only  those  who  claim  it  are  not  received,  but  even  those  who 
‘  from  childhood  have  warred  the  Christian  warfare  in  these 
‘  places  have  been  ejected  from  them,  and  compelled  to  beg 
‘  their  bread  from  door  to  door.’  A  small  fragmentary  chro¬ 
nicle,  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin,  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Wallrafian  Library  at  Cologne,  but  this  is  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  this,  with  a  few  notices  of  the  celebrated 
INIarianus  Scotus,  brings  us  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  actual 
louiidation  of  the  Scottish  convents  in  Eatlsbon,  about  the  date 
of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

A  life  of  the  founder,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Vita  Beati  Mariani 
‘  Scoti,’ printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum*,  is  in  fact  an  account  of 
the  Church  itself  and  its  affiliated  houses.  We  learn  from  it, 
as  well  as  from  other  sources,  that  another  Marianus,  a  great 
scribe,  left  his  native  country,  in  accordance  with  the  w.ander- 
ing  instinct  which  at  that  time  marked  his  compatriots.  He 
was  accompanied  by  certain  others,  whose  names  have  been 


the  cantos  of  Marniion,  noted  the  following  anecdote  in  his  journal 
when  travelling  in  Switzerland  in  the  year  1802 : — ‘  Werdenberg, 
1802.  1  am  toid  a  singular  enough  circumstance  that  from  time  im¬ 

memorial  the  people  of  Werdenberg  have  been  in  the  custom  of 
praying  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  for  what  reason  they  would  not  tell 
me  l)ut  they  have  a  set  prayer  for  that  puri)ose,  which  forms  part 
of  tlieir  weekly  worship,  and  which  they  have  used  all  their  lives 
witliout  knowing  any  reason  for  it.  .  .  .  It  is  a  singular  fact,  for 
which  I  felt  mucli  puzzled  to  account  during  the  remainder  of  my 
walk,  that  in  the  distant  valley  of  the  Alps,  where  the  very  name 
and  existence  of  my  country  is  hardly  known  to  the  simple  shepherds, 
I  should  find  it  the  sulyect  of  tlieir  prayers.’ 

*  Februarii,  tom.  ii.  pp.  36o-72. 
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handed  down  to  us,  in  one  account  as  John,  Clemens,  and 
Candidus,  in  another  as  jSIacliantius,  Clemens,  Milrehertacus, 
Gervasius,  Isaac,  and  Donaldus.  They  were  first  received  by 
Otto,  Bishop  of  Regensburg  and  Canon  of  Bamberg,  with  whom 
they  remained  a  twelvemonth.  They  then  became  Benedictines, 
in  the  Mlchelsberg  at  Bamberg ;  but,  wishing  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  they  stopped  at  Ratisbon,  where  a  Scotic 
‘  inclusus,’  by  name  Muriherdach,  according  to  a  favourite 
form  of  the  devotion  of  the  day,  lived  immured  in  a  cell.  They 
were  received  hospitably  by  Hemma,  Abbess  of  the  Ober- 
mlnstcr.  The  legend  of  their  adoption  of  Ratisbon  as  a 
home  is  picturesque  enough.  On  Marianus  communicating 
his  intention  of  going  to  Rome,  the  Inclusus  advised  him 
to  pray  to  God  to  direct  him,  whether  it  were  better  to 
continue  his  journey  or  to  remain  where  he  was.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night,  Marianus  was  desired  in  a  dream  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  place  where  the  rising  sun  should 
first  shine  upon  him.  Next  day,  starting  with  his  companions 
for  Rome,  he  stopped  to  pray  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  for  a 
prosperous  journey.  Having  finished  his  devotions,  just  as  he 
was  coming  out  of  the  church,  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
struck  his  eyes,  upon  which,  recollecting  his  dream,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  no  further,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and 
thanked  God  and  St  Peter  for  pointing  out  to  him  the  place 
where  he  should  live  and  die.  ‘  Here  shall  be  my  rest  for  ever : 
‘here  will  I  await  the  dreadful  day  of  doom.’  The  Abbess 
made  over  the  church  to  the  Scots,  and  the  nuns  retained  the 
right  of  postulating  any  of  the  monks  to  be  Prior.  This 
foundation  Is  termed  ‘  Monasterium  Sti.  Petri  Consecrati,’  or 
IVeih  S.  Peter.  The  citizens  of  Regensburg,  and  especially 
one  Bezelin,  built  the  monastery,  which  lasted  till  1552,  when, 
by  order  of  Count  Philip  of  Coerstein,  tlie  governor  of  the  city, 
the  church  with  all  its  buildings  was  demolished  for  military 
purposes,  the  revenues  were  transferred  to  St.  James’s,  and  tlie 
site  of  the  church  was  turned  into  a  Protestant  cemetery :  as 
the  author  of  the  ‘  Indiculus  ’  expresses  it,  ‘  Et  locus  ubi  stetit 
‘ecclcsia,  Lutheranorum  cjidaveribus  profanatur!’ 

The  monks  of  St  Peter  increasing  in  number,  and  extending 
their  connexions  —  partly  religious,  partly  mercantile  —  as  far 
as  Bohemiii,  Poland,  and  Russia,  in  1090  the  Abbot,  assisted 
by  wealthy  eitizens,  erected  another  monastery,  in  honour 
ot  St.  James  and  St.  Gertrude.  It  was  consecrated  in  1111, 
privileged  by  the  Emperor  in  1112,  and  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Calixtus  in  1120.  The  next  abbot,  Cliristianus,  after  procur¬ 
ing  bulls  in  its  favour  from  Pope  Innocent  H.  and  Eugenius, 
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made  a  journey  into  Ireland  in  quest  of  money.  Here  were 
public  schools,  in  which  the  long-neglected  right  to  teach  was 
resumed  by  Ninian  Winzet.  A  prebend  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  in  frumento  et  cerevisia,  by  the  Abbess  of  the  Nieder- 
minster,  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  St.  Erhard  being  buried  there. 
Under  the  church  were  subterranean  cells,  for  persons  desirous 
of  leading  a  solitary  life,  one  of  which,  it  is  said,  may  still  be 
seen  beneath  the  sacristy.  Tlie  first  twenty  abbots  had  no  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  mitre  and  pontificalia,  which  were  first  conceded 
to  Abbot  Paulinas  by  Pope  Ilonorius  in  1287. 

The  building,  having  been  erected  in  a  slight  and  hasty 
manner,  very  soon  showed  symptoms  of  decay ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  next  abbot,  Gregory,  rebuilt  the  whole  church,  with 
the  exception  of  the  towers,  and  added  a  cloister.  The  historical 
evidence,  that  would  place  the  erection  of  the  grand  old  church 
between  1150  and  1184,  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the 
architecture.  Three  times  during  the  history*  of  the  abbey  — 
in  1278,  in  1453,  and  in  1546  —  was  it  injured  by  fire; 
during  the  Thirty  Years’  war  the  monastery  lay  in  ruins ;  but 
the  work  of  Abbot  Gregory  still  survives,  an  interesting  link 
in  architecture,  between  the  pure  Romanesque  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  later  pointed  style  which  succeeded  it. 

The  popularity  of  these  foreign  monks  at  this  epoch  suggests 
some  curious  reflections.  The  reasons  that  accounted  for  the 
earlier  Irish  civilisation  had  passed  away.  The  Celtic  monas¬ 
teries  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  ceased  to  be  the  only  asylums 
of  piety  and  letters.  The  religious  houses  in  both  countries 
had  fallen  from  their  primitive  strictness.  The  see  of  Armagh 
was  handed  down,  by  what  St.  Bernard  calls  an  *  execranda 
‘  successio,’  from  father  to  son,  and  the  greatest  corruption  pre¬ 
vailed.  Yet  we  find  a  number  of  wandering  Scots  commending 
themselves  to  the  Germans  by  the  extraordinary  austerity  of 
their  lives,  some  leading  the  hcremitic  life  as  ‘  inclusi,’  others  as 
Coenobites  following  the  strictest  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  use  of  a  language  so 
different  from  the  German  as  is  the  Gaelic,  they  became  the 
favourites,  not  only  of  the  pious  nuns  of  the  Oberminster,  but 
of  the  burghers  of  the  flourishing  municipality.  Wattenbach 
believes  that  they  anticipated  the  work  that  was  done  two 
centuries  later  by  the  friars  among  the  town  populations. 
Certain  it  is  that  we  find  them  extending  themselves  through 
Germany,  and  even  reacting  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  their 
own  countrymen,  as  in  the  instance  hereafter  to  be  mentioned 
of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  at  Ross-Carbery,  in  the  county  of 
Cork. 
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It  was  naturally  during  the  time  of  their  religious  fervour 
that  the  Scotic  societies  propagated  themselves  through  the 
cities  of  the  Empire.  A  bull,  issued  after  tlie  Lateran  Council 
in  1215,  declares  that  the  houses  affiliated  to  St.  James  Katisbon, 
besides  the  Weih  St.  Peter,  were  in  number  eleven;  and  in  a 
document,  dated  June  10,  1423,  the  Abbot  Macrobius  appeals 
to  the  charity  of  the  faithful  on  its  behalf,  pleading  that  four¬ 
teen  Scotch  monasteries  had  sprung  from  its  foundation.  Of 
these  we  know  only  the  following:  - 

1.  At  Herbipolis  or  Wurzburg  in  Franconia,  where  there  is 
evidence  that  an  Irish  establishment  had  previously  existed, 
St.  Embricho,  the  bishop  of  that  see  in  1136,  began  to  found 
a  monastery  in  honour  of  St.  James  the  Greater,  apostle  and 
patron  of  pilgrims,  out  of  veneration  to,  and  in  memory  of, 
St.  Kilian  the  Scot,  apostle  and  patron  of  Franconia.  It  was 
placed  under  the  presidency  of  the  saintly  Macarius,  the  legend 
of  whose  turning  the  wine  into  water,  when  urged  against  his 
vow  of  abstinence  by  the  bishop,  to  pledge  the  memory  of  St. 
Kilian,  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  stories  of ‘Glamour  ’  which  are 
found  in  the  early  Irish  accounts  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Bridget 
or  St,  Finbar.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  and  by  Cams, 
previously  prior  of  Ratisbon.  W urzlmrg  was  one  of  the  three 
houses  restored  to  the  Scotch  after  the  Reformation,  and  was 
occupied  by  Benedictines  from  Scotland  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  is  now  turned  into  a  military  hospital,  the 
old  apsldal  choir  of  the  church  being  used  as  the  chapel. 

2.  In  Nurnberg,  Carus  having  become  chaplain  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Conrade  of  the  house  of  Ilohenstaufcn  and  Gertrude 
his  wife,  received  from  them  in  1111  the  church  of  St.  Giles 
in  that  town.  It  is  believed  that  here  also  was  an  older  Irish 
foundation  on  the  site.  It  is  now  called  the  New  Church,  being 
rebuilt  in  1718  in  a  heavy  Italian  style.  In  the  arrangements 
it  is  curious  to  see  how  Charles  V.’s  ‘  Interim,’  which  hung  up 
the  Reformation  for  a  time,  and  affected  Nurnberg  more  ])ro- 
foundly  than  any  city  of  Germany,  preserved  its  power  even 
at  the  time  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  church  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  the  ornaments  and  decorations  being  nearly  the  same 
as  in  a  Catholic  church.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  Scots  were 
thrust  out  for  their  ignorance  and  their  crimes ;  and  when  in 
1580  John  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  tried  to  recover  it  for  his 
countrymen,  he  was  put  off  by  the  NUrnbergers  with  promises 
and  civil  words. 

3.  At  Vienna,  the  new  capital  of  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
Henry  the  Lion  in  1164  founded  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Gregory,  ‘  pro  Scotis  monachis  exulibus  turn  et  frequenter 
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‘  ad  terrain  Sanctani  peregrinantibus.’  Its  first  abbot  was 
Sanetinus,  who  with  twenty-four  monks  came  from  Katisbon. 
Wattenbach  connects  this  foundation  with  the  presence  of 
liatisbon  merchants  in  Vienna. 

4.  In  Memmingen,  seven  German  miles  to  the  south  of 
Him,  the  Monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  was  founded  in  1180  by 
(iuelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  On  account  of  its  jioverty,  the 
.Scots  convent  at  ^Vurzburg  jiresented  as  abbot  one  of  their 
own  number  to  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg  for  institution. 

5.  At  Eichstadt,  before  1194,  Volbrun  founded  an  abbey 
for  Scots  monks  under  the  dedication  of  the  Holy  Cross,  endow¬ 
ing  it  with  seventeen  acres  of  laud.  The  superior  was  first 
styled  Abbas,  then  Praipositus ;  and  the  institution  itself  was 
called  a  Pnepositura. 

6.  At  Kellheim,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Altmuhl  and  the 
Danube,  in  1260,  Otto,  Count  Palatine  and  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  Ludwig,  in  the 
presence  of  his  family,  founded  a  house  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  subjecting  it  to  the  Abbot  of  Ratisbon  and  to 
his  successors  for  ever. 

7.  So  early  as  1036,  at  Erfurt,  a  monastery  was  said  to  be 
founded  by  Gualterus  of  Glisberg,  Marshal  of  the  Empire ;  it 
w.as  also  believed  to  be  an  otfshoot  of  the  old  Irish  foundations 
of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Pantaleon  at  Cologne.  It  is  certain  that 
it  was  under  the  visitation  of  Ratisbon  in  tbe  tbirteenth  century, 
and  being  restored  to  the  Scotch  was  occupied  by  them  till  a 
little  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 

8.  Bishop  Henry,  in  1142,  founded  at  Constance  a  monastery 
dedicated  to  St.  James,  in  connexion  with  Wurzburg.  In  1500 
Florentius  was  abbot.  After  that  its  revenues  were  lost,  and 
ail  excejit  the  church  went  to  ruin. 

9.  At  Oels  in  Silesia  was  a  Scotic  house,  also  in  utter  ruin 
in  1505. 

10.  The  last  affiliated  house  which  we  have  to  mention 
occurs,  strangely  enough,  in  Ireland.  The  monastery  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin  at  Ross-ailithlr,  or  Ross-Carbery,  was  founded 
by  Nehemias  Scotus,  first  a  monk  of  St.  James  Wurzburg  and 
then  Bishop  of  Ross.  After  building  this  priory,  he  resigned 
his  see  and  subjected  the  house  to  the  visitation  of  St.  James’s. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  had  sunk  into 
degeneracy.  When  the  mother  convent  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Germans,  it  lost  its  jurisdiction  over  Ross.  Wattenbach 
implies  that  there  were  other  ‘  priories  ’  in  Ireland  on  this 
footing,  but  no  trace  of  them  appears  in  the  Ratisbon  MSS. 

Tlie  Scottish  monasteries  were  in  their  perfection  during  the 
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twelfth  century.  But  evil  times  succeeded.  Following  the  law 
of  all  things  human,  they  .began  to  relax  their  discipline  and 
‘to  imitate  the  morals  and  luxer  ways  of  living  of  the  German.^.’ 
Numbers  began  to  fall  off;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  they  came  more  under  those  great  European  influences, 
which,  emanating  from  the  genius  of  St.  Bernard,  so  profoundlT 
affected  the  monastic  life  at  this  time.  It  was  from  the  excel¬ 
lent  effect  of  the  Cistercian  Reform,  which  consisted,  among 
other  things,  in  subordinating  the  separate  houses  of  that  order 
into  regular  congregations,  that  the  whole  family  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict  came  to  be  remodelled  on  this  more  efficient  plan.  The 
twelfth  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  which  com¬ 
mands  all  monasteries  to  form  themselves  into  congregations, 
was  enforced,  and  a  special  bull  for  the  Scots  constitutes  their 
twelve  houses  into  one  congregation,  ordains  the  summoning 
of  a  general  chapter  every  three  years,  and  appoints  the  abbot 
of  St.  .James’s  as  superior  and  vlsitator.  The  Emperor  now 
permits  him  to  bear  on  his  arms  half  the  eagle  of  the  Empire, 
and  so  he  becomes  a  prelate  of  Germany. 

Seventy  years  pass.  The  discipline  continues  relaxed,  the 
numbers  are  with  difficulty  recruited.  Accoi’ding  to  Irish, 
accounts,  ‘  the  new  importations  neglect  to  acquaint  themselves 
‘  with  German,  and  therefore  are  useless  alike  in  pulpit  and 
‘  confessional.  The  property  of  the  establishments  is  squan- 
‘  dered,  and  the  buildings  fall  to  ruin.’  According  to  the 
Scotch,  all  this  was  caused  by  the  Abbot  of  Ratisbon  assuming 
Irishmen  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  the  result  of  which  was  most 
unfortunate. 

And  here  we  come  to  a  much-vexed  question  which  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  been  touched  upon  sooner — viz.  who  were 
the  Scoti  to  whom  the  German  convents  belonged  ?  The  con¬ 
troversy  was  discussed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  with  the  very  practical  end  of  determining  who  was  to 
possess  the  estates  and  buildings.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
led  by  D.  Peter  Lombard*,  titular  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
Professor  at  Louvain,  maintained  on  archaeological  grounds 
that  they  were  originally  founded  for  Irishmen  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  Conaeus,  Dempster,  and  Camerarius  spoke  up  so 
vigorously  for  their  own  countrymen,  that  since  the  Reformation 
they  have  been  exclusively  possessed  by  Scotchmen,  except 
where  they  have  been  secularised  or  occupied  by  Germans. 
The  controversy  still  remains  unsettled.  Wattenbach,  supported 

*  See  his  very  scarce  ‘  De  regno  Hiberniae,  Sanctorum  insulic,  coni- 
‘mentarius.  Lovanii :  1632.*  At  p.  277.  there  is  a  curious  account 
of  the  Sanctuary  at  Lough  Dearg. 
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with  singular  learning  and  ingenuity  by  his  editor  Dr.  Reeves*, 
defends  the  Irish  elaim.  It  is  admitted  by  some  Seottish 
antiquaries ;  but  Professor  Co.smo  Innes,  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene, 
and  the  late  Rev.  G.  A.  Griffin,  of  New  Abbey,  all  most 
competent  judges,  refuse  to  acknowledge  it,  while  the  Bava¬ 
rian  literati  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
of  the  houses  were  for  the  Irish  and  some  for  the  Scotch. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  settle  so  vexed  a  question,  but 
a  few  considerations  may  be  suggested  with  a  view  to  its 
solution. 

1.  It  is  a  confusion  of  terms  to  apply  the  modern  nomen¬ 
clature  of  nations  to  the  times  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  We 
have  to  deal  with  the  fact  of  certain  great  septs  migrating, 
occupying,  and  conquering,  not  only  the  different  provinces, 
but  also  countries  which  never  owned  the  Roman  domination. 
We  find  the  Franks  j)Ossesslng  themselves  of  Gaul,  the  Longo-  , 
bardi  of  Italy,  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  the  Saxons  and  Frisians 
of  England.  Race  not  place  was  the  bond  of  nationality.  A 
Celtic  race  of  the  great  Indo-European  family  termed  Scoti 
had  wandered  or  been  driven  into  Ireland,  and  while  there, 
they  were  the  subjects  of  that  very  remarkable  religious 
civilisation  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Their  zealous 
missionaries  spread  tliemselves  through  many  parts  of  Western 
Europe,  and  they  founded  the  earlier  religious  houses  both  in 
France  and  Germany.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  these 
are  to  be  referred  the  ‘  Hospitia  Scotorum,’  mentioned  by  the 
synod  of  Meaux. 

2.  But  the  Scoti  were  not  confined  to  Ireland.  The  narrow 
channel  between  the  two  countries  formed  no  bar  to  their  exten¬ 
sion  into  Argyle  and  the  Highlands.  Iona  was  the  civilising 
bond  of  both  countries.  The  saints  of  Albain  laboured  in 
Erin,  and  vice  versa  from  Ireland  came  almost  all  the  early 
names  commemorated  in  the  Scottish  Calendar.  There  was  a 
constant  passing  and  repassing;  and  the  title  Fer  da  leithe, 

‘  the  man  of  two  portions,’  applied  to  St.  Berchan  the  son  of 
Muiredhach  from  his  labours  in  both  countries,  might  be  with 
justice  applied  to  many  beside  him. 

3.  The  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  these  ancient 

*  We  cannot  help  expressing  astonishment  that  in  these  times 
the  (lis(>ensers  of  the  patronage  of  the  Irish  Establishment  should 
have  hitherto  overlooked  the  merits  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
antiquaries  and  scholars  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Dr.  Reeves’ 
edition  of  *  Adamnau’s  Life  of  Columba’  is  a  masterpiece  of  critical 
erudition.  A  poor  country  vicarage,  a  minor  canonry  and  librarian’ 
ship,  is  no  adequate  reward  for  such  a  man. 
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epochs  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored,  although  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Reeves,  and  of  other  members  of  the 
Irish  Acjidemy  deserve  high  commendation.  We  can,  however, 
state  with  certainty  that  in  process  of  time  other  races  overcame 
the  Scoti  in  Ireland,  leaving  only  a  depressed  remnant ;  while 
in  Scotland  their  fortune  was  better.  Eventually  united  to  the 
Piets  under  Kenneth  M.acnipin,  they  became  a  great  nation, 
and  gave  tlieir  name  to  the  c*>untry  they  peojjled ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  tlie  influence  of  colonisation  and  conquest  by 
other  races,  the  blood  of  the  original  Scoti  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  ethnical  condition  of  the  modern  Scotsman. 

4.  The  first  author  who  applies  the  term  Scotia  to  Alba  in 
distinction  from  Erin  is  Marianus  Scotus,  whose  real  name 
was  probably  Malbryde,  or  Maelbrighte*,  that  is  the  tonsured 
servant  of  lirigitta.  He  was  born  in  1028,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  ;  and  after  living  as  an  ‘inclusus’  at  Fulda  and  Mainz, 
died  in  1082.  His  chronicle,  which  is  the  most  elaborate 
historical  production  of  the  middle  ages,  has  always  enjoyed  the 
highest  encomiums  of  the  lcarned.|  This  author,  speaking  of 
Malcolm  Ceannmohr,  describes  him  as  king  of  Scotland,  and 
he  uses  the  expression  ‘  Scotos  ex  Hibernia,’  showing  that  it 
was  necessary  to  particularise  in  this  respect.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  conclude  that  by  this  time  the  distinction  had  taken 
place.  That  distinction  is  absolute  in  St.  Bernard’s  ‘  Life  of 
‘  Malachi  O’Morghair,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.’ 

Yet  it  is  right  to  say  that  this  consideration  does  not  remove 
all  difficulties.  On  the  part  of  the  Irish  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  historical  truth  of  the  questing  expedition  of  Abbot 
Christian  to  Ireland  to  seek  the  aid  of  Donnehaeth  O’Brien, 
about  the  year  1148.  Again  the  ‘Vita  Mariani,’  an  important 
document,  whatever  its  date  may  be,  assumes  this  side,  as  when  it 
8|ieaks  of  Macarius,  the  first  abbot  of  W urzburg,  being  celebrated 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  divine  law  and  of  the  liberal  arts  ‘  per 
‘totam  Hiberniam;’  and,  lastly,  the  establishment  of  the  priory 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  is  in  favour  of  the  Irish  hypothesis. 

But  still  there  remains  the  primary  difficulty  that,  if  the 
Scoti  of  the  German  foundations  were  Irishmen  pure  and 
simple,  they  continued  to  be  called  by  their  original  name 


•  The  word  ‘  Miiel,’  in  connexion  with  a  saint’s  name,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  form  of  nomenclature  in  ancient  Irish.  It  was  rendered  in 
Latin  translations  ‘  Cal v us,’ and,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  undt-r- 
ttood  to  be  the  tonsured  servant  of  the  saint.  Thus  we  have  Malcolm, 
Malmuire,  names  derived  respectively  from  Columba  and  Mary, 
t  Wattenbach,  ed.  Reeves,  note,  p.  13. 

VOL.  CXIX.  KO.  CCXLllI.  N 
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more  than  a  century  after  that  name  had  ceased  to  dcscidbe 
them  at  home  ;  and  though  ‘  Hihernia,’  as  in  the  extract  from  the 
‘  Vita  Mariani,’  must  mean  Ireland  proper,  yet  ‘  Ilibernici’  is 
frequently  used  as  the  Latin  for  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 
Tlie  Scotch  kings  constintly  called  their  Celtic  subjects  by  this 
name  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  when  in  a  charter 
of  the  burgh  of  Nairn  that  expression  is  used  for  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Highlanders  who  had  made  some  depredations  in  the 
town.  To  this  day  the  common  expression  for  the  Gaelic 
language  among  the  lowland  peasantry  is  Erse,  e.g.  Irish. 

Neither  can  one  entirely  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  quarrels 
between  the  old  occupants  and  the  new  arrivals,  when  the 
matter  was  referred  either  to  the  Abbess  of  the  Oberminster,  or 
to  the  civil  authorities  of  liatisbon,  these  always  decided  against 
the  Irish.  The  author  of  one  of  the  Dennistoun  MSS.  lays 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  jierpetual  tradition  and  popular 
opinion  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  anti-Irish  side. 

But  however  the  question  may  be  settled,  this  at  least  is 
evident,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
supply  of  Scoti,  whoever  they  were,  began  to  dry  up,  and  the 
Abbot  of  liatisbon  began  to  assume  Irishmen  into  the  abbeys 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  At  first  gentle  and  obedient,  they  soon 
began  to  assert  authority — ‘  assumpserunt  cristas  ’ — a  curious 
piece  of  monkish  vanity — ‘  ac  paupe-res  et  miseri,  ex  alienis 
‘  bonis  facti  sunt  divites,  superbi  et  insolentes.’  Quarrels  ensued 
between  the  two  factious:  the  victors  punished  and  impri¬ 
soned  their  .adversaries,  many  of  whom  actually  left  Germany 
and  retired,  some  to  their  native  land,  some  to  Italy. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  spite  of  the  convo¬ 
cation  of  the  two  reforming  coun.-ils  of  Basle  and  Constance, 
were  ages  of  religious  decline,  and  the  decjxy  was  specially  felt 
in  the  Scoto-Gennan  Houses,  now  filled  by  Irishmen.  Some 
became  extinct ;  in  others  the  property  was  squandered,  aud 
the  numbers  so  reduced  that  they  sank  into  the  condition  of 
mere  benefices.  At  Nurnberg  they  sold  wine  as  in  a  tavern. 
The  monks  drank  in  company  with  women,  so  that  the  proverb 
went  that  if  a  man  missed  his  wife,  he  must  look  lor  her  ‘  at 
‘  the  Scots!’  They  caroused  after  the  Scotic  fashion;  that  is, 
they  got  so  drunk  that  tliey  could  not  say  mass  in  the  morning. 
When  the  C«»uncil  of  Constance  ordered  an  inquisition  into 
their  conduct  in  1418,  imattcrs  were  found  to  be  in  a  deplorable 
state — the  mitre  and  abbot’s  stafi'  [rawned;  only  two  volumes 
in  the  library,  and  no  vestments.  They  were  subjected  to  the 
Germans.  So  at  Vienna,  everything  was  squandered ;  the 
bells  and  chalices  pledged ;  the  buildings  in  ruins,  and  the 
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monks  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the  town.  The  Papal  authority, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  was  at  length  invoked ;  and 
alter  a  strong  resistance  of  the  owners,  in  spite  of  all  their 
privileges  to  the  contrary,  they  were  driven  out  in  1418  ;  the 
house  was  i*eformed,  made  independent  of  Katisbon,  and  handed 
over  to  the  Germans. 

The  evil  day  was  postponed  at  Wurzburg  till  1497,  when 
Abbot  Philip,,  dying  and  leaving  the  monastery  without  any 
monks  in  it,  heavily  burdened  with  debt,  it  was  bestowed  upon 
the  monks  of  St.  Stephens,  after  which  it  was  presided  over, 
first  by  Kilian  Kraus,  and  then  by  the  good  and  learned 
Trithemius. 

Ratisbon  fared  better.  The  end  of  the  Irish  occupation  was 
brought  about  thus.  A  certain  AValter  Knaut,  ‘  versipellis 
‘  quidem,’  who  sometimes  called  himself  an  Englishman,  some¬ 
times  an  Irishman,  got  elected  abbot,  and  so  conducted  himself 
that  Leo  X.  interfered  in  1515,  made  over  the  house  to  the 
Scotch,  appointing  a  secular  priest,  John  Thomson,  ‘commen- 
‘  saii  suo,’  who  had  been  residing  some  time  in  Rome.  Knaut 
resisted,  and  after  both  the  bishop  and  the  inhabitants  had 
been  called  into  the  fray,  the  Pope  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  to  the  Chamberlain  and  Consuls  of  Ratisbon,  com¬ 
manding  them  to  institute  John  Thomson,  who  at  once  intro¬ 
duced  monks  from  Scotland  chiefly  from  the  Abbey  of  Dunferm¬ 
line,  from  which  he  invited  Thomas  Massuell  (or  Maxw’ell)  and 
his  own  nephew,  Servanus  Thomson,  whom  he  made  prior  of 
the  recovered  establishment.  John  Gordon  was  introduced 
from  Inchcolm,  and  William  Fleming,  a  Cistercian,  from 
Paisley.* 

•  The  catalogue  of  the  abbots  of  St.  James,  from  the  foundation  to 
Thomson’s  nomination,  so  fur  as  the  names  can  be  ast  ertained,  is  as 
follows.  The  dates  are  the  dates  of  charters  in  which  the  names 
occur. 

1.  Dominicus;  2.  Dermitius;  3.  Domninus,  and  otliers  of  wdiom 
nothing  is  known  till  1100.  After  this,  from  documentary  evidence 
we  get  the  following  : — 4.  Christianus.  5.  Georgius,  who  is  said  to 
have  obtained  the  privilege  of  exemption  for  the  monastery  at  the 
Lateran  Council  6.  Jacobus,  1225.  7.  Paulinns,  who  in  1286 

obtained  tlie  privilege  of  the  IMitre.  8.  Macrobius,  1287-1288—9. 
Mauritius  I.,  1294.  10.  Mariiius,  12f.6.  1 1.  Joannes  I.,  131 1.  12. 

Nicolaus  1.,  1328—1332.  13.  Joannes  II.,  1343.  14.  IMathacus  I. 

1343.  15.  Gilbertus,  1347.  16.  Nicolaus  II.,  1371.  19.  Gela<iu'= 

1383.  20.  Mathaeus  III.,  1386-1396.  21.  Philippus  I.,  1397-lo99. 
22.  Philippiis  I!.,  1400-1416.  23.  Donatus,  1420-1429.  24.  Cor- 
laacus,  1432— 14o6.  25.  Alanus,  1438—1440.  26.  Ilenedictus  J., 
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He  was  followed  as  abbot  in  1523  by  Andrew  Ruthven, 
who  bad  made  his  profession  at  Arbroath.  To  him  succeeded 
David  Cumin ;  but  the  institution  did  not  thrive;  for,  during 
the  life  of  his  successor  Alexander  Bog  (1548-1586)  there 
w'ere  no  monks  beside  himself ;  and  when  Abbot  Thomas 
Anderson  died  in  1576  there  were  only  two  Fathers. 

But  better  times  were  in  store  for  St.  James.  The  battle 
of  the  Keformation  was  lost  in  Scotland ;  step  by  step  the 
new  learning  had  made  good  its  position,  while  proscription 
and  banishment  were  the  rewards  of  its  zealous  opponents. 
Among  the  ablest  of  these  w’as  the  distinguished  Ninian 
Winget,  schoolmaster  of  Linlithgow,  who  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  the  times.  This  able  and  excellent  man 
was  in  1577  appointed  by  Gregory  XIII.  Lord  Abbot  of 
Katisbon.  Assisted  by  John  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  he  reco¬ 
vered  Erfurt  for  the  Scotch,  and  filled  both  monasteries  with 
monks  driven  forth  from  Scotland.  He  restored  the  schools  of 
the  old  foundation,  and  during  a  tenure  of  office  of  sixteen 
years  administered  the  affairs  of  the  abbey  with  consummate 
discretion. 

In  1595  Abbot  John  James  White,  Wlnget’s  successor,  who 
eventually  resigned  and  died  at  Frauenzell  in  1629,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  celebrated  Bishop  Julius  of  Wurzburg 
(whose  statue  in  front  of  his  hospital,  recently  erected  by 
King  Ludwig,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  modern  German  art)  the 
Schotten  Klrke,  which,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  had  first 
been  seized  by  the  Germans  and  then  secularised.  To  occupy 
it  Galtriel  Wallace  and  six  Fathers  were  sent  from  Ratisbon. 
In  1610  White  applied  for  a  coadjutor  or  for  leave  to  resign. 
F.  Bene<lict  Algeo  was  associated  with  him  to  his  very  great 
discomfort,  fiw  the  coadjutor  proved  contumacious,  and,  in  spite 
of  many  orders  for  his  removal,  persisted  in  retaining  his 
usurped  authority  till  1633,  when  Ratisbon  being  taken  by 
Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  and  the  Swedes,  a  subsidy  of  75,000 
florins  was  exacted  from  the  clergy,  of  which  about  1,100 
at  Is.  Sd.  per  florin  was  the  quota  of  the  Scottish  convent.  The 
plague  also  broke  out,  and  carried  off  F.  Hugh  Wallace, 
the  administrator  and  other  monks.  Never  was  the  institution 
in  such  a  calamitous  position  as  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 

1442-1444.  27.  Carolus,  1444-1445.  28.  Mauritius  II.,  1447-1452. 
29.  Tliadajus,  1455-1457.  30.  Otto,  1457—1462.  31.  Joannes  III., 
1479-1497.  32.  Maliseus  IV.,  1479-1497.  33.  David  I.,  1488- 
1494.  35.  Walterus  Kuaut,  1500-1516.  36.  Joannes  Thontson, 

1517-1522. 
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when  it  seems  to  have  Iain  desolate  for  a  time:  so  reduced  was 
the  income  that  it  could  only  support  two  Fathers;  its  revenue 
at  this  time  only  amountinj;  to  1,272  florins.  At  length, 
Cardinal  Barberini  in  1634  sent  from  Italy  Alexander  Baillie 
who,  eventually  chosen  abbot,  ruled  the  three  monasteries  of 
Ratisbon,  Wurzburg,  and  Erfurt,  to  the  great  benefit  of  them 
all.  In  1641  an  attempt  w’as  made  to  hand  over  the  Scottish 
Abbey  to  the  Discalceate  Friars,  which  was  prevented  by 
Urban  VIII.;  and  in  1653  an  Irish  Benedictine,  by  name 
Colombanus  Maccoloch,  did  what  he  could  to  recover  it  for 
his  countrymen,  but  Innocent  X.  decided  against  him.  Abbot 
Baillie,  who  died  in  1656,  was  succeeded  by  Macarius  Chambers, 
who,  proving  a  bad  economist  and  plunging  the  abbey  in 
debt,  resigned  in  1672,  and  retired  to  Subiaco,  the  mother 
convent  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  where  he  died. 

A  new  career  of  prosperity  was  in  store  for  St.  James  during 
the  government  of  Placidus  Fleming,  a  descendant  of  the  Earls 
of  Wigton,  whose  long  career,  from  1672  to  1720,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  not  only  by  able  administration  and  strict  discipline 
generally,  but  by  the  organisation  of  a  seminary,  conneeted  with, 
but  not  identical  with,  the  abbey,  for  the  education  of  young 
Scotsmen  of  good  family.*  He  exerted  himself  with  equal 
success  to  restore  the  convent  at  Erfurt,  which  had  fallen  into 
great  dilapidation,  both  as  regarded  the  buildings  and  the  funds : 
and  he  there  effected  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  that  city,  always  to  be  held  by 
a  Scotch  Benedictine. 

At  this  time  too  w’e  find  traces  of  aged  Scottish  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  foreign  military  service,  weary  of  the 
wars,  coming  to  pass  a  tranquil  old  age  without  the  vows  in  this 
quiet  cloister ;  such  as  George  Gordon,  a  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Aboyne.  Sir  George  Etherege,  the  gay  companion  of 
Charles  II.,  had  kindly  relations  with  St.  James,  for  he  left 
them  a  library  of  valuable  books.  Now  also  a  new  life,  but  not 


*  From  its  commencement  in  1713  till  1848,  126  young  Scots¬ 
men  and  one  Dutchman  were  educated  in  it.  Thirty  of  these 
appear  to  have  become  monks,  either  at  Ratisbon  as  Benedictines,  at 
Wuldsassen  as  Cistercians,  or  at  Munich  as  Theatines.  About  ten 
were  ordained  as  secular  priests  for  the  Scottish  Mission.  The 
greater  part  remained  laymen,  some  returning  to  Scotland,  some 
taking  foreign  military  service.  Among  tlie  names  we  find  Gordon 
ofBeldorney,  Gordon  of  Dorleathers,  Gordon  of  Lecheson,  Gordon  of 
Letterfourie,  Anderson  of  Teinet,  Arbuihnot  of  Rora,  Duguid, 
Auchenleck,  Drummond  (of  the  Dukes  of  Perth),  Leslie  of  Balquain, 
and  Menzies  of  PitfoddeU. 
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such  a  life  as  St.  Benedict  would  have  enjoined,  animated  the 
old  walls  of  Abbot  Gregory.  From  the  time  of  the  abdication 
of  James  II.,  Ilatisbon  became  the  focus  of  the  Jacobite  intrigues 
in  Germany  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  and  it  is  with 
regret  we  have  to  mention  that  a  valuable  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments,  comprising  a  secret  corresjwndence  with  the  Stuarts  for 
nc.arly  a  century,  was  accidentally  burnt  a  very  few  years  ago 
at  Strahlfeldt,  the  country  house  of  the  Scottish  Benedictines. 

In  other  respects  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  Fathei-s  were 
very  much  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  Benedictine 
life  from  the  journals  of  Mabillon  and  D’Achery.  Regular  and 
decent  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties,  careful  al)out 
the  music  of  their  services,  but  without  the  severity  of  the 
Trappist  or  Carthusian,  the  Benedictine  monk  of  the  eighteenth 
century  mainly  laid  himself  out  for  that  peculiar  kind  of  erudi¬ 
tion  which  has  given  an  immortal  name  to  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur.  Though  there  may  have  been  many  houses  where 
relaxation  had  taken  place,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  this  of 
the  Scotch  in  Germany.  The  professorship  at  Erfurt  was  not 
the  only  vent  ft»r  their  scholastic  powers.  We  find  them  em¬ 
ployed  at  Waldsassen  and  Munich  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  in  the  special  department  of  ecclesiastical  antiquarianism 
we  may  mention,  not  only  the  ‘  Germania  Christiana,’  a  valuable 
MS.  by  F.  Bonifacius  Strachan,  but  the  more  important  work, 
also  still  unpublished,  the  ‘  Monasticon  Scoticum’  of  F.  Marianus 
Brockie,  two  copies  of  which  are  in  the  custody  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  Dr.  Gillis,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  death  of  Abbot  Plucidus,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
Maurus  Stuart  succeeded,  having  been  for  sixteen  years  public 
professor  at  Erfurt,  and  jiart  of  that  time  administrator  there  with 
much  prudence  and  success.  lie  interested  himself  in  the  new 
seminary  at  Ratisbon,  and  made  two  journeys  into  Scotland  to 
bring  out  students;  but  having  suffered  in  health  from  these 
labours,  he  died  five  months  after  his  election,  and  never  was 
consecrated. 

He  was  followed  by  Bernard  Baillie,  who,  after  teaching 
philosophy  at  Erfurt  with  much  distinction  till  1715,  was  re¬ 
called  by  Placidus  to  superintend  the  improvements  at  Ratisbon, 
and  to  be  the  architect  of  the  buildings  then  in  progress.  He 
augmented  the  revenues  and  added  to  the  library.  In  1743  he 
di<Kl,  leaving  a  character  for  piety,  integrity,  and  learning. 
Bernard  Stuart,  also  an  able  man,  was  his  successor.  He 
purchased  for  the  establishment  the  Marquisate  of  Strahlfeldt 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  with  the  perpetual  advowson  of  the 
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In  1745  F.  Macclonell  of  tlie  Scothouse  f:;mily  presented  a 
memorial  to  Kin^  James  at  Rome,  proposing  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  Bavarians  in  support  of  the  Stuart  cause,  provided  lie  could 
ffet  money  for  the  necessary  ex|ienses.  Ills  zeal  was  commended, 
but  the  project  deemed  visionary. 

The  next  abbot  was  Father  Leith,  who  accompanied  Charles 
Edward  in  the  affair  of  the  ’45  into  England,  being  associated 
with  three  other  priests  as  chaplains  to  the  expedition.  Their 
names  were  Tyric,  M‘Gillis,  and  IMacdonald.  The  two  last 
wore  the  Highland  dress,  with  sword  and  pistol,  and  went  under 
the  title  of  captain. 

On  the  death  of  F.  Leith  in  1775,  Benedict  Arbuthnot,  the 
sixty-third  and  last  Lord  Abbot,  was  elected.  His  presidency 
was  a  very  long  one.* 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  Napoleon  exempted  the  insti¬ 
tution  from  secularisation  on  the  ]ilea  that  it  was  an  educa¬ 
tional  establishment.  Of  the  habits  of  the  monks  during 
this  period  \\&  get  a  little  sketch  in  the  commencement  of 
Romana  Robertson’s  journal.  He  says:  ‘The  Abbot  Ar- 
‘  buthnot  and  several  members  of  the  community  were  to  be 
‘  seen  in  the  first  circles  of  that  imperial  city,  where  their  ex- 
‘  tensive  acquirements,  and  of  some  of  the  number  it  may  he 
‘  said,  their  brilliant  talents,  gave  tliem  a  conspicuous  position.’ 
The  British  envoy  generally  availed  himself  of  their  services  as 
interpreters  at  the  Diet,  and  ‘  not  unfrequently  commissioned 
‘  them  to  act  in  his  stead.’ 

Allusion  was  made  in  a  late  number  of  this  Review  to  the 
secret  mission  of  F.  James  Robertson  in  1807.  How  he  offered 
his  services  to  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  A.  Wellesley;  how  he  was 
employed  to  communicate  with  the  Spanish  army,  erroneously 

*  In  the  year  1800  the  abbey  was  visited  by  a  Scot,  who  drew 
the  inspirations  of  the  noblest  lyric  in  the  English  language  from  the 
sight  which  he  witnessed  there.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  betook 
himself  to  Ratisbon,  where  ‘  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  his 
‘compatriots,  the  monks  of  St.  James,  from  wliose  walls  he  beheld 
‘  sights  of  horror  which  nothing  could  obliterate  from  his  recollection. 
‘  His  first  introduction  to  t!ie  miseries  of  war  was  in  company  with  his 
‘  new'  acquaintances  ;  from  their  hospice  he  beheld  a  charge  of  Klen- 
‘  nan’s  cavalry  upon  the  French,  under  Grenier.  He  saw  the  fire 
‘  given  and  returned,  and  lieard  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  French 
‘pas  de  charge  collecting  the  lines  to  attack  in  close  column  ;  then  a 
‘  park  of  artillery  opened  just  beneath  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  and 
‘  several  drivers  there  stationed  to  convey  the  wounded  in  spring  w’ag- 
‘  gons  were  killed  in  his  sight.’  {hiographical  Sketch  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  prefixed  to  his  Poetical  (forks:  ed.  1851,  p,  xxxvi.) 
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believed  by  the  English  ministry  to  be  at  Gluckstadt ;  how  in 
disguise,  proceeding  by  Heligoland,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
Lubei  k,  he  penetrated  to  Nyhorg  in  the  Isle  «)f  Funeii,  where 
the  Spaniards  actually  were ;  how,  under  pretence  of  selling 
chocolate  and  cigars,  he  had  two  conferences  with  the  Marquis 
Romana,  which  led  to  the  successful  evasion  of  the  army  under 
his  command ;  how  finding  a  direct  return  to  England  imprac¬ 
ticable,  he  took  a  circuitous  route  by  Erfurt,  Lintz,  Munich, 
.and  Vienna,  and  after  imminent  perils  in  Dresden,  escaped, 
tracked  by  hussars,  through  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  to  Cuxh.xven, 
is  graphically  and  simply  told  in  his  narrative  published  last 
year  by  ^Messrs.  Longman. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  said.  After  the  death  of  Arbuthnot 
in  1820,  no  abbot  was  appointed,  and  the  house  was  governed 
successively  by  tw'o  aged  men,  F.  Marian  Graham  and  F. 
Benedict  Deasson,  as  Priors.  In  1836  there  were  five  young 
Scotsmen  receiving  their  education,  but  the  society  having 
been  recruited  by  the  profession  of  only  one  young  person  in 
1848,  the  Bavarian  government  began  seriously  to  take  steps 
for  possessing  themselves  of  this  ancient  institution.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  pages  will  have  shown  how  often  attempts  were  made  in 
the  course  of  its  existence  to  alienate  from  its  original  owners  a 
feeble  institution  existing  in  a  foreign  country,  poor  and  friend¬ 
less;  and  these  have  at  length  been  successful.  In  1848  the 
government  of  Bavaria,  founding  on  the  difficulty  of  perpetuating 
a  succession  of  Scottish  Benedictines,  determined  to  transfer 
the  establishment  to  Bavarian  members  of  that  order.  The 
Scottish  Vicars  Apostolic  resisted  on  the  plea  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  had  no  right  to  alienate  an  institution  intimately 
associated  with  such  a  school  fur  the  secular  education  of  Scots¬ 
men  as  was  the  foundation  of  Abbot  Fleming,  and  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  for  a  time  in  staving  off  the  evil  day  ;  but  within  the  last 
three  years  a  new  enemy,  in  the  form  of  the  Bishop  of  Ratisbon, 
has  succeeded  in  making  good  his  point  Finding  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  nunnery  of  the  Oberminster  a  very  insufficient 
episcopal  seminary,  he  determined  upon  possessing  himself  of 
the  Schotten  Kloster,  and  in  spite  of  a  spirited  protest  by  F. 
Anselm  Robert?on,  the  only  remaining  professed  Father,  and  the 
last  of  the  Scottisli  Benedictines,  this  prelate  has  induced  the 
Bavarian  government  to  possess  themselves  of  the  buildings,  and 
to  bestow  upon  the  Scotch,  in  lieu  of  all  their  possessions,  the 
inadequate  compensation  of  10,000/.  And  thus  the  venerable 
foundation  of  Marianus,  the  last  record  of  a  Scotic  civilisation 
of  nearly  a  thousand  years’  duration,  has  passed,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
for  ever  into  German  hands. 
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AVe  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  Scottish  colleges  on 
the  Continent  founded  after  the  Reformation. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  since 
the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  remains  yet  unwritten ; 
but  when  set  in  order,  it  will  be  the  record  of  patient  en¬ 
durance,  and  of  social  proscription  gallantly  borne  in  support 
of  religious  principle.  The  historian  Ranke  remarked  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  issue  of  the  great  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  ‘  II  a  bien  I'allu  que  I’eglise  Romainc 
‘  fut  conservee,  car  elle  contient  de  grantles  verites,  neces- 
‘  saires  an  coeur  de  I’homme,  et  surtout  au  cceur  de  la  femme.’ 
This  is  hardly  true  as  predicated  of  Scotland.  Perhaps,  as 
Sydney  Smith  said  of  a  strong-minded  lady,  the  hearts  of  the 
Scotch  women  were  made  of  brains.  In  any  case  the  position 
was  entirely  different  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  In  the 
former  country  the  various  risings  in  favour  of  the  old  religion, 
such  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  the  Devonshire  and 
Lincolnshire  insurrections,  showed  that  the  religious  instincts  of 
a  great  part  of  the  population  did  not  go  in  with  the  new  order 
of  things.  In  the  English  Reformation,  indeed,  the  strong 
Tudor  will,  aided  by  the  rapacity  of  the  newly  created  noblesse, 
used  very  skilfully  the  old  anti-Italian  feeling  of  the  country  to 
give  direction  to  the  great  intellectual  upheaving,  of  which 
Luther's  movement  was  as  much  an  indication  as  a  cause ;  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  little  individual  will  upon  the 
subject.  As  Mr.  Froude  says,  Catholicism  without  the  Pope 
was  what  England  wanted  in  the  latter  days  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  but  for  the  terrible  effect  on  the  English  mind  caused  by 
the  burnings  in  Queen  Mary’s  time,  her  successor  Elizabeth 
might  have  had  to  treat  with  the  Pope  for  the  conservation  of 
her  Anglican  system,  instead  of  having  all  her  days  to  humour 
and  to  manage  the  Puritans. 

It  was  entirely  different  in  Scotland.  The  old  Church,  as  in 
proportion  to  the  revenues  of  the  country  it  was  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe,  so  was  it  the  most  corrupt.  Conaeus,  out- 
and-out  defender  as  he  is  of  the  old  regime,  admits  this  in  its 
fulness : — 

‘Omnium  malorum  avaritia  nobilium  aniinos  sensim  invadens  ita 
omnia  infecit  atque  corrupit.  .  .  .  Abbates  et  episcopos  liberos  vix 
natos  et  adhuc  a  matre  rubentes  designare  .  .  .  vulgus  natura 
pigrum  ac  iners  ...  nil  minus  quam  sacrosancti  muneris  Episcopi 
cogitubant,  sed  ventrem  implere,  syrmata  dilatare,  et  subiimiora 
occupare  subsellia  .  .  .  his  omnibus  accedebat  libido  impotens 
sacratioribus  vitae  morumque  lues  teterrima.  In  multis  sacerdotum 
aedibus  scortum  publicum ;  pernoctabant  in  tabernis  viri  Deo  dicati : 
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iipc  a  sacrilege  luxu  tutus  erat  mntronarum  honos,  aut  virginalis 
pudur  .  .  .  pro  lueiidicantibus  niauducantes  dicti  I'ratres.’ 

Other  catises  conspired  to  make  the  Church  hateful.  It  had 
become  the  symbol  of  a  French  alliance,  which  aspired  to  be  a 
French  domination.  It  was  6ai)ped  by  many  influences  from 
Fngland,  religions  and  political  agents  being  constantly  em- 
j)loyed  to  undermine  it  in  every  way.  The  individual  genius  of 
one  man,  Knox,  impressed  itself  as  much  on  his  nation’s  mind 
in  the  way  of  progress,  as  that  of  the  great  emperor  Charles 
V.  in  his  own  dominions  told  in  the  way  of  reaction.  The 
most  rapacious  and  savage  nobility  upon  earth  glutted  itself 
without  scruple  on  the  episco[)al  and  abbatial  lands.  Wits, 
like  George  Buchanan,  in  Ciceronian  Latin  caught  up  the 
rei’rain  of  the  satire  which  had  been  set  to  ruder  measures  by 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount.  Popular  ballads  brought 
home  to  every  lieart  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the  covetous¬ 
ness  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  in  the  same  volumes  in 
which  the  coarse  popular  songs  were  set  to  godly  words,  and 
‘  John,  come  kiss  me  now  ’  was  endowed  with  a  spiritual  mean¬ 
ing,  and  the  holy  associations  of  the  sanctuary  were  sought  to 
be  substituted  for  those  of  the  tavern  or  of  the  village  green. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  the  old  Church  tunes  were  set  to  secular 
words,  to  strip  them  of  their  sacred  influence,  a  circumstance 
to  which,  it  has  been  thought,  Scottish  music  owes  much  of  its 
beauty  and  charm. 

Moreover,  the  already  powerful  engine  of  the  press  was  too 
much  neglected  by  the  Catholics.  The  excellent  sermons  of 
Adam  Elder,  or  Senior,  are  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  with  the  exception  of  Archbishop  Hamil¬ 
ton's  Catechism,  the  broadsheet  known  as  the  ‘  twapenny 
‘  faith,’  and  some  half-dozen  works  of  no  great  merit,  no 
evidence  remains  to  show  that  the  old  hierarchy  made  any 
attempt  to  use  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  direction  of 
appealing  to  the  consciences  and  religious  feelings  of  the  people. 
Even  the  pulpit,  then  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all  agents 
for  swaying  the  pojtular  mind,  was  not  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
old  religion,  although  old  Bishop  Crighton  of  Dunkeld  did 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  an  occasional  sermon  on  ‘  a  good 
‘  epistle  or  good  gospel,  that  setteth  forth  the  liberty  of  the  holy 
‘  Church.’  If  we  add  the  fact  that  there  were  a  few  religious 
disputations,  of  which  the  chief  were  those  of  Quentin 
Kennedy’,  abbot  of  Crossaguel,  and  Ninian  Winget  against 
Knox,  and  of  Friar  John  Black,  the  Dominican,  against 
AVillock,  we  have  stated  all  that  was  done  in  the  way  of 
appeal  to  the  intellect,  in  opposing  the  Protestant  aggression. 
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No  sooner  was  the  mass  al)olished,  and  the  old  creed  p\it 
down,  than  the  fiercest  intolerance  maintained  the  "round 
which  had  been  "alned.  Queen  Mary  herself  could  hardly 
obtain  permission  for  the  celebration  in  her  own  chapel  of  the 
rites  of  her  own  religion.  The  old  service  books  were  so  dili¬ 
gently  destroyed,  that  one  missal  only  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  *  Liber  de  Arbuthnott,’  remains  to  certify  the  nature  (>f  the 
worship  of  that  time.  Priests  w’ere  prosecuted  for  baptising  and 
marrying  ‘  in  the  auld  and  aboniinahlc  papist  manner.’  *  The 
vilest  of  the  people  were  employed  ‘  a-*  seekers  and  apprehenders 
‘  of  Ronaan  Catholics.’  f  ‘  Apostates  ’  from  the  Kirk  (a  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  in  1580,  showing  that  already  a  religions 
reaction  w’as  commencing)  were  to  be  punished  ‘  as  adulterers  :'X 
heavy  fines  were  inflicted  on  those  guilty  ‘of  using  of  pilgrim- 
‘  age  to  sotne  wells,  crosses,  and  chapels,  as  also  the  observing 
‘  of  the  festival  days  of  the  saints,  sometimes  nameit  tln  ir 
‘patrons;  in  setting  forth  of  bane  fires  and  singing  of  carols, 

‘  the  dregs  of  idolatry.’  §  Excommunication  Involving  the  most 
serious  temporal  consequences  was  most  freely  used,  nor  did  the 
introduction  of  the  milder  spirit  of  episcopacy  mend  matters, 
for  the  fame  of  the  otherwise  perfectly  respectable  Archbishop 
S|)ottiswoode  is  tarnished  by  his  complicity  in  the  judicial 
murder  of  the  Jesuit  Ogilvie. 

But  notwithstanding  the  antecedent  causes  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  the  intolerant  measures  taken  to  maintain  it,  the  old 
religion  was  not  stamped  out.  The  faith  of  so  many  centuries 
still  exercised  a  power  over  many  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
For  about  fifteen  years  after  the  legal  proscription  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  1560,  the  cause  seemed  paralysed.  Most 
of  the  clergy  who  did  not  conform  to  the  new  order  of  thiiigs 
fled,  some  to  England  |1,  ‘  where  a  great  number  of  monks  and 
‘  friars  were  officiating  as  curates  in  the  north  in  156.3  and 
‘  1565,’  some  to  the  Continent,  where  many  of  them  were  pro¬ 
moted  to  benefices,  or  took  their  places  among  the  scholars  of 
Euroi)C  as  professors  in  the  different  universities..  But  alter  a 
time,  when  the  severe  laws  were  not  put  in  execution,  or 
enforced  only  in  an  intermittent  way,  it  was  found  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  petrtion  of  the  Scotch  adheretl  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
In  1592,  according  to  a  paper  of  Burghley’s,  thirteen  of  the 
nobility  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  northern  counties  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  people,  ‘  were  attached  to  the  same  faith.’  ‘  All 


*  Chambers’s  Domestic  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  19.  f  Ibid.,  p.  98. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  141.  §  Ibid.,  p.  148. 
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‘  the  northern  ])art  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  counties  of 
‘  Inverness,  Caithness,  Sutherland  and  Aberdeen,  with  Moray, 

‘  and  the  sheriffdom  of  Buchan,  of  Angus,  of  Wigton,  and  of 
‘  Nithsdale,  were  cither  wholly,  or  for  the  gi'catcr  part,  in  the 
‘  interest  of  that  party.’ 

Under  the  severe  enactments  of  the  law  a  system  of  exterior 
conformity  to  the  reforuied  religion  combined  with  real  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  ancient  creed  very  extensively  obtained,  and  the 
records  of  the  Kirk  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  are  full  of 
perplexing  cases  of  relapse  and  occasional  conformity.  Even 
the  great  Catholic  nobles,  Iluntly,  Errol,  Angus,  Home  and 
Herries  were  not  left  unmolested.  In  1601  the  Assembly 
arranged  that  certain  ministers  should  plant  themselves  in  their 
families  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  from  their  errors— a 
pleasant  position  both  for  nobleman  and  minister;  while  four 
years  previously  to  this  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Errol  and 
Angus,  ‘  after  conference  with  the  brethren  appointed  to  deal 
‘  with  them,  and  hearing  the  W ord  at  the  places  appointed 
‘  them,  acknowledged  that  all  their  doubts  were  solved,  that 
‘  “  the  reformit  Kirk  of  Scotland  was  the  trew  Kirk,”  and  they 
‘  were  ready  to  join  themselves  thereto,  hear  the  Word,  partici- 
‘  pate  in  the  Sacraments,  and  obey  the  haill  discipline  of  the 
‘  Kirk.’  In  the  assembly  at  Linlithgow,  in  1608,  Iluntly, 
mighty  and  almost  regal  as  his  position  was  in  the  North,  was 
excommunicated  because  he  had  not  satisfied  the  Kirk  by  taking 
the  communion.  In  the  assembly  at  Aberdeen,  in  1616, 
Huntly  was  again  reconciled  to  the  Established  Cliurch,  having 
been  also  previously  absolved  from  excommunication  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  I  * 

Yet  with  all  this  there  was  a  gradual  reintroduction  of  the 
Human  Catholic  religion.  The  assembly  establishes  a  fast  on 
account  of  the  flocking  home  of  Jesuits  and  Papists,  and  the 
‘  defection  of  the  multitude  from  the  truth.’  It  witnesses  to  ‘  the 
‘  increase  of  papistry  daily  within  this  realme.’  ‘  TraflBquelng 
‘  Papists,  Jesuits, and  Seminary  Priests,’  go  about  ‘under  collour 
‘  and  pretexte  of  doctors  of  physicke  and  apothecaries,  deceiving 
‘  and  perverting  the  people  from  the  new  religion  profest 
‘  within  this  country.’  Anne  of  Denmark,  unable  to  obtain 
the  confession  to  which  as  a  Lutheran  she  had  been  accustomed 
(as  is  asserted)  secretly  conforms,  and  James,  partly  under  this 
influence,  partly  in  disgust  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Kirk,  begins 
that  inconsistent  course  of  intermittent  favour  and  persecution 
which  so  unfavourably  distinguishes  in  this  respect  the  policy  of 
the  house  of  Stuart. 

^  *  Miscellany,  Spalding  Club,  vol.  ii.  p.  lx. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Highlands  remained  untouched  by  the  new 
opinion^;.  On  the  principle  of  tlie  Northumbrian  squire,  who 
accounted  for  his  rcdigion  on  the  theory  that  the  roads  were 
very  bad,  and  that  the  Reformation  had  not  come  beyond  New¬ 
castle,  the  fastnesses  of  the  North  and  West  were  un visited  by 
the  preacher.  Indeed,  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  obtaining  ntinisters  even  for  the  more  civilised  shires,  and  the 
Gael  under  his  ehief  continued  to  adhere  to  that  form  of  belief 
which  has  so  many  attractions  for  the  Celtic  nature,  whether  it 
dominate  in  Paris,  or  starve  in  Connemara.  Lord  Macaulay’s 
picturesque  account  is  well  known,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  imputation  of  the  remains  of  old  paganism  which  he 
makes  is  not  overstated,  and  whether  there  was  any  peculiarity 
in  their  religion  which  may  not  now  be  found  in  the  simple 
Breton  peasant  who  makes  his  prayer  to  St.  Anne  at  Auray, 
or  in  the  poor  Irishman  who  toils  his  weary  way  to  the  island 
sanctuary  at  Lough  Dearg. 

In  the  Highlands  feudal  attachment  to  the  chief  strongly 
influenced  religion.  The  clans  generally  followed  their  leaders. 
The  traveller  who  at  the  present  day  passes  from  Ballachulish 
to  Luch  Lomond  has  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  In  a  few 
hours  he  passes  from  the  Stuart  country,  where  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  peo[)le  are  Episcopalians,  into  Glencoe,  where  they 
are  mainly  Macdonalds  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  finally  he 
emerges  into  the  Campbell  country,  where  they  are  Presby¬ 
terians  to  a  man.* 


*  A  story,  whether  true  or  not,  at  any  rate  ‘  ben  trovato,’  illustrates 
this.  In  the  i.sland  of  Barra,  Presbyterianism  is  said  to  go  by  the  name 
of  the  Keligion  of  the  yellow  stick.  The  reason  is  stated  to  have  been 
oil  tliis  wise.  Some  time  after  the  Reformation  the  laird  of  the  day 
conformed,  and,  representing  himself  as  elder  to  the  General  Assembly, 
used  to  combine  the  duty  of  that  office  with  an  indulsrence  in  the 
amusements  and  gaieties  of  the  Scottish  metrojiolis.  Meanwhile  the 
islanders  remained  unconverted,  and  having  been  turned  out  of  the 
old  parish  church  by  law,  had  built  themselves  a  sufficient  chapel. 
On  one  occasion  in  the  General  Assembly  an  ‘overture’  was  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  laird  of  Barra,  who  was  enjoying  the  light  of  the 
gospel  in  Edinburgh,  still  left  his  island  in  heathen  darkness,  and  it 
was  remitted  to  him  to  take  what  steps  he  thought  right  to  remedy 
the  evil.  The  story  goes  on  to  say,  that  on  his  return  he  stationed 
himself  of  a  Sunday  morning  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  roads 
which  led  re.spectively  to  church  and  chapel,  and  proceeded  with  his 
yellow  rattan  to  knock  down  any  of  the  people  who  presumed  to  go 
to  the  latter ;  and  so  the  island  was  converted,  and  its  faith  termed 
Creidimh  a  bhata  bhui,  the  Creed  of  the  yellow  stick ! 
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To  meet  a  condition  of  things  like  this,  we  liave  seen  that 
Scotland  was  filled  with  disguised  clergy.  The  hierarchy  seem 
never  to  have  exercised  any  episcopal  supervision  after  1560, 
though  Beton,  Arclibishop  of  Glasgow,  lived  till  1603  as  King 
James’s  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  Chisholm,  Bishop  of  Dunblane, 
survived  till  1630.  ‘  Between  1580  and  1600  Scotland  was 

‘  taken  possession  of  as  a  missionaiy  country  by  members  of  the 
‘  Jisuit,  Benedictine,  Franciscan,  Lazaritc,  and  Augustinian 
‘  orders,  into  which  many  of  the  refugee  clergy  had  retired.* 

The  life  of  these  ‘  tratfiqueing  priests  ’  must  not  have  been 
without  its  enjoyment.  There  is  a  great  truth  in  Walter  de 
Mapes’ 

Furto  dulciora  poma: 

and  it  is  said  that  the  zest  of  smuggling  and  poaching  very 
much  exceeds  the  inducement  from  actual  profit.  To  be 
conscious,  while  arrayed  in  the  buff  coat  of  the  trooper  of  the 
day,  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  higher  warfare,  the  warfare  of 
ideas — to  feel  as  they  dealt  out  the  coarse  medicines  and  simples 
of  the  medical  skill  of  the  times,  that  it  was  souls  they  really  came 
to  cure — to  seek  to  tliide  the  vigilance  of  the  government  by  a 
clever  disguise,  and  in  spite  of  penal  laws  and  cruel  enactnjents 
to  j)ull  the  strings  of  a  great  movement,  was  not  without  its 
charm  ;  and  then  they  had  high  hopes  and  unflinching  zeal. 
That  their  hopes  of  reconquering  the  lost  ground  were  at  least 
jdausible,  may  be  assumed  from  what  we  know  took  place  in 
Austria  and  other  continental  countries.  There  arc  no  chajtters 
in  Banke  more  remarkable  than  the  history  of  the  groat  Catholic 
reaction  after  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  remains  to  be  written 
in  its  fulness,  but  that  painstaking  historian,  as  well  as  Cesare 
Cantu,  has  given  us  enough  to  sliow  that  the  disguised  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wearily  toiling  over  the 
moorlands  of  Banffshire,  was  indulging  in  no  impossible  dream 
if  he  imagined  that  the  day  w'as  not  far  distant  when  the  new 
learning  would  break  down  under  its  internal  dissensions,  and 
the  old  faith,  purified  by  what  it  had  gone  through,  be  restored 
to  its  ancient  supremacy.  We  must  also  add  the  fact  that  the 
Keforniation  had  done  its  work  on  the  men  themselves.  From 
every  evidence  that  remains  to  us,  it  is  clear  that  thev  were 
men  of  personal  piety.  The  old  scandals  were  never  heard  of 
again.  Nothing  can  be  more  healthful  than  the  tone  of  Blackal’s 
narrative,  ahvays  making  allowance  for  the  habitual  life  of 
stratagem  and  the  atmosphere  of  disguise  in  w’hich  he  was 


*  BUckal's  Narrative,  pref.  xxv. 
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forced  to  live ;  and  the  books  of  devotion  printed  at  Douai 
and  elsewhere,  such  as  Adam  King’s  translation  of  Canisius, 
making  allowances  for  their  distinctive  doctrines,  breathe  a 
spirit  of  earnest  jnety.* 

Of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  different  orders  we  have 
little  cei'tain  knowledge.  Foremost  among  the  rest,  the 
Company  of  Jesus  put  forth  its  power  for  the  reconquest  of 
Scotland.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  and  records  of  assembly 
constantly  mention  ‘  the  Jesuites.’  Beside  the  ill-fated  John 
Ogilvy,  to  whose  tragic  end  we  have  already  alluded,  we  hear 
of  several  members  of  the  order.  In  February  1587-8  King 
James  has  a  five  hours’  disputation  with  James  Gordon,  a  Jesuit, 
uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  Robert  Abercromby,  a  Jesuit, 
becomes  confessor  to  Queen  Anne,  so  long  as  she  remains  in 
Scotland.!  In  1601  ‘sundry  Jesuits,  Seminary  Priests,  and 
‘  traffiqueing  Papists,  enemies  to  God’s  truth  and  all  Christian 
‘  government,’  are  stated  in  the  Privy  Council  records  to  be 
daily  creeping  into  the  country.  W.  Barclay  is  declared 
infamous,  and  banished  from  the  country,  for  the  crime  ‘of 
‘  being  present  at  two  masses  which  were  said  by  Mr.  Alexander 
‘  M‘\V’hirrie,  ane  Jesuit  priest.’  On  the  14th  August,  1615, 
three  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  tried  for  the  crime  of  enter¬ 
taining  in  their  houses  three  Jesuits,  of  whom  Ogilvie  was  one. 
Tliey  were  condemned  to  death,  but  sentence  was  commuted  to 
banishment  during  the  king’s  pleasure.  In  1622,  George  Mor¬ 
timer  is  detected,  and  after  lying  in  prison  at  Glasgow  ‘  so 
‘  heavily  diseased,  as  it  is  feared  he  will  hardly  if  ever  escape,’ 
is  manumitted  by  the  king,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  zealous 
Presbyterians. 

The  Jesuit  stations  in  the  north  were  Braemar,  Glengairn, 
Glentanar,  Strathglass,  and  Buchan.  The  Benedictine  mis¬ 
sionaries  came  mainlv'  from  Ratisbon.  David  Gray  is  stated  in 
the  ‘  Xecrologium  ’  to  be  the  first  who  went  to  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1596,  and  from  that  time  till  the  present  day  a  succession 
of  members  of  the  order  have  continued  the  work. 

AVhat  Lazarists,  Augustinians,  and  Franciscans  laboured  in 
Scotland  is  not  now  known.  Conajus  mentions  a  Dominican, 
John  Gray,  a  Franciscan,  Buonaventura  Hepburn,  and  three 
Capuchins,  Roger  Lindsay  and  the  two  sons  of  Lord  Forbes, 
both  of  whom  entered  religion  in  Flanders,  and  one  of  whom 
dying  from  his  exertions  during  the  plague,  has  been  enrolled 


•  Chambers’  Domestic  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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amon"  the  number  of  the  ‘  Beati,’  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
canonisation.  It  is  of  him  that  Thomas  Dempster,  in  very 
Scottish  fashion,  says  that  he  both  asks  and  expeets  his  prayers, 
because  he  was  his  cousin  through  the  Leslies  of  Balquhain ! 
TIjere  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  any  of  these  came  to 
Scotland,  llinuccini  describes,  in  exaggerated  language,  the 
mission  of  F.  Archangel  Leslie  to  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
magnifying  the  hamlet  of  Monymusk  into  a  great  city. 

The  influence  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  however,  on 
Scotland  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  few  Fathers  who  found 
their  way  into  this  country.  It  was  felt  by  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  matter,  that  beyond  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  actual  organisation  of  the  existing  religious  communities, 
something  special  must  be  done  to  keep  alive  the  ancient  faith 
in  Scotland.  The  condition  of  the  Catholics  in  that  country 
and  in  England  excited  the  deepest  commiseration  through 
Europe,  and  their  wrongs  were  used  as  political  capital  by  many 
of  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  The  newlv-rcvealed 
disclosures  from  Simancas  show  that  the  name  of  Iluntly  was 
quite  familiar  to  the  wily  Philip,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  piety  and  politics  of  foreign  Powers  should  combine 
to  make  some  distinct  effort  on  behalf  of  their  oppressed  co¬ 
religionists.  One  obvious  plan  was  the  foundation  of  semi¬ 
naries  for  the  education  of  a  native  priesthood,  and  also  of  such 
of  the  laity  as  could  escape  the  fangs  of  the  Presbyterian 
establishment ;  accordingly  we  find  that  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France  a  generation  had  scarcely  passed  from  the  date  of  the 
Keformation  before  they  were  in  active  operation. 

It  was  (luring  the  pontificate  of  that  able  administrator, 
Ypolito  Aldobrandino,  afterwards  called  to  tiie  Tiara  under  the 
title  of  Clement  VIII.,  just  after  the  successful  reconciliation 
of  Henry  IV.  and  his  acquisition  of  Ferrara,  that  the  Collegio 
Scozzese  was  founded  in  Home  ‘  with  the  view  of  providing 
‘  the  Catholic  youth  of  Scotland  with  a  Christian  and  religious 
‘  education,  which  the  circumstances  of  their  own  unhappy 
‘  country  did  not  then  permit  them  to  receive  at  home,  and  also 
‘  to  form  a  nursery  for  native  missionary  priests  destined  to  the 
‘  labours  of  the  Scottish  Mission.’  It  was  put  under  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Camillo  Borghese,  afterwards  Paul  V., 
and  was  opened  in  1602,  with  eleven  students.  In  1604  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Via  Felice,  where  it  now  stands;  and  in 
the  next  year  Paul  V.  annexed  to  it  the  property  of  the  llos- 
])ital  of  the  Scottish  Nation.  Cardinal  Barberini,  afterwards 
Urban  VIIL,  was  its  second  protector.  In  1615  it  was  placed 
under  the  government  of  Scottish  priests  of  the  Society  of 
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Jesus,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  two  Italians  were 
appointed,  continued  to  direct  tlie  seminary  till  1724.  The  first 
rector  was  F.  Patrick  Anderson,  a  maternal  nephew  of  the 
well-known  Bishop,  John  Lesley,  of  Ross.  He  was  author 
of  ‘  The  Ground  of  the  Catholicke  and  Roman  Religion  in 
‘the  Word  of  God,  1623,  4to.’  In  1644  the  church  was 
erected  at  the  charge  of  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly,  and  in 
1664  the  college  acquired  a  farm  at  Marino,  as  a  country 
residence  for  the  students  during  vacation.  In  1674  the  college 
was  presided  over  by  F.  William  Aloysius  Leslie,  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Balquhain.  He  is  author  of  a  ‘Life  of  St. 

‘  Margaret  of  Scotland,’  in  Italian,  written  wdth  reference  to 
her  canonisation  about  this  time.  In  1681  Barberini,  the  Pope’s 
nephew,  dying.  Cardinal  Thomas  Howard  of  Norfolk  became 
protector  in  his  room.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cardinals  Sacri- 
panti  and  Falconieri.  In  1712  F.  William  Clerk,  afterwards 
rector  of  the  Scots  College  at  Madrid,  and  confessor  of  Philip 
V.,  became  rector.  The  college,  as  was  natural,  was  the  object 
of  tfie  Interest  of  the  exiled  Royal  Family.  Queen  Mary 
Beatrice  endowed  it  with  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  jour¬ 
neys  of  the  students  to  Scotland.  In  1717  ‘James  III.,  our 
‘  king,’  assisted  at  a  solemn  service,  at  which  Clement  XL 
officiated,  and  in  1718  the  obsequies  of  ‘our  queen  and  the 
‘  pious  mother  of  our  king  ’  were  celebrated  in  the  church  to 
which  she  had  been  so  munificent  a  benefactress.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773,  the  college  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Italian  secular  priests;  and  the  students,  instead 
of  attending  the  lectures  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  studied  at  the 
Propaganda,  while  some  of  them  w’ere  put  under  the  cai‘e  of 
the  Irish  Franciscans  at  St.  Isidore.  This  arrangement  being 
found  unsatisfactory,  in  1781  Bishop  Hay  from  Scotland  had 
recourse  to  the  Pope  to  redress  what  was  felt  to  be  an  evil, 
and  in  1793  the  Abbe  Maepherson,  well  known  for  more 
than  half  a  century  to  the  English  visitors  at  Rome,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ecclesiastical  agent  for  the  Scottish  Mission. 

From  1798  till  1814  the  college,  so  far  as  the  education  of 
the  students  was  concerned,  was  virtually  suspended  by  the 
French  occupation  ;  but  the  formality  of  the  Protectorate  was 
still  maintained,  that  office  being  held  first  by  Cardinal  Altieri, 
and  then  by  Cardinal  Erskine,  of  the  Erskinesof  Cambo,  in  Fife- 
shire.  The  Abbe  Maepherson,  at  the  Peace,  being  appointed 
rector,  students  were  entered  in  1820,  and  continued  there  till 
the  death  of  the  next  su|)erior,  Angus  Macdonald,  when,  no 
Scotchman  being  appointed,  the  students  were  transferred 
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to  the  Propaganda.  '  In  1838  Macpherson  wag  appointed  a 
second  time,  and  the  funds  being  improved  by  the  falling  in 
of  some  legacies  left  by  Cardinal  York,  the  number  of  students 
was  increased.  The  rector  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  superior.  Dr.  Grant.  It  is  said  that 
the  lOjOOOf.  received  for  St.  James’s,  llatisbon,  is  to  be  laid  out 
on  the  College  Scozzese.* 

But  the  ever-active  Society  did  not  confine  its  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Scotch  to  the  superintendence  of  a  college  in  Rome.  The 
Company,  which  still  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  its  Spanish 
paternity,  though  the  astute  Clement  had  begun  to  develope 
and  foster  the  French  clement  within  it,  did  not  neglect  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution  in  Madrid 
itself.  Spain  was  beginning  to  decay  under  the  indolence  of 
Philip  Ill.  and  the  mismanagement  of  his  minister,  Lerma; 
but  it  was  in  entire  consonance  with  the  will  of  all  orders  of 
the  State  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  Mission  in 
Scotland.  According  to  Dr.  Oliver  (‘  Collection  towards  illus- 
‘trating  the  Biography  of  Scotch,  English  and  Irish  Jesuits,’ 
p.  15.):— 

‘Much  misconception  prevails  about  the  Scotch  College  which 
formerly  existed  at  Madrid.  The  truth  appears  to  be  tliat  a  royal 
palace  in  that  city,  not  being  found  sufficiently  commodious  for  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign,  was  appropriated  in  the  first  place  to  the 
use  of  the  Scottish  Embassy,  and  was  so  used  for  very  many  years; 
that  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  tlie  Crown  of  England  in  1603, 
the  palace  was  abandoned  by  the  Scotch  ambassador;  that  King 
Philip  111.  proceeded  to  allot  one  side  of  the  building  to  the  purposes 
of  a  ^‘otch  college,  under  the  direction  of  Scotch  Jesuit.^,  and  ordered 
that  the  other  three  sides  should  be  let  out  to  their  tenants,  and  that 
the  rents  thus  arising  should  go  to  the  support  of  the  said  college. 

•  Rectors  of  the  Scottish  College  in  Rome : — 

1615.  F.  Patrick  Anderson 
1622.  P.  Geo.  Elphinstone 
1644.  F.  William  Christie 
1646.  F.  Francis  l)enip>ter 
1649.  F.  Andrew  Lesley 
1652.  F.  Adam  Gordon 
1655.  F.  Gilbert  'I'albot,  or 
George  Uisset 
1658.  F.  F.  Dempster,  bis 
1663.  F.  Gilbert  Talbot,  bis 

1670.  F.  .lohn  Strachan 

1671.  F.  Hector  C.  <le  Marinis 
1674.  F.  W.  Aloys.  Lesley 


1688.  F.  Andrew  Mackay 
1692.  F.  W.  A.  Lesley,  bis 
1698.  F.  James  Forbes 
1701.  F.  Didacus  Calc.meus 
1704.  F.  John  liapt.  Nasellus 
1708.  F.  Thomas  Fyffe 
1712.  F.  W.  Clerk 
1721.  F.  Alex.  Ferguson 
IS  1 8.  Paul  Maepherson 
1826.  Angus  Macdonald 
1834.  Paul  Maepherson,  bis 
1846.  Alex.  Grant,  D.D. 
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The  king  of 'Spain  was,  therefore,  the  founder.*  Yet  some  ether 
individuals,  especially  Col.  Sempill,  were  very  great  benefactors. f 
Un'il  1733  the  liouse  was  invariably  governed  by  Jesuits,  when  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  the  community  should  be  transferred  to 
Duuai,  with  the  libi-rty  of  receiving  the  rents  as  before.  The  fathers 
at  D.iuai  so  continued  to  receive  the  rents  until  their  expulsion  from 
Douai  by  the  French  Government  about  thirty-two  years  luter.’J 

This  refers  to  the  expul.sion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  Upon  this  event,  an  asylum  was  found  for 
the  institution  at  Dinant,  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  Prince-bishopric 
of  Liege,  where,  after  a  presidency  held  first  by  F.  J.  Pepper, 
and  tlien  by  F.  George  Maxwell,  they  were  involved  in  the 
general  suppression  of  the  Order  by  Ganganelli,  in  1773. 

Dr.  Oliver’s  statement,  which,  it  will  he  observed,  is  put 
forth  with  tlic  marks  of  uncertainty,  needs  a  certain  degree 
of  correction.  We  are  enabled  from  the  very  best  authority  to 
correct  it.  The  Scots  College  at  Madrid  was  actually  founded 
by  Colonel  William  Sempill,  a  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  that 
name,  being  son,  brother,  and  uncle  of  the  successive  barons. 
He  began  life  as  a  page  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  and  continued 
in  her  Court  till  her  evil  days  began,  when  he  passed  over  to 
Flanders  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Some  years  after,  by  the  direction  of  his  queen  from 
her  English  prison,  he,  with  many  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
officers  and  soldiers,  abandoned  the  Orange  for  the  Spanish 
service.  Sempill  signalised  the  change  by  an  act  of  skill  and 
courage,  celebrated  by  almost  all  the  historians  of  the  times,  in 
procuring  the  surrender  to  the  Spanish  Crown  of  a  fortified 


*  ‘  One  Brugh,  a  Scottsman  and  a  kynd  of  convertite,  gave  me  the 
following  account  of  the  rents  of  the  Scots  Colledge  in  Spain : — 

‘Tliey  have  500  crowns  from  the  Bishop  of  Gales.  A  marquis 
gives  1,100  ducats,  every  one  8  ryalls.  From  a  countrie  villadge 
they  have  17,000  or  18,0(X)  ryalls,  every  ryall  being  about  3d.,  or  a 
groate.’  (^Dennistoun  MSS.  1684.) 

f  Cocteus  gives  a  curious  account  of  this  Sempill.  According  to 
his  account  he  was  sent  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  James  VI. 
and  the  Infanta  Isabel ;  on  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  escaped  with  much 
difficulty ;  and  he  lived  and  died  in  Spain  under  the  protection  of  £1 
Conde-duque  Don  Caspar  Guzman  OHvarez. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  supply  the  list  of  the  rectors  of  the  Madrid 
College,  but  we  meet  with  the  names  of  F.  Hugh  Semple,  sen.,  F. 
Hugh  Semple,  jr.,  F.  Fred.  Marshall,  F.  John  Seton,  sen.,  F.  John 
Seton,  jr.,  F.  James  Anderson,  F.  Wm.  Grant,  F.  Alexander  Clerk, 
also  Hector  at  Rome,  who  became  confessor  to  the  hypochondriacal 
Philip  V.  in  1726. 
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town  not  far  from  Brussels.  This  obtained  for  him  the 
connnission  of  Colonel  from  the  Prince  of  Parrasu  Ever  after, 
during  a  long  life,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  doing  duty  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  He 
married  a  Spanish  lady,  Maria  de  Ledesma,  with  whom,  in  the 
evening  of  life,  he  settled  himself  at  Madrid.  Having  no 
family,  he  and  his  wife  resolved  to  dedicate  their  means  to 
found  and  endow  a  college  for  the  education  of  Scotch  youths, 
who,  after  receiving  the  priesthood,  might  return  to  their  native 
land,  and  there  maintain  and  propagate  the  Catholic  faith.  As 
the  Spanish  Government  owed  him  heavy  arrears  of  pensions 
and  pay  for  his  lengthened  services,  he  accepted,  as  partial  pay¬ 
ment  of  these,  the  property  of  a  large  house  in  the  heart  of 
Madrid,  which  had  formerly  been  the  personal  property  of 
Philip  II.,  and  had  passed  ns  part  of  his  succession  to  his  exe¬ 
cutors,  from  whom  Sempill  received  it.  He  repaired,  and  in  a 
manner  rebuilt  it,  and  then  established  his  projected  college. 
The  college  was  founded  in  1627  by  a  joint  deed  of  Colonel 
Sempill  and  his  lady.  The  college  was  ojwned  about  the  time 
of  the  Colonel’s  death,  in  1633,  and  continued  to  be  governed 
by  Scotch  or  Spanish  Jesuits  till  1734.  Few  students,  how¬ 
ever,  were  educated  in  it,  and  scarcely  any  clergy  came  from  it 
during  that  time.  An  arrangement  was  then  made  between 
the  Madrid  establishment,  by  which  the  former,  sending  to 
Douai  the  students  that  were  at  Madrid,  obliged  itself  to  remit 
yearly  to  Douai  a  certain  portion  of  its  revenue,  in  return  for 
the  education  by  the  Douai  House  of  a  certain  number  of 
students  to  fulfil  Colonel  Sempill’s  intentions.  The  Madrid 
establishment  still  continued  to  maintain  two  fathers  and  two 
servants,  who  administered  the  funds  and  fulfilled  the  local 
obligations.  The  nominal  rector  for  the  most  part  was  a 
Spanish  Jesuit  till  1776.  The  branch  institution  which  re¬ 
mained  in  Madrid,  the  Irish,  who  had  a  college  at  Alcala,  tried 
to  seize  in  the  same  way  that  they  tried  to  grasp  Ratisbon. 

AVhen  the  goods  of  the  Jesuits  were  confiscated  in  Spain, 
in  the  year  1767,  an  exception  was  made  by  Charles  III. 
in  favour  of  properties  of  which  they  had  been  administra¬ 
tors  only ;  and  consequently  the  funds  of  both  these  semi¬ 
naries  were  spared,  and  the  colleges  themselves  put  under  the 
administration  of  Scottish  secular  priests,  who,  first  under 
Mr.  Robert  Gnant,  and  then  under  Mr.  John  Farquharson, 
continued  the  work  of  education.  But,  so  little  communication 
had  there  been  between  Madrid  and  Scotland,  that  the  Scottish 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  did  not  know  that  they  possessed  the 
^ladrid  House,  and  of  course  no  one  appeared  to  claim  it  for 
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some  years;  but,  as  the  Spanish  Government  was  desirous  to 
comply  with  the  intentions  of  the  founder,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  great  Order  having  jdaced  the  various  buildings  which  it 
had  possessed  at  the  disjwsition  of  the  Crown,  the  magnificent 
house  at  Valladolid,  which  was  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
Suarez,  the  greatest  of  the  theologians,  and  Puente,  the  most 
devout  of  the  mystical  writers  of  the  Institute  of  Ignatius,  had 
resided,  was  made  over  to  the  Scotch,  together  with  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  formed  one  of  the  strategical 
positions  in  the  Peninsular  Avar.  This  was  brought  about  by 
the  good  offices  of  Dr.  Philip  Perry,  head  of  the  English  Col¬ 
lege  there,  who,  having  given  notice  to  the  Scotch  bishops  of 
the  existence  of  the  benefaction,  Mr.  John  Geddes,  afterwards 
bishop,  Avas  sent  out  in  1772  Avith  twelve  students.*  There  the 
Scotch  College  has  continued  ever  since  ;  and  the  visitor  to  the 
capital  of  Old  Castile,  should  he  be  present  at  any  of  the 
services  in  the  solemn  cinque-cento  cathedral,  will  observe  among 
the  swarthy  Avorshippers  fair,  open,  and  ingenuous  countenances, 
which  recall  to  him  his  native  land ;  and  should  his  curiosity 
lead  him  to  visit  the  college  itself,  he  Avill  be  received  Avith  the 
courteous  welcome  of  his  countrymen,  Avho,  expatriated  by  a  long 
absence  from  their  homes,  have  not  forgotten  those  virtues  of 
hospitality  which  are  said  to  distinguish  the  untravellcd  Scot. 

Proximity  to  Britain,  as  Avell  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
politics  of  the  day,  made  France  the  most  natural  country  for 
the  foundation  of  seminaries.  Bheims,  Douai,  and  St.  Omer 
are  household  words  in  the  history  of  England,  from  the  final 
rupture  betAveen  Elizabeth  and  the  See  of  Rome,  down  to  the 
days  of  the  infamous  Titus  Oates  and  the  Popish  Plot.  As 
regards  Scotland,  the  bitter  recollections  of  the  Guises,  and  the 
new-born  zeal  of  Henry  IV.,  alike  induced  them  to  interfere 
in  the  religious  settlement  of  a  country  at  this  period,  so  far  as 
its  civilisation  Avas  concerned,  almost  entirely  French. 

The  conveniences  of  the  situation  suggested  to  William  Allen, 


*  The  rectorate  of  Mr.  Geddes  terminated  in  1780  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Episcopate,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Cameron,  who  in  1798  was  raised  to  the  same  office  as  Coadjutor. 
Bishop  Cameron  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  John  Gordon,  avIio  in 
1809  was  forced  to  abandon  Spain  in  consequence  of  his  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  insurgents  against  the  French. 
During  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  war  the  house  was  without  students. 
The  next  rector  Avas  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cameron,  who  dying  in 
1833  was  succeeded  by  the  present  excellent  rector,  the  Rev.  John 
Cameron. 
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first  Principal  of  St,  ^fary  Hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Car¬ 
dinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  1568,  that  Douai,  at  this  time 
a  Spanish  possession,  was  the  fittest  place  for  estahlishino  a 
school  for  the  purpose  of  educating  for  the  priesthood  the 
Roman  Catholic  youth  of  England,  who  were  boun<l  by  oath 
to  go  upon  the  mission  ‘  aniuiarum  sacrandarum  causa.’  Philip 
II.  gave  his  consent,  and  into  it  Scottish  refugees  were  also 
received.  In  1575,  Don  Luis  de  Zuniga  y  Reqiiesens,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Low  Countries,  yielding  to  the  representations  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  ordered  its  dissolution,  whereupon  Allen 
immediately  obtained  authority  for  its  transfer  to  Rheinig, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  princes  of  Guise,  the  Grand  Cardinal 
at  that  time  l)eing  archbishop  of  that  see.  Rut  three  years 
later,  in  1578,  England  having  thrown  herself  into  the  cause 
of  the  revolted  provinces,  no  opposition  was  made  by  Sjiain  in 
the  next  year  to  the  establishment  of  a  Scotch  college  at  DouaL 
It  was  nominally  founded  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  she, 
being  then  in  captivity,  gave  it  nothing  but  her  name.  When, 
at  the  peace  of  Vervins,  in  1598,  France  and  Spain  mutually 
restored  their  conquests,  the  existence  of  the  college  was  se¬ 
cured,  and  the  Pope  placed  it  under  the  management  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Previously  to  this  a  small  community  was  founded  at  Lou¬ 
vain  for  his  Scottish  countrymen  by  Dr.  Cheyney,  a  Canon  of 
Tournay,  in  1576.  It  was  removed  first  to  Pont-u-Mousson 
by  permission  of  Clement  VIII.,  then  to  Douai,  and,  after  a 
short  stay,  it  was  removed  again  to  Louvain,  where  it  remained 
till  1608,  when  it  finally  was  re-established  in  Douai.  On  the 
return  of  the  community  to  Douai,  the  members  applied  to 
Philip  III.  of  Spain  for  permission  to  purchase  a  site  for  the 
erection  of  a  college,  which  was  graciously  accorded  to  them, 
with  a  considerable  benefaction ;  and  funds  were  eventually 
supplied  to  them  by  llippolytus  Curll,  son  of  the  Secretary  of 
Queen  Mary,  who  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  property,  60,000 
florins,  to  the  use  of  the  este.blishment.  He  was  aj)pointed 
Rector  in  1633,  and  died  in  1638.  The  college  was  governed 
by  a  series  of  Jesuit  Fathers,  one  of  whom,  James  Forbes, 
became  chaplain  to  King  James  during  the  period  of  his 
residence  at  Holy  rood  in  1686.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
Order,  it  came  to  be  governed  by  secular  priests.* 


•  Tlie  names  of  such  rectors  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  are 
ns  follows: — John  Robe,  Robert  Gale,  Thomas  Robe,  Gilbert  Innes, 
James  Forbes,  Stephen  Maxwell,  Francis  Xavier  Strachan,  William 
Christie,  David  Fairful,  and  Robert  Fordyce.  Bishop  John  Cbis- 
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Beside  tlie  purposes  for  which  the  college  at  Douai  was  es- 
tablUhed,  in  the  latter  days  of  its  existence  it  exercised  an 
influence  over  Scotland  which  was  never  contemplated  by  its 
founders.  It  became  a  common  practice  to  send  the  sons  of 
tlie  episcopalian  lairds  who  adhered  to  the  Stuarts,  especially 
after  the  affairs  of  1715  and  1745,  to  receive  their  education 
there.  There  were  ugly  oaths  to  be  taken  at  home  on  entering 
the  Universities  ;  not  to  mention  that  Scottish  education  at  that 
time  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  lawyers  sought  a  legal  edu¬ 
cation  at  Leyden,  and  the  Jacobites  sent  their  sons  to  Douai. 
What  was  begun  from  political  necessity  was  continued  from 
mutual  convenience  ;  and  as  no  undue  attempts  at  proselytism 
were  made,  the  system  suited  well  the  interests  of  either  party. 
The  Fathers  found  it  to  their  profit  to  receive  the  well-born 
pensioners  from  Scotland,  who  might  in  after  life  facilitate  the 
labours,  or  at  least  mitigate  the  difficulties  of  the  missionaries, 
in  remembrance  of  their  early  days ;  the  young  Scotsmen 
obtained  an  education  which,  so  far  as  manner  and  bearing  were 
concerned,  very  much  exceeded  anything  which  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  home ;  and  old  people  now  delight  to  call  to  mind  the 
fine  carriage  and  graceful  address  of  some  of  those  who  had 
obtained  the  foreign  training.  These  were  at  best  but  sad  days 
for  the  Jacobite  gentry.  Heavy  disabilities  lay  upon  them; 
they  could  take  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  country  ;  agri¬ 
culture  was  not  then  the  science  it  has  since  become  ;  and  men 
strove  to  forget  the  ruin  of  their  cause  in  wine  and  in  healths 
pledging  their  absent  king.  But  with  all  this  moral  degrada¬ 
tion,  it  w'as  something  that  refinement  and  high  breeding 
remained.  The  elegance  of  the  ancien  regime  shed  its  lustre 
over  what  was  otherwise  unlovely  ;  and  the  men  vvho  were  far 
from  awake  to  the  duties  of  their  position  at  least  remembered 
that  they  w'ere  gentlemen. 

Of  course  there  were  many  much  better  specimens  among 
them — men  of  piety,  worth,  and  intellect.  As  we  recall  the 
names  of  the  Betons  of  Blebo,  the  Murrays  of  Ochtertyre,  the 
Guthries  of  Craigie,  and  many  more,  the  memory  of  many  still 
living  rests  on  the  amiable  Colonel  Spens  of  Craigsanquhar,  the 
last  survivor  of  those  Douai  students,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  about  the  year  1848.  When  Spens  was  at  Douai,  the 
Superior  was  the  Abbe  Farquharson,  a  man  of  elegant  man¬ 
ners  and  much  respected  by  every  one.  He  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar,  and  so  popular  among  the  people,  that  at  the 


holm,  a  name  still  recollected  in  the  Highlands,  was  one  of  the  last 
men  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Douai. 
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breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1785,  when  the 
clergy  were  in  great  danger,  his  escape,  and  that  of  the  Scotch 
collegians,  was  facilitated  by  the  inhabitjints  of  the  town.  He 
escaped  with  them  in  disguise,  and  after  many  perils  succeeded 
in  reaching  England.  Colonel  Spens  used  to  relate  that  once, 
standing  at  his  own  door,  he  saw  in  the  distanee  a  tall,  hand¬ 
some  man  of  fine  presence  coming  up  the  avenue.  Viewing 
him  through  a  glass,  he  said  to  his  wife,  ‘  If  I  thought  he  were 
‘  alive,  1  should  say  that  that  w’as  my  good  old  tutor  the  Abbe; 

*  but  I  fear  that  he  has  perished.’  However,  his  surmise  was 
a  true  one,  and  he  immediately  had  to  Avelcome  his  ancient 
instructor.  This  was  in  1792.  Farquharson  died  at  Elgin,  at 
a  very  advanced  period  of  life. 

At  the  Peace  in  1815,  the  claim  of  the  Abbe  Farquharson 
amounted  to  1,484,363  francs.  The  tradition  in  Douai  is  that 
this  indemnity  was  paid  by  France;  but  that  so  fearful  was  the 
English  Government  of  jworaoting  the  interests  of  Popery,  that 
they  gave  it  to  George  IV.  to  build  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
with.  This  is  not  correct.  The  fate  of  the  Scotch,  English, 
and  Irish  establishments  in  France  Avas  a  hard  one.  They  Avere 
deprived  of  their  property  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  as  belonging  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain ;  but  on  the  Peace 
it  Avas  held  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  any  share  of  the 
indemnity,  because  they  held  their  property  under  the  letters 
patent  of  the  King  of  France,  and  not  as  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen. 

The  Scotch  College  at  Douai  is  still  used  for  a  religious  pur¬ 
pose.  It  forms  a  Convent  de  I’Union,  an  aggregation  of 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  which  has  been 
organised  throughout  the  north  of  France  by  the  energy  of  a 
simple  priest.  Some  of  the  Scottish  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
are  said  to  be  now  educated  by  the  English  Benedictines,  Avho 
have  still  a  large  and  flourishing  establishment  there.  The 
Bishop  of  Arras,  and  some  of  the  prelates  of  the  northern  sees 
in  France,  train  a  few  students  free  of  expense,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Scotch  property,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
allude,  goes  to  support  some  more  at  Issy  and  St.  Sulpice. 

The  Scots  College  at  Paris  originated  in  an  endowment  given 
by  David,  Bishop  of  Moray,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  Avas  increased  by  his  successor,  Robert  Pilmore. 
Its  foundation  Avas  confirmed  by  Philip  le  Bel  in  1326,  and 
under  the  name  of  Grisy  formed  part  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  Till  the  Reformation,  the  bishops  of  Moray  for  the  time 
patronatus,  appointed  the  directors  and  superiors.* 

- — - ^ m - — 

*  See  Keith’s  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  141. 
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It  was  placed  under  the  visitation  of  the  Chartreuse,  and  the 
libraries  of  both  institutions  became  the  receptacles  of  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Jacobites  of  Britain.  ‘  They 
‘  became  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  private  royal  memoirs  and 
*  diplomacy  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  and  the  collections 
‘  altogether  were  regarded  with  something  almost  of  a  supersti- 
‘  tious  reverence  by  the  Catholic,  the  nonjuror,  and  the  Jaco- 
‘bite,  and  with  much  intelligent  interest  by  those  who  valued 
‘them  as  the  material  for  future  history.’*  These  were  much 
appreciated  by  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  alumni  of  the 
College,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Innes  of  Drumgask  (1662-1744), 
whose  ‘  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  North 
‘  Britain,’  and  ‘  The  Civil  .and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scot- 
‘  land,’  are  the  soundest  and  most  accurate  books  of  the  j)eriod 
on  the  subject  of  Scottish  antiquities  f,  and  still  arc  of  the 
highest  authority.  Many  of  his  relations  were  connected  with 
the  college,  either  as  superiors  or  students ;  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  whom  was  Lewis  Innes,  the  confidential  secretary 
of  the  son  of  James  II.  X  Of  the  principals,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names: — Robert  Barclay  of  1662 ;  Lewis  Innes,  resig. 
and  ob.  1738;  Whitford,  son  of  Walter  Whitford,  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  1738  ;  George  Innes,  1752;  John  Gordon,  ob.  1777. 

Alexander  Gordon,  in  1792,  refused  to  take  the  republican 
oath,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  college  escaped  to  Scotland. 
Alexander  Innes  alone  remained,  and  being  imprisoned  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  by  the  opportune  death  of  Robespierre  the  day 
before  his  intended  execution.  He  became  principal  of  the 
college,  and  died  in  1803. 

The  measures  taken  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  colleges  in 
France  were  as  follows: — On  June  5,  1790,  Lord  Robert 
Fitzgerald,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Comte  de  Montmorin  to 
demand  that  the  Irish  and  Scots  colleges  in  Paris  should  be 
exempt  from  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  observing 
that  they  were  not  French,  but  English,' in  their  origin.  The 
Comite  Ecclcsiastiquc  in  October  of  the  same  year,  presented 
its  report  on  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  religious  establish¬ 
ments  in  France.  Their  number  amounted  to  twenty-eight, 
comprising  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  colleges.  The  sum-total 
of  their  revenues  was  329,000  livres,  which  supported  about 
150  individuals. 

*  Registrum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis,  preface. 

t  Preface,  T.  Innes’s  Civil  .and  Ecclesiastical  History. 

J  Four  letters  of  some  interest  from  Lewis  Innes  to  Lord  Mid' 
dleton  from  January  to  May  1713,  are  preserved  among  the  Nairne 
Papers  in  the  Bodleiau  Library,  vol.iv.  No.  49. 
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The  Scotch  colleges  at  Doua’i  and  Paris  were  united  by  the 
law  24  Vendeniaire  an  XL,  and  a  joint  establishment  with 
the  Irish  sought  to  be  formed.  During  the  first  consulate  of 
Kapoleon  the  presidency  was  bestowed  upon  Robert  Watson 
of  Elgin,  whose  connexion  wltli  the  Stuart  papers,  political 
career,  and  strange  suicide  at  eighty-eight,  when  seventeen 
wounds  were  found  u|)on  his  boily,  form  incidents  in  a  life  of 
almost  unsurpassed  adventure. 

‘  The  college  was  never  restored  to  the  condition  it  was  in  before 
the  French  Revolution.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  property  w-as 
lost  for  ever  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Scotland  succeeded  in 
saving  the  rest.  The  institution  itself  no  longer  exists,  but  the 
manor  near  Paris  still  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Mission — a  link  con¬ 
necting  the  present  day  with  the  age  of  liruce.’ 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked  what  has  been  the 
result  of  all  the  efforts  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ?  What 
have  Ratisbon,  Rome,  Valladolid,  Doual,  and  Paris  done  by 
their  nearly  three  hundred  years’  strenuous  labour  for  the  cause 
of  the  old  religion  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  strife  of  tongues,  in 
the  babel  of  theological  discussion  which  has  afflicted  Scotland, 
what  position  does  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  hold  to-day? 
We  answer  in  the  language  of  a  witness,  impartial,  but  not 
unsympathising : — 

‘Lord  Clarendon,’  remarks  the  eminent  Dr.  Diillinger,  ‘said  in  liis 
time  (1660)  of  the  Scotch,  “that  their  whole  religion  consisted  in  a 
“  hatred  of  Popery.”  That  “  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  the  Man  of  Sin, 
“  and  the  Child  of  Perdition,”  and  tliat,  consequently,  all  who  attach 
themselves  to  it  are  lost,  has  always  been,  where  Calvinism  pre¬ 
vailed,  received  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  it  stands  as  such  in  the 
Westminster  Confession.  All  classes  and  authorities,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  temporal,  have,  since  the  victory  of  the  Reformation,  always 
zealously  co-operated  to  destroy  the  Catholic  religion.  But  in  this 
they  have  not  succeeded.  In  the  year  1700  every  priest  who  returned 
from  banishment  was  condemned  to  death ;  and  old  men  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  had  ventured  to  give  their  religious  services  to 
poor  Catholic  Highlanders,  languished  away  their  lives  in  pestiferous 
dungeons.  The  old  Church  stands,  nevertheless;  and  it  has  in  recent 
times — mainly  through  Irish  immigration — considerably  increased, 
and  its  churches  and  chapels  have  arisen  from  87,  in  the  year  1848, 
up  to  183,  in  the  year  1859.’* 


Dellinger’s  The  Church  and  the  Churches,  ed.  MacCabe,'p.  197. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Instructions  to  the  Commissioners  for  Emanci¬ 
pation  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  1862. 

2.  The  President’s  Message  to  Congress  on  his  Plan  of  Gradual 
Emancipation:  July,  1862. 

3.  Official  Report  on  the  Freedrnen  of  South  Carolina  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Washington:  1862. 

4.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Education  Commission  for  Freed- 
men.  Boston:  May,  1863. 

5.  Circulars  of  the  Freedrnen’ s  Inquiry  Commissioners,  appointed  . 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States :  August,  1863. 

^wo  years  ago  we  treated  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
that  portion  of  the  negro  race  *  which  has  already  past, 
or  is  about  to  pass,  through  the  critical  transition  from  slavery 
to  freedom  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  The  emancipated 
negroes  of  the  West  Indies  were  our  chief  subject  in  that 
article,  not  only  because  we  were  discussing  a  book  relating  to 
tliose  colonies,  but  because,  in  studying  the  case  of  our  own 
former  slaves,  we  stood  on  a  solid  ground  of  fact ;  whereas,  in 
regard  to  the  case  of  the  negroes  still  enslaved  in  America,  we 
had  no  certainty  of  the  accuracy  of  any  expectations  we  might 
form,  or  of  the  degree  of  fitness  for  the  duties  of  freedom  which 
the  process  of  emancipation  might  disclose  among  them.  The 
intervening  two  years  have  changed  the  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  race  in  the  United  States  to  an  extent  which 
few  living  men  expected  to  witness  with  their  own  eyes ;  and 
with  the  changes  have  come  results  which  render  speculation 
on  the  future  of  the  American  negro  much  less  wild  or  vague 
than  it  could  ever  have  been  before.  We  propose  to  consider 
some  of  these  results,  and  to  look  forward  a  little  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  point.  We  shall  say  nothing  on  the  politics 
of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  States,  because  our  topic  is  the 
character  and  probable  destiny  of  the  negroes,  quite  apart  from 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  classes  or  parties  by  whose  strifes 
they  have  been  brought  into  their  present  position.  If  it  is 
talking  politics  to  assume  that  slavery  is  drawing  to  an  end  in 
the  United  States,  then  we  must  be  political  to  that  extent; 
but,  as  there  is  probably  no  one  in  Europe,  and  as  theie  are 
certainly  few  in  America,  who  believe  that  ‘  the  peculiar  insti- 
‘  tution’  can  ever  be  again  what  it  was  in  the  Slave  States  before 


Sewell’s  Ordeal  of  Free  Labour,  Ed.  Rev.  No.  ccxxxiii.  p.  42. 
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the  war,  we  incur  no  charge  of  political  partisanship  in  assuming 
that  negro  slavery  in  America  has  received  its  death-sentence. 

Of  the  disclosures  here  referred  to,  the  greatest  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  is  that  of  the  effective  education  tlie  negroes  have  been 
receiving,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  for  the  new  destiny  which 
is  opening  before  them.  Where  the  speculations  of  their  friends 
or  of  their  enemies  are  now  found  to  be  wide  of  the  mark,  it  is 
because  they  were  unaware  to  what  extent  the  process  of  train¬ 
ing  for  freedom  had  already  advanced,  and  that  it  was  becom¬ 
ing  accelerated  from  day  to  day.  By  looking  over  the  facts 
of  the  life  of  one  or  two  generations  of  American  slaves,  we 
shall  learn  how  the  process  went  on,  and  see  how  easily  all 
the  parties  concerned  might  be  unconscious  of  it  to  the  last 
moment. 

So  far  as  it  is  true  that  the  first  emancipation  of  a  slave  on 
the  ground  of  personal  or  political  right  is  a  pledge  of  ultimate 
release  for  all,  the  doom  of  American  slavery  was  passed  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  negro  woman  w'as  born  in 
slavery  in  1742  wlio  obtained  her  own  freedom  on  that  ground, 
and  thus  brought  about  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts 
first,  and  afterwards  in  the  other  Northern  States.  This  Eliza¬ 
beth  Freeman,  better  known  as  Mum  Bet,  heard,  while  waiting 
at  table,  discussions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Massaciiusetts;  and  it  was  clear  to  her  that  all  but  ‘dumb 
‘  beasts’  had,  under  those  provisions,  a  claim  to  personal  liberty. 
She  consulted  an  eminent  lawyer — no  less  a  man  than  Judge 
Sedgwick:  he  took  up  the  case  seriously,  and  obtained  her 
freedom,  with  wages  for  her  services  from  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  This  happened  in  1772  ;  and  so  many  of  her  class  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example  that  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  convenience 
to  abolish  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  and  drop  the  subject. 

This  story  discloses  a  state  of  society  entirely  unlike  anything 
that  has  existed  in  the  Southern  States  within  living  memory ; 
but  there  was  less  unlikeness  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Union  in  those  times  than  of  late  years.  We  know  this  by 
the  testimony,  express  or  indirect,  of  several  of  the  higliest 
order  of  citizens  and  observers.  Washington,  in  pointing  out 
for  special  honour  the  best  regiments  engaged  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  placed  a  negro  regiment  in  the  first  rank.  More¬ 
over,  he  had  no  idea  whatever  of  regarding  them  as  aliens.  He 
praised  their  ])atriotism  exactly  as  he  praised  the  patriotism  of 
the  other  good  soldiers.  Lafayette  also  has  left  us  his  evidence. 
When  he  visited  the  United  States  for  the  last  time,  he  declared 
himself  painfully  struck  by  the  unkindliness  of  the  modern 
treatment  of  the  negroes.  When  he  and  they  were  comrades 
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in  the  revolutionary  war,  they  were  treated  as  comrades.  They 
ate  their  suppers  by  the  camp-fires,  and  shared  the  talk  of  the 
evening,  as  they  had  shared  the  service  of  the  day,  with  the 
white  soldiers.  This  kind  of  fellowship  certainly  existed,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Slave  States,  so  late  as  1814 ;  for,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  England  of  that  year.  General  Jackson, 
slaveholder  as  he  was,  addressed  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  of  the 
South  as  patriots.  ‘  I  knew,’  said  his  proclamation,  ‘  that  you 
‘  loved  the  land  of  your  nativity,  and  that,  like  ourselves,  you 
*  had  to  defend  all  that  was  dear  to  Man.  Hut  you  surpass  ray 
‘hopes.  I  have  found  in  you,  united  to  those  qualities,  that 
‘noble  enthusiasm  which  impels  to  great  deeds.’  To  white 
citizens  of  both  sections  of  the  Republic,  and  to  the  freedmen 
of  this  year,  it  must  seem  almost  incredible  that  such  language 
should  have  been  addressed  to  negroes,  by  a  victorious  general 
and  a  future  President,  within  fifty  years. 

The  doleful  middle  period  of  extreme  humiliation  was,  how¬ 
ever,  drawing  on.  Events  have  shown  that  the  easier  and  the 
harder  period  were  both  preparatory  for  freedom.  The  tradition 
of  what  the  blacks  were  at  the  time  of  the  great  wars  and 
dangers  of  the  Republic  may  elevate  the  educated  people  of 
colour,  and  possibly  encourage  the  general  body  of  them ; 
and  how  the  succeeding  time  of  deep  adversity  wrought  upon 
them  in  heart  and  mind  is  now  becoming  known,  in  proportion 
as  they  find  means  of  expressing  their  experience  and  their 
aspirations. 

The  first  great  step  towards  ultimate  emancipation  was 
taken  blindly  and  thoughtlessly  by  the  slaveholders  themselves 
about  two  years  after  General  Jackson  issued  his  proclamation. 
Some  of  the  leading  members  of  that  class,  among  whom  Mr. 
Clay  was  conspicuous,  established  the  Colonization  Society,  to 
meet  an  evil  which  was  exceedingly  troublesome  to  them,  but 
without  perceiving  the  tendency  of  their  expedient.  The  patriot¬ 
ism  and  the  praise  elicited  by  the  recent  war  had  been  vei'y 
animating  to  the  subject  race ;  and  it  was  found,  or  believed,  to  be 
necessary  to  humble  them,  and  disable  them  for  concerted  senti¬ 
ment  and  action.  For  some  years  the  members  of  the  Colo¬ 
nization  Society  made  open  profession  of  their  intention  to 
support  and  guarantee  slavery  by  means  of  contrivances  for 
the  deportation  of  negroes  whose  presence  was  dangerous  or 
unprofitable.  It  was  not  till  abolition  began  to  be  discussed 
that  the  Society  pretended  to  think  of  extinguishing  slavery  by 
deporting  the  slaves.  The  pretence  was  absurd,  as  the  whole 
marine  of  the  Republic  could  not  have  conveyed  away  the  in¬ 
crease  of  slave  population  of  any  one  year ;  and  no  society 
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could  have  been  formed  at  all  on  the  basis  of  such  an  absurdity. 
It  was  rash  to  set  the  negroes  thinking  which  was  their 
country,  America  or  Africa.  General  Jackson  said  America 
was  ‘  the  laud  of  their  nativity,’  whereas  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
associates  told  them  they  were  to  be  restored  to  their  native 
country  by  being  sent  to  Liberia  and  Cape  Palmas.  Their 
unwillingness  to  go  was  a  dead  weight  on  the  scheme  from  the 
first;  and  after  some  of  the  so-called  ‘colonists’  had  found 
their  way  back,  and  rcjwrted  what  life  was  like  among  the 
African  savages,  the  resistance  to  this  mode  of  exile  was  such 
that  tliere  was  no  getting  rid  of  troublesome  slaves  through 
that  channel,  except  by  putting  them  under  hatches,  or  flattering 
the  vanity  and  ambition  of  a  scattered  few  who,  real  curses  as 
they  were,  came  home  to  roost.  These  proceedings  were 
highly  exciting  to  all  negroes  who  heard  of  them.  The  mere 
notion  of  a  choice  of  homes,  of  a  special  country  of  their  own, 
of  freedom  to  be  given,  of  enterprise  to  be  recommended, 
was  in  itself  a  new  stage  of  education.  One  sign  of  the 
awakening  was  the  growing  frequency  of  insurrections.  There 
is  no  knowing  what  to  believe  when  slaveholders  utter  the 
impressions  of  their  terror ;  but,  by  the  testimony  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  Slave  States  at  that  time,  risings,  great  and  small, 
occurred  monthly.  For  some  years  prior  to  1832,  there  had  been 
on  an  average  twelve  in  a  year.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  severities  of  the  masters  increased ;  the  depression  of  the 
slaves  deepened  ;  and  it  is  made  clear  by  every  kind  of  evidence 
that  the  condition  of  American  slaves  was  never  so  low  as  at 
the  time  of  the  great  insurrection  of  1831,  called  the  Southamp¬ 
ton  Massacre.  It  is  as  important  as  it  is  interesting  to  under¬ 
stand  the  phase  of  negro  character  which  presented  itself  at 
that  time,  because  it  is  so  far  unlike  that  which  has  appeared 
under  recent  circumstances  as  to  show  that  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  the  race  or  class  really  does  depend  very  largely  on  the 
wisdom  or  the  will  of  the  whites  among  whom  they  live. 

It  was  during  this  period  that,  without  .any  sufficient  reason 
publicly  assigned,  emancipation  was,  throughout  the  Slave 
States,  rendered  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  impracticable. 
There  was  a  reason,  no  doubt ;  and  it  was  no  secret  to  any 
slaveholder,  though  little  know’n  out  of  bounds.  The  mulatto 
race  was  increasing  very  rapidly,  so  that  it  was  rare  to  see  a 
plantation,  or  any  slave -quarter,  where  light-coloured  children 
were  not  intermixed  with  the  black.  The  fathers  were  apt 
to  be  less  ready  to  sell,  and  more  ready  to  liberate,  these  than 
their  blacker  slaves;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  the  free 
mulattoes  would  in  a  very  few  years  become  a  too  dangerous 
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element  in  Sonthern  society.  Laws  were  therefore  passed 
wliioh  compelled  the  white  fathers  to  sell  their  slave- children, 
if  it  was  inconvenient  to  keep  them.  Though  the  change 
in  the  laws  was  for  a  limited  reason,  the  evil  to  the  slaves 
was  unlimited.  The  chance  of  release,  which  had  always 
existed  before,  was  annihilated ;  and  a  new  desperation  took 
possession  of  the  people  whose  insouciatice  had  always  been 
praised  and  despised  by  their  proprietors.  The  new  arrange¬ 
ment  was  presently  found  to  be  only  a  change  of  evils ;  and  we 
have  before  us  leading  articles  of  the  two  chief  Virginian  news¬ 
papers,  the  ‘  Richmond  EiKpiirer’  and  the  ‘Richmond  Whig,’ 
published  during  the  Session  of  the  Legislature  in  1832,  avow¬ 
ing  that  the  growth  of  the  evils  of  slaveliolding  without  liberty 
to  emancipate  was  so  fearful  as  to  menace  the  utter  destruction 
of  society  within  the  second  or  third  generation. 

The  effect  on  negro  character  was  evident  enough.  The 
newspapers  exhibited  more  and  more  little  pictures  of  a  black 
man  running,  with  a  bundle  over  his  shoulder;  and  the  planters 
had  to  make  larger  deductions  every  year  from  their  profits  for 
los-^es  by  runaw  ays.  The  negroes  would  not  go  to  Africa  ;  but 
some  buried  themselves  in  inaccessible  swamps,  and  more  made 
their  way  N*>rth,  though  abolitionism  was  not  yet  heard  of 
there.  Then  there  were  more  bhxjdhounds,  and  harder  punish¬ 
ments  for  captured  runaways.  This  was  the  period  of  strong 
pission  on  the  part  of  slaves ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
fear  took  possession  of  the  masters  also.  Negro  husbands 
became  more  ferocious  when  their  homes  were  defiled,  and 
murders  of  whites  assumed  a  shocking  character.  Whether 
the  practice  of  burning  negroes  alive  had  existed  before, 
there  seems  to  be  m*  evidence;  but  at  this  time  it  became  not 
infrequent ;  and  four  insUinces  in  the  course  of  thirteen  months 
became  accidentally  known  P)  persons  who  were  eonnectetl  with 
the  Southern  States.  There  were  still  thousands  of  slaves  who 
kept  up  the  reputation  of  their  race  for  contentedness,  house¬ 
hold  uttacbment,  and  gaiety  of  spirits;  and  there  were  pro- 
jtrietors  who  sincerely  relie<i  on  their  attachment,  and  believed 
that  all  was  well  while  laughter  and  singing  went  on  ;  but  there 
Were  more,  perhaps,  who  depended  on  the  terrors  of  their 
negroes.  It  was  common  to  show  strangers  how  any  slave 
Would,  however  black,  change  ctdour  and  tremble  at  a  loud  tone 
or  angry  word  from  master  or  mistress,  and  to  ask  what  was  to 
be  feared  from  such  a  cniven  race.  Yet  the  fear  was  growing 
daily ;  and  with  it,  of  c  'Urse,  grew  the  cruelty  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  des|)eration  on  the  other.  Certain  well-known  incidents 
of  the  time  were  illustrative  of  the  particular  state  of  affairs 
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then,  and  not  before  or  since.  Neither  before  nor  since,  for 
instance,  could  such  an  affair  as  that  of  Madame  Lalaurie,  at 
New  Orleans,  have  been  conducted  and  terminated  as  it  was. 
Any  visitor  to  New  Orleans,  thirty  years  ago  —  or,  for  aught 
we  know,  to  this  day  —  must  have  seen,  and  can  never  forget, 
the  roofless  house,  standing  ruined  among  handsome  dwellings, 
as  a  public  spectacle,  and  meant  so  to  stand  till  it  crumbled 
away.  It  was  the  abode  of  a  lady  who  employed  and  amused 
her  days  in  torturing  her  slaves  with  her  own  hands  in  secrecy, 
and  with  long  impunity.  Her  cook,  chained  to  the  kitchen- 
range,  at  last  set  the  house  on  fire ;  and  this  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  torture-chambers  in  the  yard.  The  citizens  sided  with 
the  negroes,  in  order  to  keep  them  qniet.  They  would,  at  all 
events,  have  reprobated  and  expelled  the  woman ;  but  they 
assembled,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  blacks  in  the  city,  to  see  that 
her  victims  were  duly  cared  for,  and  to  pull  off,  with  their  own 
hands,  the  roof  which  had  covered  her  crimes. 

On  the  other  side  w’ere  cruelties  also  —  some  sly,  some  reck¬ 
less  —  poisonings  by  petted  house-slaves,  murders  of  infants, 
and  the  like ;  and  also  that  singular  form  of  revenge  —  men  and 
women  maiming  themselves,  in  order  to  be  a  mere  burden  to 
those  who  were  bound  to  maintain  them  for  life.  Where  hope 
still  existed,  it  was  of  escape  by  flight,  and  of  learning  mean¬ 
while  to  read  and  write,  for  this  purpose.  Masters  were  proud 
of  the  superiority  of  some  one  slave  of  their  household  (and 
every  household  had  some  one  superior  negro  to  tell  of),  who 
had  learned  to  read  more  or  less,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  Drivers 
of  carriages  and  footmen  had  the  best  chance,  because,  while 
waiting  w’hen  the  physician  made  his  visits  or  the  lady  paid  her 
calls,  the  negro  on  the  box  or  the  footman  could  get  children  in 
the  street  to  name  the  letters  on  signboards  or  shopfronts,  or  in 
the  headings  of  the  newspaper  left  in  the  carriage ;  and  the 
children  would  show,  too,  in  the  sand  or  diist,  how  the  letters 
should  be  made.  No  doubt,  there  were  fewer  slaves  then  than 
now  who  could  read ;  but  there  were  enough  for  some  masters 
and  mistresses  to  be  proud  of,  and  others  to  be  afraid  of. 

The  effect  on  the  negro  character  of  these  fears  of  the 
owners  became  more  marked  as  they  became  more  apparent 
in  ordinary  life.  The  negroes  perfectly  understood  why  the 
vigilance  of  the  citizens  kept  watch  over  every  street  and 
every  house ;  w’hy  a  few  hisses  or  catcalls  at  the  theatre 
sent  the  whole  audience  home  in  the  middle  of  a  piece ;  why 
the  whole  city  got  up  and  dressed  —  dressed  even  the  little 
children  —  at  the  first  cry  of  fire ;  and  why  negroes,  however 
young,  were  hanged  for  causing  a  fire,  when  a  ‘  mean  white  ’ 
would  have,  undergone  a  much  slighter  punishment 
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Here  were  all  the  elements  for  insurrection,  and  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  only  hope  for  the  greater  number  lay  in 
insurrection.  Any  extended  concert  was  impossible ;  and  the 
little  that  was  practicable  was  of  a  very  imperfect  kind.  Rest¬ 
less  negroes  found  occasional  meai.s  of  making  known  to  each 
other  that  they  were  miserable ;  and  this  kept  them  in  constant 
expectation  of  some  great  event — some  deliverance  from  above  or 
from  abroad.  This  then  was  the  fitting  season  for  monthly  insur¬ 
rections,  and  for  the  frightful  Southampton  Massacre.  Desperate 
and  fanatical  negroes,  who  believed  themselves  commissioned  to 
‘  slay  and  spare  not,’  butchered  in  that  rising  upwards  of  seventy 
whites,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  This  event  wrought  strongly 
on  both  whites  and  blacks.  The  masters  were  aghast  at  finding 
that  their  ‘  attached  servants  ’  would  not  stand  by  them  for  a 
single  moment  after  being  summoned  on  the  other  side ;  and 
the  negroes  sank  into  dee|)er  hopelessness  on  finding  the  chances 
of  insurrection  closed  against  them.  They  were  henceforth  to 
be  more  strictly  confined;  they  were  to  have  less  liberty  of 
meeting  even  for  religious  exercises,  fewer  suppers  and  dances, 
and  shorter  hours  in  the  evenings.  Life  was  to  be  graver  and 
gadder  henceforth,  and  they  did  not  yet  know  that  it  was  to  be 
more  secure  from  ill-treatment.  They  were  soon  to  be  less 
overworked  and  less  flogged,  safer  from  torture,  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  their  homes;  but  they  could  not  foresee  this,  and 
they  bitterly  felt  the  restraints  put  upon  their  dancing  and 
feasting,  and  prayer-meetings  in  the  woods  at  night. 

Here  the  lowest  period  of  American  slavery  may  be  seen  to 
have  closed.  Dreary  and  hopeless  as  it  seemed,  it  was,  in  its 
way,  pre[)aratory,  and  even  disciplinary,  in  regard  to  the 
changes  in  reserve  for  the  slaves  and  their  masters.  Both  the 
free  blacks  and  the  slaves  had  obtained  a  firm  grasp  of  the  idea 
that  they  were  Americans  and  not  Africans.  A  few  old  people 
among  them,  and  returned  emigrants,  could  tell  something  about 
Africa;  and  a  multitude  more  could  boast  of  what  General 
Jackson  had  said  of  America  being  their  country.  Moreover, 
they  had  learned  that  tlielr  removal  from  the  soil  had  been  pro¬ 
posed,  and  that  the  first  men  in  the  States  were  consulting  what 
to  do  with  them.  These  ideas  were  widely  spread  among 
them  when  that  happened  which  put  a  stop  to  negro-risings  at 
once  and  for  ever. 

Though  the  Colonization  Society  was  of  Southern  origin, 
and  formed  avowedly  in  the  interests  of  the  slaveholders,  it  was 
likely  to  meet  with  supjxtrt  in  the  Free  States  from  the  very 
large  proportion  of  the  citizens  who  were  troubled  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  free  negroes,  and  uneasy  as  to  the  issues  of  slavery. 

VOL.  cxix.  NO.  ccxLiii.  p 
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The  scheme  was  introilucccl  with  <:reat  caution  in  the  North ; 
and  the  agents  who  took  charge  of  its  interests  were  prepared 
Avith  a  diA-ersity  of  statements  as  to  its  objects,  supposed  to  be 
suitable  to  a  A’ariety  of  listeners.  Tlie  success  appeared  at  first 
to  be  considerable,  as  far  as  ])romises  of  money  and  interest  in 
the  remoA'al  of  the  blacks  A\’ere  concerned ;  but  the  game  w’as  a 
dangerous  one.  Among  the  most  eager  and  early  inquirers 
Avere  tAvo  sorts  of  persons  Avho  A\'ere  ‘  colonizationists  ’  only  for 
a  A’ery  short  time ;  and  after  th.at,  adversaries  who  Avould  have 
ruined  the  scheme  if  its  authors  could  ever  have  got  it  to  Avork. 
Practical  and  sincere  men  soon  perceived  that  the  proposal  to 
deport  the  slaves  Avas  absurd.  And  how  Avere  the  multitude  to 
be  fed  Avhen  landed  in  Africa?  These  questions  Avere  so  trifled 
with  that  sincere  men  inquired  further,  and  became  satisfied 
that  the  only  righteous,  safe,  and  profitable  course  to  take  with 
the  slaves  Avas  to  free  them.  Thus  arose  the  Abolitionists. 
The  time  of  their  appearance  on  the  scene  Avas  a  marked  one. 
It  Avas  the  year  after  the  Southampton  iSIassacre,  and  Avhen  the 
slaACs  were  at  the  loAvest  point  of  their  fortunes  and  their  hopes. 
There  is  no  saying  Avhether  the  rise  of  the  Abolition  question 
could  have  been  under  any  circumstances  concealed  from  them; 
but  some  ill-judged  proceedings  of  the  Colonization  managers 
made  the  fact  known  in  every  negro  quarter  in  the  Southern 
States.  They  proseeuted  for  libel  a  Northern  citizen  Avho  ex¬ 
posed  the  false  pretensions  and  real  tendencies  of  their  scheme, 
and  thus  fixed  attention  uj)on  an  adversary  Avhose  words  of 
those  days  haA'e  become  a  tradition  Avhich  Avill  never  be  lost. 
AVhen  they  fined  and  im{)risoned  Garrison  for  saying  Avhat  was 
jwoveably  true,  they  destroyed  their  own  cause  to  set  up  his. 

The  other  class  of  temporary  adherents  and  ultimate  oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  Colonization  scheme  Avas  that  of  the  free  coloured 
people  of  the  Nortli.  A  few  restless  men,  and  a  few  A-ain  men, 
delighted  to  be  courted  by  Avhites  on  any  pretence,  agreed  to 
go  out  to  Africa;  but  the  more  intelligent  and  prosperous 
refused  to  go,  and  usetl  their  Influence  to  warn  others  from 
going.  They  Avould  not  be  expatriated.  The}'  Avere  Americans ; 
and  they  chose  to  remain  so.  Moreover,  they  Avould  not  aban¬ 
don  the  oppressed  part  of  their  race.  They  Avould  stay  by  them 
as  long  as  a  m.an,  Avoman,  or  child  of  their  colour  remained  in 
bondage,  Avell  knowing  that  if  the  intelligence  and  property  of 
their  body  Avere  shipped  off  to  another  hemisphere,  no  chance  of 
emancipation  Avould  remain  for  those  Avho  Avere  left  behind. 

The  free  people  of  colour  Avere  at  that  time  about  400,000 
in  all  the  States ;  and  though  their  social  position  Avas  Ioav,  and 
could  not  be  much  I'aised  aa  hile  their  colour  marked  them  as 
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members  of  an  enslaved  race,  there  were  not  a  few  educated 
and  Wealthy  families  among  them.  An  American  novel,  ‘  The 
‘Garics  and  their  Frieuds,’  written  by  a  man  of  this  class 
some  years  ago,  opens  to  us  a  clear  view  of  the  life  and  ways 
of  these  prosperous  and  educated  free  negroes,  of  whotn  won¬ 
derfully  little  can  be  learned  from  books  or  by  actual  asso¬ 
ciation  with  them.  Though  the  tale  treats  of  a  time  before  the 
colleges  and  schools  of  the  Free  States  were  opened  to  negroes, 
it  discloses  a  mode  of  life  very  unlike  what  the  owners  of  slaves 
believe  to  be  possible  to  any  but  whites.  Whatever  the  South¬ 
ern  or  the  Northern  aristocracy  might  think,  the  negro  owners 
of  houses  and  ships,  the  merchants,  surgeons,  schoolmasters,  and 
clergymen  of  the  despised  race,  had  iuHucnce  to  discredit  the 
Colonization  scheme  among  the  people  of  their  own  colour, 
from  the  capitalist  to  whom  brilliant  prosjjects  were  held  out  in 
the  colonies,  to  the  stupidest  slave  whom  his  owner  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of. 

By  means  of  the  influence  of  opinion,  white  and  black,  the 
minds  of  the  slaves  were  at  once  turned  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  deportation,  and  inspired  with  hope  of  deliverance  by 
some  other  chance.  Through  the  scattered  population  of  free 
blacks,  knowledge  and  opinion  were  certainly  transmitted  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  Slave  States;  and  so  marked  a 
change  came  over  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  slaves  that 
their  owners  assumed  without  any  evidence  that  a  secret  agita¬ 
tion  was  carried  on  by  ‘  prowling  Abolitionists.’  There  is  not, 
and  there  never  hits  been,  any  reason  to  suppose  that  white 
travellers  in  the  Slave  Stjites  have  ever  been  abolition  agents ; 
and  it  is  hardly  disjiuted  now  that  the  proprietors  themselves 
have  put  their  slaves  in  the  W’ay  of  knowing  all  that  they  are 
accused  of  having  learned.  Our  concern  here,  however,  is  with 
the  effect  of  the  new  information  and  the  new  hope  on  the 
negro  mind  and  character,  and  not  with  any  controversy  as  to 
how  the  blessing  came  to  them. 

It  was  absurd  to  marvel  how  the  desire,  or  the  very  idea,  of 
freedom  should  have  occurred  to  the  slaves,  while  liberty  was 
the  bribe  held  out  to  make  them  willing  to  go  to  Africa,  or 
when  liberty  was  ‘  the  reward  ’  conferred  on  a  slave  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  city,  for  saving  St. 
Philip’s  Church,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  a  great  fire.  The  runaways 
were  a  standing  evidenee,  from  year  to  year,  that  the  idea  of 
freedom  was  active  in  the  negro  mind,  before  Abolition  was 
heard  of  as  well  as  afterwards.  But  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Garrison’s  imprisonment — from  the  day  when  the  news  spread 
that  a  white  man  had  taken  up  their  case—  they  became  a 
changed  people. 
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Their  outward  condition  improved,  markedly  and  steadily,  in 
the  first  place.  From  the  hour  when  the  attention  of  the  out¬ 
side  world  was  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  there  was 
a  natural  anxiety  amon^  all  but  the  most  sordid  and  shameless 
slaveholders  to  satisfy  the  world  that  the  Southern  ‘peasantry’ 
were  a  highly-favoured  class.  They  had  less  and  less  liberty, 
because  of  the  prevalent  terror  of  ‘  prowling  ’  seducers — the 
more  dreaded  for  being  invisible — who  were  supposed  to  want  to 
set  them  running  northwards.  They  had  less  liberty ;  but  they 
had  more  comfort  and  better  superintendence.  In  religious 
observances  they  were  indulged  and  encouraged,  because  it  was 
safer  to  have  prayer-meetings  within  sight  and  hearing ;  and 
the  shocking  fanaticism  which  certainly  was  fostered  by  the 
whites  was  intended  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  dangerous 
aspirations.  As  it  happened,  so  much  reality  got  mixed  up 
with  the  visions  that  the  result  baffled  all  anticipation.  How¬ 
ever  the  prayer-leader  might  use  the  imagery  of  the  Book  of 
Revelations  (‘  Come  down,  O  Lord  God  !  on  your  great  white 
‘  horse,  a  kickin’  and  snortin’  ’),  there  was  a  rational  allegory 
connected  with  it.  The  captive  people  had  a  Moses  ready  to 
lead  them  out  of  their  land  of  bondage,  by  whom  they  were 
waiting  to  be  led.  The  mingling  of  fact  and  aspiration  was  to 
them  a  real  inspiration  of  faith ;  and  the  proof  of  this  appeared 
in  the  improvement  of  their  character  and  manners.  Not  only 
were  there  no  more  risings,  but  the  murders  and  other  acts  of 
violence  became  fewer  and  fewer.  This  improvement  took 
place  in  full  view  of  a  reverse  process  among  the  whites.  The 
sermons,  newspapers,  and  other  chronicles  of  the  South  show  an 
increase  of  homicide  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  which 
has  been  appalling  to  society.  Much  of  this  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  panic  excited  by  the  mere  name  of  Abolition.  The  great 
majority  of  the  murders,  duels,  floggings  and  burnings  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  which  have  disgraced  American  society,  were 
caused  by  disjmtes  connected  with  slavery.  Blacks  w’ere  killed 
on  the  merest  suspicion,  and  whites  were  lynched  or  shot: 
strangers  were  punished  by  the  roadside  and  in  market-places, 
neighbours,  and  even  intimate  friends,  were  challenged,  warned, 
beaten,  banished,  or  killed  in  duels,  on  some  supposition  of  an 
offence  against  slavery.  While  society  was  thus  becoming  bar- 
barised,  the  effect  on  the  negroes  was  more  favourable  than 
mischievous.  Many  resident  whites,  who  abhorred  the  system 
under  which  they  were  living,  and  even  slaveholders,  saw  this, 
and  stimulated  the  abolition  movement  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  sending  money  to  the  North,  and  earnest  entreaties 
to  perseverance  till  the  slaves  should  be  converted  into  free 
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labourers.  They  diired  not  speak ;  they  dared  not  take  in 
Northern  newspapers ;  but  they  could  send  money  and  encou¬ 
ragement,  and  promises  of  co-operation  when  the  day  of  escape 
from  the  curse  of  slavery  should  come. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  the  blacks  to  write  their  own 
history,  the  world  will  learn  that  the  millions  who  seeined  to  be 
living  so  quietly  and,  as  their  owners  boasted,  contentedly,  were 
undergoing  a  process  of  education  in  the  expectation  of  some¬ 
thing  great  which  was  about  to  befall  them.  Their  vices  grew,  as 
well  as  their  intelligence  and  their  courage.  The  runaways  are 
always  the  best  and  brightest  specimens,  for  obvious  reasons; 
and  some  of  them  have  told  us  what  their  latter  years  of  slavery 
were  like.  They  were  more  industrious  than  before,  because 
they  wanted  a  store  of  money.  They  were  more  cunning  and 
lying,  because  they  had  more  to  conceal  and  misrepresent.  The 
absurdity  of  the  popular  notion  that  the  negroes  are  like  children 
in  the  matter  of  ingenuousness  has  been  abundantly  shown 
within  the  last  few  months ;  for  it  now  appears  that  the  body 
of  slaves  has  been  living  under  a  mask  for  a  generation  at  least. 
The  slaveholders  have  always  assumed  that  nobody  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  negroes  but  themselves;  they  have  been  excessively 
amused  when  assured,  now  and  then,  that  none  knew  negroes 
so  little  as  themselves;  but  at  length  they  are  finding  this  to 
be  the  simple  truth.  Their  grandfathers  probably  did  establish 
a  genuine  intercourse  with  their  negroes ;  but,  in  the  present 
generation,  both  slaves  and  owners  have  changed  so  essentially 
that  their  relation  is  something  new  even  to  their  own  ima¬ 
ginations.  Once  placed  in  antagonism,  avowed  or  secret,  the 
slaveholder  is  sure  to  become  violent  and  reckless,  and  the  negro 
to  grow  intelligent,  cunning,  hypocritical,  and  firm  in  purpose. 
Thus  is  explained  the  present  high  position  of  many  negroes 
who  escaped  from  Southern  slavery  during  this  period.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  the  public 
speaking  of  Frederick  Douglass,  or  of  William  Wells  Brown, 
or  of  William  Craft ;  and,  if  so,  they  will  have  seen  how  inade¬ 
quate  the  slaveholders’  notion  of  the  capacity  of  these  people 
is  to  account  for  the  elevation  they  actually  reach,  after  their 
own  energy  has  put  them  in  the  way  of  education. 

1  ear  by  year  the  slaves,  generally  speaking,  were  growing 
more  reserved  and  occupied,  and  less  gay.  Somehow  or  other, 
they  always  knew  what  was  the  tendency  of  affairs  in  the  Free 
States.  They  knew  of  the  establishment  of  colleges  for  the 
instruction  of  young  people  of  their  own  colour.  They  knew 
of  the  opening  of  schools  to  children  of  all  complexions.  They 
knew  when  great  men  were  discussing  at  W  ashington  whether 
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or  not  to  make  tlie  whole  Union  slave  territory,  as  far  as 
Canada;  and  the  dire  import  of  the  Fii;:itive  Slave  Law  ;  and 
the  chances  that  remained  that  gottd  friends  might  ])rcveiit  all 
runaways  from  being  remanded  to  their  old  hovels  and  whipping¬ 
posts.  There  was  much  to  occupy  them  in  alt  this;  and  other 
observers  besides  Mr.  Olmsted  have  expressed  surprise  at  find¬ 
ing,  not  gaiety  and  childish  mirth,  but  a  silence  and  sadness 
among  the  slaves  which  they  had  never  heard  or  dreamed  of. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn,  some  future  day,  how  these 
depressed  creatures,  watched  incessantly  and  punished  for  every 
approach  to  transgression  of  bounds,  came  to  know  what  they 
did  know  of  affairs  in  the  North.  Since  their  emancipation  on 
the  South-east  coast,  we  have  learned  that  it  ha  t  long  been 
customary  for  some  house-servant  to  carry  off,  before  the  i'amily 
came  down  to  breakfast,  the  newspaper  left  on  the  table  over 
night.  In  all  neighbourhoods  there  were  negroes  who  could 
read,  little  as  their  masters  suspected  it.  When  there  was  any 
particular  news,  the  paper  was  sure  to  disappear;  but  it  was 
seldom  asked  for.  AVhen  it  w.is  not  interesting,  it  lay  in  full 
view.  This  was  one  way.  Again,  these  house-servants  stole 
down  to  the  negro  quarter  at  night ;  and,  when  it  was  certain 
that  the  overseer  was  in  bed,  the  fastest  runner  started  for  the 
next  plantation,  to  send  on  the  news  of  any  disclosure  made  at 
table,  or  in  the  dressing-room,  in  the  hearing  of  waiters  or 
lady’s-maids.  The  messenger  was  always  at  home  before  the 
overseer  was  up. 

Another  resource  was  the  *  underground  railway,’  an  insti¬ 
tution  or  enterprise  which  our  readers  can  hardly  need  to  have 
described  to  them.  As  passengers  could  go  North  by  this  means, 
so  news  could  come  South.  Tidings  of  escapes,  completed  or 
baffled,  almost  always  reached  the  old  comrades;  and  a  good 
deal  of  other  news  naturally  came  to  them. 

There  was  yet  another,  seven  years  ago,  which  was  worth  to 
the  negroes  all  other  facilities  put  together.  When  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  of  1856  seemed  likely  to  go  wrong,  the  Southern 
politicians  lost  their  heads,  and  sealed  the  doom  of  their  great 
institution.  They  made  public  speeches  all  over  the  country — 
from  balconies,  in  market-places,  and  at  barbecues —  appealing 
to  Southern  society  to  save  the  country  from  Fremont  and  the 
overthrow  of  slavery.  This  rashness  marked  a  new  period  in  negro 
history.  The  slaves  were  allowed  to  know  that  Fremont  would 
make  them  free,  if  he  could,  and  that  he  was  very  likely'  to  be 
able  to  do  so.  The  passion  of  their  masters  was  well  noted  by 
them ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  they  were  not  driven  into 
insurrection  by  the  wild  suspicions  of  the  slaveholders.  All 
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alon"  the  Camberland  River  slaves  were  flogged  to  death,  and 
hanged  in  rows,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  panic  of  their 
masters.  They  had  done  nothing  hut  listen  to  white  oratory  -, 
they  had  planned  nothing  hut  to  welcome  the  God-sent  Fre¬ 
mont.  fhe  rumours  of  risings  along  the  Cumberland,  and  the 
sight  of  the  panic  created  by  the  reports,  taught  them  a  lesson, 
of  which  we  now  sec  the  fruits.  They  learned  that  their 
prospects  depended  on  Presidential  elections,  and  that  they 
must  be  ready  when  the  hour  of  deliverance  came.  ‘  Contra- 
‘  bands’  who  now  arrive  with  money  in  the  Federal  lines, 
mention  six  years  as  the  time  during  which  they  have  been 
accumulating  their  cash. 

Whenever  that  hour  arrived,  it  was  sure  to  find  among  the 
slaves  the  same  diversity  of  cliaractcr  and  faculty  that  exists 
wherever  human  beings  are.  ]Mr.  Olmsted  gives  us  this 
description  of  the  basest  quality  in  the  lowest  region  of  slave 
territory : — 

‘  The  field-hand  negro  is,  on  an  average,  a  very  poor  and  very  bad 
creature  ;  much  worse  than  I  had  supposed  before  I  had  seen  him, 
and  grown  familiar  witli  his  stupidity,  indolence,  duplicity,  and 
sensuality.  He  seems  to  be  but  an  imperfect  man,  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  himself  in  a  civilised  maimer :  and  his  jiresence  in 
large  numbers  must  lie  considered  a  dangerous  circumstance  to  a. 
civilised  people.’  (*4  Journey  in  the  Back  Country,  p.  432.) 

These  are  the  creatures  whom  the  South  boasts  of  having 
introduced  into  the  Church.  The  figurative  language  em¬ 
ployed  —  that  ‘  the  Church  has  opened  its  doors  to  them  ’ —  is 
very  highly  figurative  indeed.  The  religion  of  the  slaves  need 
not  be  described  to  anybody  who  has  read  Mr.  Olmsted’s 
reports  of  religious  conversations  with  filantation  negroes.  What 
concerns  us  here  is,  that  at  the  head  of  the  negro  prayer-meetings 
we  find  an  order  of  men  about  half-way  betwi  en  the  lowest  and 
the  best.  When  the  slaves  from  two  or  three  plantations  meet 
for  worship  in  the  woods  in  the  evening,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
sufficiency  of  leaders,  at  all  events — several  fluent  and  excitable 
fellows,  who  love  to  hear  their  own  voice,  and  the  groans  and 
cries  they  can  call  forth  by  it.  As  some  white  person  is  always, 
by  law  or  custom,  present  at  these  meetings,  to  prevent  mis¬ 
chief,  tlie  character  of  negro  worshi|)  is  well  understood.  Tlieir 
religion  is  all  emotional ;  and  the  Christian  hope  of  these  people 
is,  in  truth,  an  indulgence  of  vanity  in  being  petted  by  the  Being 
they  cringe  to  in  prayer,  and  an  exultation  in  an  expected 
deli  verance  from  whatever  vexes  them.  This  sort  of  religion  is 
usually  encouraged  by  the  jiroprietors  as  a  safety-valve;  and 
the  leaders  of  the  worship  are  tools  of  the  masters.  Their 
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vanity  and  their  enthusiasm  alike  fit  them  to  do  and  say  what 
best  suits  the  proprietor ;  and  neighbouring  planters  have  no 
objection  to  allow  their  negroes  to  attend  (if  they  must  have 
prayer-meetings  at  all)  the  services  led  by  a  fluent  speaker,  who 
is  well  jfleased  that  his  eloquence  sliould  be  borne  to  the  ears 
of  the  higher  race,  and  win  him  a  compliment  the  next  day. 

This  is  the  common  sort  of  religious  observance.  There 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  assemblages  in  the  midst  of  the 
swamp,  or  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  at  which  no 
white  was  present,  and  where  a  higher  order  of  speakers  have 
given  their  hearers  clearer  ideas,  and  incitements  to  hope  and 
confidence  from  the  example  and  fortunes  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt.  But  these  superior  persons  more  commonly  keep  their 
own  counsel,  for  personal  reasons,  and,  at  all  events,  do  not  let 
their  voices  be  heard  aloud  in  the  open  air. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  test,  both  of  the  force  of  the 
desire  of  liberty  and  of  the  personal  heroism  of  certain  negro 
slaves,  than  the  mode  of  escape  adventured  by  some  few  of 
them  when  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  rendered  the  old  methods 
too  hazardous.  We  can  understand  how  men  and  women  may 
have  stood  in  the  swamp,  up  to  the  chin,  for  days;  and  how 
they  may  have  borne  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  broad  Ohio  or  Potomac,  preferring  to  drown 
within  sight  of  the  free  shore  to  being  caught  by  the  horsemen 
who  are  shouting  behind.  We  can  understand  the  daring  of 
the  young  mother  who,  with  her  babe,  was  almost  in  the  grasp 
of  her  pursuers,  and  sprang  upon  a  fragment  of  ice  floating 
past.  F rom  one  swirling  fragment  to  another  she  leaped,  some¬ 
times  apparently  without  a  chance,  and  then  making  another 
spring  for  dear  life  and  for  her  child  —  her  pursuers  themselves 
standing  fixed  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  heroism  of  her 
flight.  Such  adventures  are  conceivable  enough ;  but  to 
escape  by  being  coffined  in  a  chest,  and  thrown  about  among 
the  cargo  of  a  steamer  or  the  luggage  in  a  railway-van, 
requires  uncommon  courage  and  power  of  endurance.  There 
are  several  men  of  colour  in  the  Free  States — some  of  them 
now  educated  persons — who  for  years  laid  by  money  from 
extra  work,  prepared  by  unknown  means  for  a  {)eculiar  re¬ 
ception  in  some  Northern  city,  trained  wife  and  children  to 
bear  the  suspense  of  the  adventure,  and  finally  obtained 
secretly  a  large  chest,  bored  it  Avith  holes  for  air  on  all  its  sides, 
put  in  the  money,  and  the  necessary  food,  and  then  lay  down 
to  be  nailed  up  in  Avhat  might  prove  only  a  living  grave. 
The  reception  of  such  fugitives  was  indeed  a  peculiar  one. 
Some  citizen  of  colour  in  Philadelphia,  probably,  as  the  nearest 
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safe  point,  was  on  the  wharf,  inquiring  for  a  chest  of  goods 
consigned  to  him  by  this  steamer ;  and  he  had  a  truck  and  men 
of  his  own  colour  waiting  to  carry  it  away.  There  was  no  use 
in  impatience,  but  much  risk:  so  the  inquirer  must  keep 
calm.  When  put  ashore  at  last,  the  chest  might  be  set  on 
end,  or  bottom  up.  Not  till  it  was  in  the  hall  at  home,  and  the 
door  shut,  did  the  host  venture  the  signal,  which  he  had 
scarcely  strength  by  this  time  to  make.  If  his  knocks  on  the 
lid  were  answered,  the  fugitive  was  alive.  Perhaps  the  failures 
have  been  unreported.  AVe  have  heard  of  none ;  Avhile  there 
have  been  several  men  known  in  the  Free  States  by  the  names  of 
Box  Brown,  Box  Smith,  Box  Jones,  &c.,  in  honour  of  some  such 
adventure.  The  hero  is  found  in  dreadful  condition,  of  course ; 
sometimes  speechless  for  hours.  The  cup  of  broth  is  ready,  and 
the  warm  bath,  and  the  comfortable  bed.  In  a  wonderfully  short 
time,  his  wife  knows  the  issue  of  the  experiment ;  and  she  is 
probably  aware  what  the  next  news  will  be.  It  seems  to  be 
always  the  same.  He  goes  to  w’ork  with  intense  diligence, 
buys  first  his  daughter  or  daughters,  then  his  wife,  and  after¬ 
wards  his  boys,  if  they  have  not  been  sold  away  out  of  reach. 
Then  follows  the  education  of  the  children :  at  school  first,  and, 
if  there  is  yet  time,  at  college.  In  one  form  of  expression  or 
another,  such  families  as  these  are  always  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  negroes  can  use  their  freedom  like  other  people, 
when  allowed  to  try. 

These  successful  fugitives  are  the  very  best  of  the  slave  race, 
as  the  plantation  field-hands  are  the  worst.  The  higher  sort 
show  that  negroes  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves; 
while  the  lower  do  not  prove  that  they  are  not.  Some  respect¬ 
able  free  men  of  colour  in  the  North  were  once  field-hands; 
and  they  look  back  with  amazement  on  the  notions  and  feelings 
of  their  early  life.  Still,  through  all  the  heights  and  depths  of 
their  destiny,  one  univers.al  tone  is  always  sounding,  prophesy¬ 
ing  of  liberty  at  length  to  all.  AV’^hatever  the  slaves,  old  and 
young,  wise  or  foolish,  grave  or  gay,  may  say  in  answer  to 
questions  before  strangers,  the  desire  of  freedom  is  absolutely 
universal  among  them.  It  has  certainly  been  so  for  many  years ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  always  was  so.  Some 
may  be  too  lazy,  some  too  luxurious,  some  too  timid,  to  make 
any  effort  on  their  own  behalf,  and  all  are  too  cunning  to  admit 
that  they  feel  anything  that  is  inconvenient  to  their  owners ; 
but  no  one  fact  about  them  is  so  well  ascertained  as  that  they 
all  regard  freedom  as  the  one  desirable  thing  in  life,  and  the 
crowning  blessing  which  is  in  store  for  their  race,  sooner  or 
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Seven  years  a"o,  the  free  coloured  pco))lc  of  New  England 
had  to  make  an  important  decision.  Tlic  Legislature  of  ilassa- 
chusetts  declared  the  Common  Schools  open  unconditionally  to 
all  the  children  in  the  State.  There  were  anxious  consultations 
among  the  people  of  colour  in  Boston  whether  to  accept  this 
concession,  implying  as  it  did  tiie  closing  of  their  own  schools. 
They  made  the  venture,  and  have  rejoiced  ever  since.  For 
seven  years  their  children  ar.d  those  of  the  white  citizens  have 
been  on  perfectly  eqiuil  terms  in  the  schools;  and  the  managers 
and  teachers  have  neither  found  nor  made  any  difficulties.  The 
opening  of  colleges  in  the  same  spirit — so  that  negro  students 
have  been  and  are  now  seen  even  at  Harvard  University — had 
by  this  time  caused  the  free  people  of  colour  to  have  educated 
men  and  women  of  their  own  race.  There  was  wealth  among 
them  l)ef«)re  ;  and  now  they  had  phy.sicians,  clergymen,  tutors 
and  schoolmasters,  engineers,  and  men  of  business ;  and  of  the 
other  sex  a  considerable  number  of  well-cultivated  school¬ 
mistresses,  governesses,  music-teachers,  and  artists. 

All  this  evidence  that  a  new  period  in  their  social  history  had 
arrived  wrought  strongly  in  the  Free  States,  and  had  its  effect 
in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Slave  States.  But  the  most 
striking  sign  of  the  times  was,  perhaps,  the  New  Bedfonl  Con¬ 
vention,  which  was  considered  an  annual  observance  till  the 
march  of  events  showed  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary.  This 
Convention  was  an  assemblage  of  free  coloured  citizens,  who 
met  to  consult  on  the  fortunes,  the  duties,  and  the  policy  of 
their  class.  The  resolutions  passed  on  these  occasions  will  be 
found  by  future  generations  to  throw  a  strong  light  on  some 
features  of  American  society  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  enough  for  us  here  to  say  that  the  whole  interest 
of  the  united  members  was  pledged  to  raise  and  strengthen  the 
depressed  spirit  of  their  class  ;  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  the 
objects  of  social  ambition ;  and  to  rebuke  and  put  down  the 
assumption  that  the  dark  race  were  fit  only  for  menial  employ¬ 
ments  and  the  drudgery  of  society.  'I'here  was  another  jwint 
on  which  they  exj^essed  themselves  with  a  steady  determination 
which  has  since  been  of  great  advantage  to  them.  They  avowed 
their  resolution  to  abide  by'  their  own  country  and  their  own 
people  till  the  controversy  between  the  oppressors  and  the  op- 
])rcssed  should  be  settled  for  ever.  As  Americans,  they  would 
live  and  die  in  America ;  and  while  colour  was  a  badge  of 
slavery,  every  man  of  colour  would  stand  by  the  slaves  till 
every  one  of  them  w’as  freed.  Such,  we  see,  was  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  through  long  years,  whenever  and  wherever  these 
people  could  utter  their  will. 
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Even  In  the  most  barbarous  districts  of  the  interior  cotton 
lands  these  movements  and  their  purport  could  be  more  or  less 
followed  and  aj)preciated.  Importations  of  African  negroes 
were  still  going  on  in  the  creeks  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  re-opening 
of  the  African  slave  trade  was  under  discussion  in  the  legis¬ 
latures,  the  councils,  and  th.e  newspapers  of  several  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  raw  Africans  who  were  thus  occa¬ 
sionally  landed  were  a  very  exciting  spectacle  to  even  the 
lowest  of  the  American  slaves.  Ft)r  the  first  time,  the  degraded 
field-hands  saw  people  lower  than  themselves;  but,  if  they  felt 
any  complacency  on  this  account,  they  sulfered  more  mortifica¬ 
tion  in  having  this  exaggerated  image  of  their  own  condition 
placed  before  their  eyes.  The  spectacle  made  them  at  once 
more  eager  for  a  change  in  their  lot,  and  more  unwilling  than 
ever  to  be  sent  to  Africa.  Tlieir  masters  pointed  out  with  great 
complacency  the  contempt  and  aversion  their  hereditary  ‘hands’ 
bad  tor  the  strangers ;  and  it  really  seems  as  if  they  did  not 
perceive  the  effect  this  contrast  was  likely  to  prmluce. 

The  only  point  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  before  the  date 
of  the  civil  war,  is  the  avowed  and  increasing  alarm  of  Southern 
society  at  the  results  disclosed  by  each  census.  Small  as  the  negro 
incrcivse  has  been,  it  has  borne  an  ever-increasing  proportion  to 
the  white  clement  in  Soutli  Carolina  and  several  other  States. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  fact  created  any  special  hoj)e  among 
the  blacks,  but  it  inspired  a  strong  fear  in  their  proprietors ;  this 
fear  induced  greater  severity  of  control,  and  greater  severity 
again  caused  more  escapes.  In  one  free  State  on  the  Ohio,  fifteen 
hundred  fugitives  were  known  to  have  passed  through  in  a  single 
year;  and  there  was  no  getting  them  back  again. 

A  new  Presidential  Election  had  now  come  round.  That  of 
1856  had  not  brought  any  good  to  the  slaves ;  they  had  heard 
nothing  more  of  Fremont;  and  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
the  Deed  Scott  decision,  as  rendering  escape  almost  impossible. 
Nowhere  short  of  Canada  could  they  now  be  any  safer  than  in 
the  Gulf  States.  Would  Fremont  come  forward  again  ?  From 
the  talk  at  table  and  in  the  carriage,  and  in  town  and  country 
meetings,  the  listeners,  who  never  tailed  to  have  their  ears  op',;n, 
learned  that  there  were  other  men  as  hateful  in  the  South  as 
Fremont;  and  at  length  it  appeared  to  be  lireckinriilge  who 
would  keep  all  straight  at  the  South,  and  Lincoln  who  was  the 
Fremont  of  the  day.  They  would  never  have  found  out  for 
thein.-elves  what  it  was  that  ^Ir.  Lincoln  was  expected  to  do  or 
to  infiict :  but  the  citizens  had  not  learned  prudence  iVom  the 
events  of  1856.  They  talked  as  eagerly  and  as  rashly'  about 
Lincoln  as  they  had  about  Fremont ;  and  thus  gave  their 
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negroes  a  new  idol.  Discovering  this,  after  having  begun  the 
war,  the  proprietors  in  the  districts  where  the  Federal  troops 
were  most  likely  to  he  seen,  did  their  best  to  undo  the  mischief 
wrought  by  indiscretion.  Some  sent  their  people  away  south¬ 
wards  or  westwards;  some  employed  them  on  defensive  works, 
and  stimulated  them  by  rewards  and  by  hints  of  pressing 
danger;  some  informed  their  negroes  that  the  race  called 
Yankees  were  a  sort  of  monsters,  with  horrid  faces  and  horses’ 
teeth,  and  mouths  always  watering  for  negro  flesh  as  the  greatest 
of  dainties.  Others  told  them  that  the  errand  of  the  Yankees 
down  South  was  to  catch  as  many  negroes  as  possible,  in  order 
to  hamstring  them  or  to  sell  them  into  a  sort  of  hell  called 
Cuba,  wliere  negroes  were  always  tormented  beyond  bearing. 
The  dread  of  Cuba  is  a  traditional  superstition  among  all  orders 
of  American  slaves,  as  it  is  a  traditional  custom  of  the  slave¬ 
holders  to  inspire  it.  As  for  the  description  of  the  Yankees  as 
monsters,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  addressed,  not  to 
intelligent  ‘  house  ’  or  ‘  body-servants  ’ — the  men  and  women 
who  overhear  conversation  and  learn  to  read — but  to  field 
negroes — beings  who  have  seen  nothing  beyond  the  plantation 
and  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  who  have  heard  nothing  but 
what  the  whites,  and  prayer-leaders  sanctioned  by  the  whites, 
have  told  them.  They  half-believed  till  they  saw  ;  and  it  was 
not  for  some  time  that  they  identified  ‘  Yankees  ’  with  Fremont 
and  Garrison,  and  the  deliverers  who  were  to  come.  This  identi¬ 
fication  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  when  it  did  happen,  through 
a  vision  or  dream  related  in  evident  sincerity  by  one  of  the  early 
‘  contrabands.’  *  The  Lord  apj)eared  ’  to  him  ‘  in  the  night  in 
‘  the  form  of  a  Yankee,’  instructing  him  to  warn  his  bi'ethren  to 
welcome  the  Yankees,  who  were  coming  to  make  slaves  free, 
and  set  them  to  work  on  their  own  account.  The  disciple  dls- 
ch.arged  his  commission  with  excellent  effect — probably  within 
view  of  some  kindly  ‘  Yankee,’  who  had  accepted  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  producing  a  desirable  impression. 

The  effect  of  such  instructions  was  seen  for  some  time  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Northern  troops  in  any  new  district  of  the 
Slave  States.  INIany  of  the  negroes  came  down  openly  at  once 
to  the  shores  of  the  river  or  creek,  bundle  in  hand,  begging  to 
be  admitted  on  board  the  boats  ;  and  if  refused  or  unanswered, 
they  swam  till  they  were  taken  up  to  save  their  lives;  but 
others  peeped  from  some  ambush  in  the  forest  or  the  sedgy 
banks  (looking  for  the  big  teeth) ;  and  when  they  came  in  at 
last,  they  were  in  a  state  of  trembling  fear,  and  ready  to  start 
off  home  at  every  turn,  till  satisfied  that  nobody  was  being 
sent  to  Cuba.  It  is  certain  that  reckless  Southern  politicians 
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gent  many  more  negroes  to  the  Federal  camps  than  they  kept 
away  from  them  by  these  goblin  stories.  The  practical  point 
of  the  case  was  that  the  first  alarm  was  well-grounded,  and  the 
second  was  false.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election,  greeted  with  secession, 
would  put  an  end  to  slavery,  w'hile  the  fanciful  description  of 
the  Yankee  would  hold  good  only  at  a  distance :  and  the  negroes 
would  be  wiser  accordingly. 

Here  we  have  reached  the  ground  of  the  great  speculation — 
what  the  future  of  the  negro  will  be  in  America.  The  best 
material  for  a  judgment  is,  unquestionably,  our  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  negro — of  his  ideas,  his  capacities,  and  his 
moral  state  and  tendencies — under  the  test  of  the  present  crisis 
of  his  fate.  Of  this  material  there  is  a  great  deal  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  derived  from  official  sources,  and  vouched  for  by  the 
direct  testimony  of  the  Federal  Commissioners  for  Freedmen. 
Relying  on  the  accuracy  of  their  statements,  the  facts  they  de¬ 
scribe  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  important. 

For  some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  the  freed  (  or 
escaped)  negroes  were  as  miserable  in  their  circumstances  as 
could  well  be  Imagined.  In  their  eagerness  to  escape  from 
bondage  they  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  camps  and 
cities,  by  tens  of  thousands;  and  they  found,  for  many  weeks 
and  months,  little  enough  of  mercy  anywhere  but  among  people 
of  their  own  race.  It  should  be  remembered  for  ever  that  long 
before  any  sort  of  provision  was  made  for  these  destitute  crea¬ 
tures,  and  before  either  the  Government  or  general  society  in 
the  North  took  their  case  into  consideration  at  all,  they  were 
fed,  clothed,  comforted,  and  assisted  to  get  into  work,  by  the 
despised  free  blacks  of  the  Northern  cities.  In  Washington, 
and  Philadelphia  in  particular,  the  humblest  dwellings  were 
open  to  all  who  came  from  the  South.  So  great  was  the  crowd¬ 
ing  in  the  houses,  and  so  reduced  was  the  condition  of  the 
fugitives,  that  fever,  cholera,  and  dysentery  soon  created  alarm 
wherever  the  ‘  contrabands,’  as  they  were  by  this  time  called, 
had  assembled.  The  state  of  things  was  truly  appalling  at  the 
beginning  of  1862.  Nothing  can  be  said  in  justification  of  the 
IVashington  Government  for  its  apathy  and  its  delays  in  making 
up  its  mind  what  to  do  with  the  multitude  of  negroes  who  were 
sure  to  come  into  its  hands  when  the  war  was  carried  into  the 
South.  Up  to  that  time  the  fugitives  who  arrived  in  the  Free 
States  were  provided  with  employment  without  much  difficulty 
— the  demands  of  the  w^ar  having  perceptibly  reduced  the 
supply  of  labour.  The  negroes  who  took  occasion  to  quit 
Virginia  and  the  Border  States  which  were  the  seat  of  war 
were  presently  in  demand,  as  far  north  as  the  wharves  of 
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Cliica^o  and  the  farms  of  Xew  England.  But  only  a  small 
proportion  got  so  far;  for  they  were  in  demand  in  the  camps, 
to  relieve  soldiers  of  the  coarsest  duties,  and  be  the  personal 
servants  of  officers.  The  women  washed,  cooked,  and  cleaned. 
Tlie  men  did  everything  else  required  in  camp.  Even  northern 
citizens  were  surprised  to  see  how  well  and  diligently  they 
worked  under  the  stimulus  of  pay ;  and  thus,  on  the  whole,  the 
state  of  affiiirs,  so  far,  was  not  so  alarming  or  vexatious  as  to 
rouse  the  Government  to  its  duty.  The  able-bodied  of  both 
j  sexes  seemed  to  be  taking  care  of  themselves ;  and  the  helpless 

were  taken  care  of  by  friends  of  their  own  colour. 

The  case  was  very  different  when  the  war  was  carried  down 
to  the  South  and  the  Southwest ;  and  the  Government  must 
have  known  that  it  would  be  so.  There,  every  negro  who 
escaped  being  driven  into  the  interior,  with  the  planter’s  cattle 
or  goods,  would  be  sure  to  appear  in  the  Federal  lines;  and 
some  principle  of  action  in  regard  to  them  ought  to  have  been 
decided  on  and  pronudgated  throughout  the  United  States’ 
!  armies.  The  whole  matter,  however,  was  left  to  chance.  Ne¬ 

groes  came  flocking  in  from  th.e  deserted  plantations,  or  plan- 
j  tations  that  were  not  yet  deserted  ;  they  issued  from  the  woods 

f  by  day  and  by  night;  they  swam  from  the  main  to  the  islands; 

I  they  all  refused  to  go  back  again,  and  said  that  their  wives  and 

i  chililrcn,  and  the  old  people,  were  all  coming  as  soon  as  they 

1  should  get  some  news  which  was  on  the  way.  On  the  whole, 

and  in  most  ]  daces,  the  next  state  of  things  w'as  terrible.  The 
commanders  had  their  several  opinions  as  to  what  ought  to  he 
the  fate  of  these  people.  While  one  declared  that  he  could 
have  done  nothing  in  this  hostile  territory  without  negro  guides, 
i  scouts,  messengers,  and  channel  pilots,  others  regarded  every 

blr.ck  as  a  nuisance,  and  encouraged  all  overtures  from  claimants 
to  come  and  take  them  back.  The  ‘contrabands’  were  too 
i  often  baulked  of  their  pay,  or  made  to  work  without  it ;  they 

were  kicked  and  cufled  and  sworn  at  by  the  soldiers  (especially 
the  Irish  and  Germans) ;  they  were  robbed,  abused,  and  (worst 
t  of  all)  temptetl  in  every  way :  so  that  there  was  every  prospect 

t  of  the  negroes  within  the  intluenceof  the  camps  sinking  to  even 

Ij  a  lower  depth  of  degradation  than  they  had  known  in  slavery. 

Where  the  commanders  refused  to  open  their  lines  to  negroes 
at  all,  the  ])Oor  creatures  fled  wherever  river  or  rail,  or  their  own 
feet,  would  carry  them.  The  worst  spectacle  of  all  seems  to 
have  been  at  Cairo,  where,  at  the  best,  residents  ought  to  bear 
a  charmed  life  to  esca[)e  the  perils  of  damp  and  malaria.  On 
tiiat  comfortless  point  of  land,  at  the  junction  of  the  ^Mississippi 
and  Ohio,  the  fugitives  sickened  immediately,  and  died  very  fast. 
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If  the  able-l)odie<l  could  have  "ot  on  to  Chicago,  their  fortunes 
would  have  been  made :  for  Chicago  was  getting  rich  at  only 
half  speed  for  want  of  labour.  The  wages  prodiered  by  adver¬ 
tisement  were  enormous,  if  these  poor  people  had  but  been  able 
to  read  the  papers,  and  to  get  on  the  right  road  to  the  lake. 
But  the  farmers  in  Illinois  wanted  hands  too ;  and  being  from 
the  South,  for  the  most  part,  they  had  a  mind  for  negro  labour, 
and  for  an  absolute  command  of  it.  They  helped  tliemselves 
Brst,  before  allowing  the  Chicago  people  any  choice,  even  if  the 
fugitives  could  have  made  their  way  out  of  the  swamps  of 
Cairo.  These  Illinois  settlers  threw  the  fugitives  into  prison, 
and  then  paid  the  fine  to  get  them  out  again,  on  condition  of 
unlimited  and  unpaid  service  for  a  term  of  years,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  involuntar}’  debt.  Thus  did  Southern  men  wdio 
were  too  poor  to  settle  in  a  slave  country  find  themselves  slave¬ 
owners  in  a  free  State;  and  the  negroes  were  involved  in  a 
slavery  on  free  soil  harder  than  that  they  had  run  away  from 
on  the  plantation. 

Possibly  the  President’s  strange  proposal  of  deportation  grew 
out  of  the  bad  news  which  poured  in  from  all  quarters  about 
the  escaped  negroes,  and  from  the  perplexity  of  his  ministers,  and 
of  his  own  mind,  as  to  what  to  attempt  on  their  behalf.  The 
absurdity  of  his  scheme  of  emigration  saves  the  necessity  of 
iliscussing  it.  If  it  were  a  less  serious  subject,  it  would  be  easy 
to  laugh  at  the  scene  in  the  ])residential  mansion,  when  a  select 
company  of  men  of  colour,  sent  for  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  appeared 
before  liim,  to  be  told  that  they  and  tlieir  four  millions  of 
comrades  had  no  chance  in  the  United  States,  were  not  liked 
there,  and  had  better  submit  pleasantly  to  lie  carried  away 
somewhere,  he  did  not  at  present  know  whei'c,  but  to  some  un¬ 
appropriated  region  where  they  would  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
safe  from  ill-usage.  Mr.  Lincoln  must  by  this  time  be  amazed 
that  he  could  within  two  years  have  thought  such  things  as 
these,  and  said  tliem  to  men  who  wei’e  Americans  by  birth, 
patriots  in  heart,  attached  to  their  homes,  and  their  business, 
and  their  neighbours.  The  wondering  listeners  asked  for  time 
to  consider  before  giving  any  reply.  But  the  great  majority  of 
their  class  perceived  that  the  proposal  would  come  to  nothing, 
and  simply  declared  that  they  would  not  go.  Already  the  great 
want  of  the  country  was  labour  ;  already  new  and  costly  ettbrts 
were  making  to  stimulate  immigration  from  Europe ;  already 
large  districts  of  plantation  land  were  found  deserted  and  laps¬ 
ing  into  waste,  from  the  removal  or  absconding  of  the  labourers; 
and  this  was  the  moment  chosen  for  the  i)roposal  to  ship  otf  to 
some  distant  wilderness  four  millions  of  the  natural  and  trained 
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labourers  of  the  country  !  Such  an  absurdity  had  onlyto  be  let 
alone.  We  heard  a  good  deal  at  the  time  of  the  organising  of  ; 

the  first  expedition;  and  the  people  of  colour  were  vigorously  | 
canvassed  for  volunteers  ‘  to  leave  their  country  for  their  [ 
‘  country’s  good ;  ’  but  no  site  was  ever  fixed  upon  that  there 
could  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  ;  so  that  doubts  were  thrown 
on  the  sincerity  of  the  proposers  and  promoters.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  the  time  has  long  passed  by  when  any  one 
would  desire  or  dare  to  bring  forward  any  such  project.  As 
an  indication  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  roused  free  ne-  P 

grocs  of  the  North,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  the  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at  a  public  meeting  of  their  colour  in  Boston,  in 
May  1862,  and  published  in  the  newsfiapers. 

‘  Resolved,  Tliat  when  w’e  wish  to  leave  the  United  States,  we  can  i 
find  and  pay  for  the  territory  that  shall  suit  us  best.  ! 

‘  Resolved,  That  when  we  are  ready  to  leave,  we  shall  be  able  to 
pay  our  own  expenses  of  travel. 

‘  Resolved,  Tli.at  we  do  not  want  to  go  now. 

‘  Resolved,  That  if  anybody  else  wants  us  to  go,  they  must  compel  t 

The  first  effectual  step  out  of  these  accumulating  difficulties  I 

seems  to  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  generals  in  command  f 
of  various  expeditions.  Widely  as  they  differed  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  negroes  when  claimed  as  property,  they  seem  to  I 

have  been  all  of  one  mind  .as  to  their  value  in  the  campaign.  I 

One  tells  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  who  drew  a  plan  of  the  forts  I 
at  Koanoke,  with  the  true  number  and  position  of  the  guns,  and 
who  accurately  described  the  neighbouring  battery,  with  its 
approaches  and  surrounding  swamps.  Another  commander  1 
mounted  his  man,  well  clothed,  on  a  good  horse,  and  made 
him  ride  at  his  right  hand  during  the  whole  of  an  important 
day — relyiiig  wholly’  on  the  local  knowledge  of  the  slave  for 
guidance,  and  finding  that  the  good  fellow’  kept  his  head  clear 
and  his  manners  respectful  in  so  unheard-of  a  position.  Another 
lamented  his  readiness  to  laugh  at  a  negro  w’ho  came  into  camp 
at  the  top  of  his  horse’s  speed,  to  tell  of  an  advance  of  the 
enemy’  through  the  woods.  The  negro  was  laughed  at,  and 
the  enemy  obtained  a  success ;  and  there  was  no  more  laugh¬ 
ing  at  jiegro  scouts  in  that  camp.  The  story  of  the  pilot, 
Ilobcrt  Small,  who  brought  over  to  the  Federal  commander  the 
steamer  ‘  riantor,’  with  nine  brother  slaves  and  30,000  dollars’ 
w’orth  of  ammunition,  has  been  related  in  the  newspapers.  The 
act  would  have  been  remarkable,  for  courage,  presence  of  mind, 
forecast  and  skill,  in  any  man. 

One  of  the  most  decisive  instances  of  negro  energy  is  the 
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story  of  James  Lawson,  the  slave  of  a  Virginian  master, 
who  escaped  from  slavery  in  December  1861,  and  offered  his 
services  on  board  the  flag  gunboat  ‘  Freeborn  ’  in  the  Potomac, 
commanded  by  Captain  Magaw.  Lawson  arrived  so  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  tlie  enemy  on 
land  and  at  sea,  that  he  was  soon  found  to  be  a  great  acqui¬ 
sition.  Captain  Magaw  sent  him  on  a  scouting  expedition,  in 
a  direction  in  which  he  did  not  need  intelligence,  in  order  to 
prove  the  man’s  accuracy  and  fidelity.  Lawson  went  the 
whole  round  of  the  enemy’s  fortifications,  passing  through  many 
and  great  dangers,  and  brought  back  a  very  able,  full,  and 
accurate  account  of  them.  This  exploit  fixed  his  position.  He 
was  employed  in  other  hazardous  explorations :  and,  when  he 
needed  comrades,  he  picked  out  men  from  the  ‘  contraband  ’ 
camp,  of  his  own  cast  of  character  and  ability;  and  none  of 
tliem  ever  disappointed  the  authorities.  They  ran  the  gauntlet 
for  days  together,  pursuing  their  course  under  fire  from  point 
to  point;  but  fire  was  never  an  excuse  for  defective  information. 
James  Lawson  and  his  aides  counted  numbers  and  measured 
distances  thoroughly  under  all  circumstances.  Every  gunboat 
on  the  Potomac  rang  with  their  praises  ;  and  General  Hooker 
transmitted  to  the  War  Office  at  Washington  an  account  of 
one  of  Lawson’s  reconnaissances,  with  an  intimation  from  the 
military  and  naval  commanders  on  the  Potomac  that  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  Law'son’s  merits  by  Government  would  be 
highly  acceptable  to  the  officers  who  w'cre  witnesses  of  his 
services.  Lawson  requested  leave  to  undertake  a  little  enter¬ 
prise  of  his  own,  when  he  had  satisfied  the  authorities  that  he 
might  l)e  trusted.  He  brought  off  his  wife  and  four  children 
from  the  plantation  in  Virginia  before  he  had  been  six  w'eeks 
a  free  man.  He  evaded  the  pickets  or  escaped  their  shots, 
baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  watchers  of  his  old  home,  and  was 
on  the  shore  with  his  family  punctually  at  the  time  appointed 
for  his  captain’s  boat  to  meet  him. 

We  might  fill  a  volume  with  testimonies  of  the  highest  offi- 
cers  in  the  Federal  service  to  the  abilities  and  good  sense  of 
the  newly  freed  men :  but  we  have  room  for  no  more.  If  the 
phenomenon  seems  scarcely  credible,  we  ought  to  remember  the 
fact  which  w'e  have  already  mentioned,  that  every  slave-holding 
family  throughout  the  South  boasts  of  one  singularly  clever  slave. 
Such  a  revolution  in  negro  history  as  is  now  taking  place  cannot 
but  animate  the  minds  so  long  depressed  by  the  deferring  of  their 
hopes ;  and  the  highest  ability  of  the  class  may  well  appear  on 
the  surface  in  this  great  crisis  of  their  fate. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  at  this  time — in  the  early 
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spring  of  1862 — when  the  Federal  authorities  were  hesitating 
what  to  do,  and  counteracting  each  other,  and  sorely  trying  the 
patience  of  the  fugitives  by  their  uncertainties,  there  were 
armed  negroes  in  the  Confederate  service.  However  few,  there 
were  some:  and  the  practice  of  making  soldiers  of  the  slaves 
was  certainly  begun  l)y  the  Confederates.  Among  the  Con¬ 
federate  property  ])Icked  up  at  Manassas,  \vhen  the  United 
States’  troops  entered  the  fortifications,  was  a  letter  from  a 
^I.  Paul  Viallon  of  New  Orleans,  to  one  of  the  Confederate 
officers.  Captain  Bourges.  The  letter,  which  was  dated  De¬ 
cember  31st,  1861,  contained  this  passage: — 

‘  You  inquire  of  me  who  are  the  superior  officers  of  the  regiment 
of  negroes  here  in  tliis  city.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  colonel  is  Labatut,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  Ogden  ;  the  major, 
Bezou.  As  to  the  captains,  they  are  negroes  or  mulattoes.  Ever 
since  they  have  been  allowed  to  command  companies  they  think 
themselves  greater  tlian  the  whites;  they  take  airs  upon  themselves, 
and  act  with  such  insolence  towards  the  ladies  on  Sunday  at  the 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  that  there  are  few  of  them  who  any  longer 
attend  there.  But  they  will  be  put  down  very  quickly ;  for  two  or 
three  of  them,  within  a  few  days,  have  barely  escaped  being  killed.’ 

At  Yorktown,  the  batteries  were  seen  to  be  manned  by 
negroes :  and  one,  who  had  his  hands  frightfully  burned  by 
handling  hot  shot,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Federal  lines.  At 
!Murfreesborough,  a  company  of  negro  guerillas  captured  some 
Federal  soldiers.  These  facts  did  not  at  once  overcome  the 
Presitlent’s  reluctance  to  jtermit  the  enlistment  of  free  negroes 
in  the  Federal  army;  but  the  news  prepared  the  negroes  them¬ 
selves  for  the  introduction  to  military  life  which  was  now 
near  at  hand.  The  wealthy  and  educated  free  blacks  in  the 
North  ofiered  their  services  in  defence  of  the  Union  ;  and  the 
lower  sort  in  the  camps  and  colonies  on  the  iSouthern  seaboard 
were  about  to  enter  on  their  trial  as  soldiers.  Meantime  large 
rewards  were  offered  by  the  Confederate  officers  for  the  bringing 
in,  alive  or  dead,  of  the  negro  guides,  scouts,  pilots,  team¬ 
sters  and  camp  labourers  employed  in  the  Federal  armies. 
For  one  man,  Dabney,  ‘the  scout  of  the  Rappahannock,’ 
1,500  dollars  were  offered  in  the  summer  of  1862.  Mr. 
Seward’s  testimony,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  shows  that 
more  than  a  sprinkling  of  remarkable  men  of  colour  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  kind  of  service.  The  Secretary  of  State  says: 
‘  Everywhere  the  American  general  receives  his  most  useful 
‘  and  reliable  information  from  the  negro.’  Everywhere,  in 
fact,  the  slaves  were  found  looking  out  for  their  deliverers,  and 
eager  to  help  them  against  the  masters,  and  the  savage  landless 
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whites,  their  masters’  desperate  troops.  When  they  found  that 
their  troubles  were  not  over,  and  that  the  Northern  soldiers 
could  be  as  brutal  in  their  hatrecl  and  as  insolent  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  nejrroes  as  the  lowest  ‘mean  whites’ of  the  Slave  States, 
it  was  feared  that  this  usau:e  would  make  them  abscond  to  the 
w(K)ds  and  swamps,  there  to  lead  the  life  of  banditti.  In  some 
of  those  wild  places  there  doubtless  were  assemblages  of  fugi¬ 
tives  ;  but  they  were  there  only  for  want  of  means  to  reach  the 
Federal  lines,  or  from  ignorance.  There  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  at  all  of  any  marainling  on  the  j)art  of  those  people. 
On  the  contrary,  they  behaved  well  under  this  great  trial.  The 
grand  question  was,  whether  the  mixed  multitude  of  freed  slaves, 
assembled  near  the  Federal  camps  without  anybody’s  leave  or 
anybody’s  wish,  were  capable  of  self-support  by  honest  work. 
This  will  always  remain  the  salient  point  of  the  history  of  negro 
emancipation  in  America.  The  result  has  for  some  time  been 
clear;  but  the  value  of  the  proof  cannot  be  estimated  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 

The  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina  have  maintained  a  denser 
slave  population  than  perhaps  any  other  region  in  the  Southern 
States.  After  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  the  white  inhabitants 
tletl,  taking  with  them  as  many  negroes  as  they  could  compel  to 
go,  and  as  n»uch  cotton  and  other  produce  as  they  could  carry. 
More  slaves  were  left  behind  than  could  be  driven  off.  When 
the  long-desired  ‘  Yankees’  appeared  on  the  plantations,  they 
observed  one  half  of  the  recommendations  Imposed  on  them 
from  Washington  :  they  collected  what  cotton  w’as  left,  but  they 
did  not  provide  for  the  negroes.  They  carried  off  the  moles 
wanted  fur  the  ploughing,  and  the  rails  fur  the  fencing,  besides 
the  corn,  the  pigs,  and  the  poultry.  The  collection  of  the  cotton 
was  dune  by’  agents,  who  suggested  to  Government  that  the 
estates  should  be  let  to  be  worked  by  speculators.  As  this 
would  have  left  the  negroes  as  much  slaves  as  ever,  and 
probably  to  a  worse  set  of  masters,  the  advice  was  opposed, 
and  in  good  time  set  a<ide.  The  whole  future  of  the  freed 
negroes  dependetl  on  their  being  now  incited  and  encouraged  to 
lal)Our ;  and  this  coidd  be  done  only  by  leading  them  to  regtird 
work  as  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  free  men,  and  the  basis  of  the 
workers’  own  fortunes.  It  was  proposed  to  the  Government 
that  associations  should  undertake  the  management  of  the 
deserted  estates,  for  the  benefit  at  once  of  the  negroes  and  of 
the  national  trcivsury  ;  and  to  this  the  Government  assented. 
It  agreed  to  furnish  transport  and  rations  for  superintendents 
and  teiichers.  Whatever  else  was  wanted  must  be  otherwise 
provided.  The  responsible  person,  the  head  of  the  Commission, 
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wa:»  Mr.  Pierce,  a  barrister  of  Massachusetts,  selected  for  his 
well-trained  ability,  and  his  lawyer-like  coolness  and  impartiality 
of  temper,  .at  a  time  when  a  pronounced  abolitionist  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  less  Influence  over  the  minds  of  the  timid  and 
the  hostile  everywhere.* 

Associations  were  formed  in  the  chief  Northern  cities  for 
providing  clothes,  in  the  first  place,  for  these  poor  people ;  and 
next,  the  means  of  education,  both  in  books  and  work.  The 
Special  Agent  received  his  appointment  in  February  1862;  and 
so  early  as  the  9th  of  March  a  body  of  teachers  and  trainers 
landed  at  Beaufort.  Forty-one  men  and  twelve  women,  under 
ISIr.  Pierce’s  direction,  w'ent  to  work  at  once.  These  missionaries 
were  not  only  clergymen  and  te.achers,  but  farmers,  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  physicians — all  volunteers  in  the  service,  and 
selected  with  care  from  a  larger  number. 

Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  than  the  scene  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  The  soldiery  had  stripped  the  estates,  and 
overthrown  all  order ;  and  they  had  terribly  corrupted  the 
negroes.  Which  way  to  turn  themselves,  the  strangers  did  not 
know.  Mr.  Pierce  traversed  his  dominion  in  the  first  place, 
making  a  survey'  which  enabled  him  to  assign  stations  to  his 
assistiints,  and  appoint  their  work.  There  were  ten  islands, 
containing  189  estates,  and  a  negro  population  (before  accessions 
from  the  mainland  arrived)  of  9,050.  Before  spring  was  over, 
there  were  seventy-four  teachers  and  managers  of  the  men,  and 
nineteen  w'omen  to  take  care  of  the  women  and  children.  The 
proijortion  of  helpless  jMjrsons  .among  the  negroes  was,  of  course, 
very  large,  as  the  most  burdensome  were  left  on  the  hands 
of  the  Yankees;  and  the  field-workers  of  all  ages  and  qualities 
were  less  than  half  of  the  whole  number.  All  of  them  were 
of  a  feeble  habit  of  both  body  and  mind.  Their  vegetable 
diet,  their  poor  dwellings,  their  practice  of  sleeping  on  the  floor 
in  their  day-clothes,  their  incapacity  for  any  employment  but  the 
particular  one  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  their  indo¬ 
lence,  weakness  of  will  and  resolution,  their  levity,  and  the 
wretched  destitution  in  whicli  they  were  living,  made  up  as 
desperate  a  case  for  missionary  effort  sis  could  well  be  conceived. 

First,  they  must  all  be  vaccinated,  for  small-pox  had  broken 
out  on  many  plantations.  A  husi>ital  was  opened,  and  six 
physicisins  worked  at  that  job  till  it  was  finished.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries,  male  and  female,  had  much  to  do  before  they  could 


*  We  have  extracted  the  details  which  follow  from  the  Official 
Reports,  but  some  of  them  will  be  found  set  forth  at  greater  length 
in  Air.  Baptist  Noel’s  ‘Rebellion  in  America’  (pp.  348 — 377.). 
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open  schools.  They  distributed  clothing,  visited  the  sick,  tried 
to  improve  the  household  ways  of  the  women,  and  soon  were 
rich  in  eggs  from  the  negro  quarters  —  the  slave- woman’s  form 
of  paying  compliments  being  a  donation  of  eggs.  The  season 
was  already  six  weeks  late  for  sowing  when  the  managers  arrived, 
and  there  was  a  grievous  deficiency  of  implements  and  stock. 
Each  superintendent  had  to  deliver  in  an  account  of  the  con¬ 
dition  and  appropriation  of  his  lands  before  any  arrangement 
as  to  till.age  could  be  made.  Yet  it  appears  from  the  tables 
prepared  for  Government,  dated  June  2.,  that  above  16,000 
acres  were  bearing  nourishing  crops  at  that  time.  The  cotton 
was  then  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  properly  thinned ; 
and  the  corn,  potatoes,  riee,  peas,  and  other  vegetables  all  looking 
well.  Though  six  hundred  able-bodied  men  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  plantations  for  milit.ary  purposes,  the  energies 
of  their  comrades  were  by  this  time  so  awakened  that  they 
undertook  nearly  the  whole  work.  Scarcely  any  of  it  Avas,  in 
fact,  abandoned.  After  going  through  these  diflficulties,  and 
finding  that  some  of  the  best  lands  could  not  be  used,  for  want 
of  fencing,  and  that  the  gang-system  worked  badly  when  wages 
were  to  be  paid,  and  that  four  months  of  listless  idleness  had 
put  the  negro  out  of  gear,  it  was  really  astonishing  to  the 
managers  to  reap  such  results  as  they  did  at  the  end  of  their  first 
season.  By  that  time  the  supei’intendents  were  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  Government;  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  value 
set  upon  their  achievements  at  head-quarters.  The  number 
of  negroes  under  tutelage  was  eighteen  thousand,  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  was  withdrawn  on  military  service ;  yet 
those  who  remained  behind  had  stored  up  corn  enough  for  the 
whole  community  till  the  next  harvest,  and  cotton  enough  to 
pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the  experiment.  Not  many  months 
later,  the  balance  paid  over  to  the  United  States  Government 
was  declared  to  be  40,000  dollars,  after  all  expenses  were  cleared. 

The  opinion  on  the  spot  of  the  value  of  free  negro  industry  is 
shown  by  the  following  paragraph  of  the  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Educational  Commission  for  Freedmen  (p.  8.): — 

‘  The  success  of  one  of  our  superintendents,  in  conducting  two  of 
the  largest  plantations  for  the  Government,  was  so  great,  that  he 
has,  in  connexion  with  some  friends  at  the  North,  purchased  eleven 
plantations,  comprising  about  8,000  acres,  and  is  carrving  them  on 
this  season  by  means  of  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children — 
most  of  the  young  and  able-bodied  men  being  now  enlisted  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  We  arc  fortunate  in  having  had  among 
our  superintendents  one  of  sufficient  means  to  enable  him  to  under¬ 
take  this  operation  upon  business  principles,  with  strict  justice  and 
fair,  honest  treatment  of  the  freedmen.’ 
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Something  of  great  importance  is  proveil  by  the  next  passage. 
Our  readers  may  have  met  with  descriptions,  in  recent  narratives 
of  travel,  of  the  intense  eagerness  of  tiic  freedmen  and  women 
to  have  a  home  of  th<*ir  own,  and  of  the  toil  tlie  men  choose  to 
undergo  in  building  their  own  dwellings,  working  at  the  walls 
and  the  roof  till  a  late  hour  in  the  night.  How  these  men  have 
arrived  at  building  houses  for  themselves  we  may  now  see:. — 

‘  It  is  intended  to  sell  a  large  portion  of  the  plantations  thus 
purchased,  to  the  freedmen  at  cost,  as  fast  as  they  sliall  prove,  by 
industry  and  frugality,  that  such  a  course  will  be  beneticial  to  tliein. 

‘  Several  plantations,  amounting  in  all  to  about  2,000  acres, 
were  purchased  by  the.  freedmen  themselves,  at  the  Governim-nt 
sale  for  taxes,  they  having  combined  the  small  savings  of  last 
season’s  work  for  that  purpose  :  and  these  freeholds  are  being  cul¬ 
tivated  this  season,  in  corn  and  cotton,  by  these  men  who,  less  than 
two  years  since,  were  slaves  without  hope  of  deliverance,  the  most 
isolated,  and  consequently  the  most  ignorant  of  their  class.’  {Report, 
p.  9.) 

There  is  something  more  yet  in  the  way  of  results.  The 
sujtporters  of  this  Commission  looked  beyond  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  enterprise,  and  spared  no  pains  to  arouse  tlie  citizens  of 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  do  their  duty  to  the  freed  negroes. 
Tlie  Report  is  able  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  (p.  9.) : — 

‘From  the  statements  recently  received  from  the  West,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  an  entire  reform  has  taken  place  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  freedmen  They  are  now  paid  for  their  labour,  and  are 
eagerly  sought  for  in  all  departments  of  the  public  service.  A  large 
number,  who  were  suffering  very  much  at  Cairo,  have  been  removed 
to  Island  No.  10,  and  the  plantations  of  that  island  assigned  them  for 
cultivation.  Measures  have  been  taken  by  us  to  induce  the  formation 
of  societies  like  our  own,  in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  West.’ 

As  for  the  other  functions  of  the  missionaries,  they  opened 
schools  on  all  the  plantations,  and  tauglit  the  women  to  be  clean, 
and  to  sew,  to  keep  the  clothes  neat,  to  cook,  wash,  &c. 
The  book-learning  was  sure  to  prosper:  for  it  is  a  passion  with 
freed  slaves  to  share  the  white  man’s  privilege  of  learning. 
The  demand  for  spelling-lmoks,  and  alphabets,  and  copy-books 
was  enormous;  anti  the  shaky  hands  and  dim  eyes  of  the  super¬ 
annuated  ‘darky  ’  were  as  busy  with  the  lesson  as  the  brightest  of 
the  children.  After  a  time,  the  aged  scholars  seem  to  have  dropped 
off,  more  or  less ;  but  the  children  have  prospered  admirably. 
There  were  from  two  to  three  thousand  of  them,  in  high  glee 
and  credit,  at  the  date  of  this  Report ;  and  the  testimony  of 
their  teachers  is  this  : — 

‘  The  progress  made  by  the  children  in  their  studies  is  generally 
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fully  equal  to  that  of  white  children  of  the  same  aie  in  our  schools  ; 
and  by  many  teachers  is  considered  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  in 
any  schools  they  had  ever  before  taught.’  (P.  13.) 

Meanwhile  small  incidents  occurred  in  -  the  life  of  these 
people  which  went  further  towards  convincing  observers  of 
their  mental  and  moral  progress  than  any  jtroofs  of  competency 
in  school.  A  scheme  was  put  forth  for  opening  the  school-house, 
or  some  other  public  building,  for  evening  study  or  entertain¬ 
ment.  Some  point  arose  on  which  the  diirkies  wished  to  form 
their  own  decision,  apart  from  white  management.  They  as¬ 
sembled — they  went  through  all  the  forms,  as  they  had  doubtless 
learned  from  the  political  discussions  so  rashly  carried  on  in  their 
presence  —they  chose  their  chairman,  and  tlie  resolutions  were 
ready.  It  had  struck  somebody  that,  if  this  evening  assembly 
was  to  be  permitted  for  tlieir  sakes,  they  ought  to  imy  for  the 
candles.  The  thing  was  discussed  and  put  to  the  vote.  They 
decided  to  subscribe  so  much  each  per  week  for  the  candles, 
voted  thanks  to  the  chairman,  and  sent  up  a  deputation  to 
inform  the  managers  that  they  would  not  be  troubled  to  light 
the  house. 

"NVe  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  South  Carolina  experi¬ 
ment  because  it  was  the  first ;  but  if  we  seek  guidance  in 
speculating  on  wbat  the  future  of  the  great  body  of  the  slaves 
maybe  hereafter,  we  should  look  to  the  West,  where,  along  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi,  seventy  plantations  were  in  full  work 
with  free  labour  within  six  months  of  the  promulgation  of 
General  Banks’s  order  for  the  Department  of  the  South-west. 
This  most  significant  story  is  worth  the  gravest  attention. 

Wlien  General  Banks,  at  New  Orleans,  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  form  some  plan  for  the  great  negro  population  under 
his  charge,  and  for  such  of  their  masters  as  consulted  him,  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  virtually  abolished  throughout  the 
region,  and  was  apparently  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  so. 
The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  had  been  decreed 
to  be  free  soil  for  ever;  and  the  newest  event  at  the  time  we 
speak  of  was  the  President’s  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 
Every  slaveowner  and  every  slave  knew  of  these  events ;  and 
all  arrangements  thenceforth  made  were  under  that  knowledge. 

The  negroes  were  flocking  to  General  Banks  and  his  officers 
by  hundreds  every  day.  They  were  in  bad  health,  and  fell  into 
bad  habits.  They  huddled  together  in  damp  and  dirty  shanties, 
getting  little  work  and  .food,  but  spirits  and  other  bad  things 
from  the  camps.  At  one  station,  172  died  in  three  months  out 
of  1,000.  General  Banks  offered  to  them  the  alternative  of 
work  on  the  levee  or  the  roads  for  rations  from  Government,  or 
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work  on  some  plantation  (not  necessarily  the  one  they  had 
escaped  from)  for  fixed  wages,  which  Government  would  gua¬ 
rantee  on  the  security  of  the  crop.  The  planters,  on  their  part, 
understood  that  the  negroes  were  to  be  treated  as  hired  hands; 
the  power  of  the  whip  was  taken  from  everybody,  but  there 
was  a  provost-marshal  within  reach,  to  whom  resort  might  be 
had  when  the  negroes  failed  to  fulfil  their  share  of  the  bargain. 
No  punishment  was  to  be  awarded  which  would  not  have  been 
inflicted  on  whites  in  the  same  circumstances.  If  the  negroes 
were  willing  to  work,  but  shrank  from  intercourse  with  their  old 
masters  or  their  neighbours,  they  were  to  be  placed  on  Govern¬ 
ment  plantations.  The  plan  took  effect  immediately.  The  planters 
were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  get  their  crop  into  the 
ground  ;  and  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  wages,  in  kind  and 
in  money,  well  as  they  must  have  understood  that  their  labourers 
could  never  be  slaves  any  more.  The  negroes  saw  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  getting  pay  as  well  as  food,  and  of  having  a  home  on  a 
jdantatlon  for  their  families.  Some  masters  refused  to  take 
back  their  slaves ;  in  which  case  the  Superintendent  of  Negro 
Labour  give  a  pass  to  each  negro,  authorising  him  or  her  to 
seek  employment  as  a  free  labourer.  Other  masters  were 
anxious  to  recover  their  old  hands ;  and  in  this  ease  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Superintendent  was  at  their  service,  and  they,  if 
they  deserved  it,  received  this  form  of  notice : — 

‘  OflSce  of  the  Superintendent  of  Negro  Labour  : 

‘  New  Orleans, -  1863. 

‘  Mr _ 

‘  Sir — I  have  induced  -  of  your  negroes  to  return  to  their 

‘  homes,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  kindly  treated. 

‘  I  am  authorised  by  the  Commanding  General  to  see  that  the 
‘  negroes  not  only  perform  their  duties,  but  that  they  receive  proper 
‘  and  humane  treatment. 

‘  Very  respectfully  yours, 

‘(Signed)  George  11.  Hanks, 

^  Lieut,  and  Superintendent  of  Negro  Labour' 

From  the  moment  the  planter  has  signed  the  agreement  which 
procures  him  this  notice,  his  jicople  are  practically  free  beyond 
dispute.  He  cannot  sell  thfeir  persons  or  their  services,  nor 
obtain  their  labour  without  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
bound  to  keep  them  an  hour  in  idleness.  If  he  be  ten  minutes 
late  in  the  morning,  the  labourer  forfeits  ten  cents  ;  and  bad  work 
is  a  reason  for  dismissal.  What  the  benefit  to  the  planter  really 
is  may  be  learned  from  a  hundred  incidents  which  show  how  the 
quality  of  the  labour  has  improved.  One  of  the  planters,  who 
had  always  insisted  that  negroes  never  would  work  but  as  slaves, 
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hired  negroes  in  February  last  in  what  he  considered  due  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  land.  He  presently  found  that  his  *  force’  was 
far  too  great,  and  he  hired  other  deserted  estates  to  occupy  his 
surplus  ‘  hands.’  One  of  his  managers  has  borne  testimony  in 
writing  that  the  crop  w’ill  exceed  all  former  experience ;  that 
he  manages  three  estates  now  with  less  trouble  than  one  in  past 
times,  because  the  negroes  work  as  if  they  had  an  interest  in 
the  crop ;  and  that  the  fines  for  any  sort  of  misconduct,  on  the 
three  estates,  did  not  amount  to  five  dollars  for  the  preceding 
month. 

The  interest  of  the  negroes  in  the  crop  has  been  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  in  not  a  few  cases  by  planters  who  have  admitted  their 
labourers  to  partnership.  The  schemes  seem  to  be  diverse ; 
and  it  eannot  yet  have  been  ascei'tained  how  they  arc  likely  to 
answer  in  the  long  run;  but,  as  regards  the  year  1863,  it  is 
certain  that  some  planters  have  declared  their  expectation  of 
larger  gains  from  their  estates,  after  dividing  the  proceeds  with 
their  labourers,  than  they  had  ever  before  obtained.  The  main 
consideration  on  behalf  of  the  slaves  has  always  been  how  to 
get  the  experiment  of  free  labour  instituted  by  an  owner,  or  a 
few  owners,  of  large  estates,  so  that  they  might  learn  by  actual 
experience  that  the  money  value  of  the  slave  passes  into  the 
land  at  the  moment  that  the  slave  is  made  free.  In  other 
words,  land  had  scarcely  any  selling  value  at  all  in  the  Slave 
States,  apart  from  the  negro  stock  upon  it ;  whereas,  when 
there  is  no  property  in  negroes,  the  land  immediately  recovers 
what  may  be  called  its  natural  value.  As  for  the  rest,  the 
testimony  is  uniform  that  the  cost  of  wages  to  a  free  labourer, 
in  proj)ortion  to  the  value  of  his  work,  is  less  than  that  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  slave. 

General  Banks’s  arrangements  are  avowedly  provisional.  A 
higher  authority  than  his,  he  says,  will  hereafter  settle  the  great 
questions  involved  in  this  department  of  his  rule.  But  there  is 
probably  a  universal  conviction  in  that  South-w’estern  region 
that  slavery  is  at  an  end.  Many  of  the  negroes  there  did  not 
come  under  the  terms  of  the  President’s  proclamation ;  yet 
their  former  owners  are  voluntarily  employing  them  as  hired 
labourers;  and  if  the  experiment  goes  on  through  a  second 
season,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  there  should 
be  any  prevalent  or  effectual  desire  for  a  return  to  the  former 
system,  even  if  it  were  possible. 

Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  all  the  devastation  threatened  in 
regard  to  this  region  above  all  the  other  regions  of  the  Slave 
States,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation? 
The  apprehension  w’as  a  mistake  altogether.  A  little  more 
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knowledge  and  reflection  would  have  shown  the  most  timid 
that  the  negroes  do  not  burn  and  slay  and  ravish  and  lay  waste 
when  they  have  got  what  they  demand,  hut,  if  at  all,  when  they 
are  disapiminted  and  desperate.  A  little  more  knowledge  still 
would  have  shown  that  the  American  slaves  in  particular  were 
unlikely  to  break  out  into  acts  of  revenge  when  their  long 
trial  was  over.  The  same  influence  which  kept  them  quiet 
umler  the  yoke  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  their  bondage  was 
not  less  powerful  when  the  pi'ovocatlons  of  slavery  had  ceased. 
From  the  moment  when  they  had  the  Abolitionists  to  look  up 
to,  the  negroes  rebelled  no  more:  the  same  moral  power, 
without  any  direct  communication,  trained  and  disciplined  them 
for  the  great  change  which  it  promised;  and  no  one  who  had 
any  real  knowledge  of  either  the  facts  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
case  can  have  felt  any  dread  of  evils  which  have  occasioned  as 
much  virulent  invective,  and  as  much  noisy  menace,  as  if  they 
had  not  been  merely  imaginary. 

The  part  of  the  negro  case  best  known  in  this  country  is  the 
opening  of  a  military  career  to  a  race  supposed  to  be  equally 
unfitted  for  it  by  constitution  and  by  training.  It  is  already 
demonstrated  that  negro  trooj)s  do  not  turn  tail  in  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  that  they  are  amongst  the  most  orderly  and  trust¬ 
worthy  part  of  the  United  States  forces. 

The  military  resembled  the  industrial  opening  in  occasioning 
a  sore  trial  to  the  candidates  before  they  were  permitted  to  enter 
on  the  new  career.  The  indecision,  the  inconsistency,  the 
mutual  conflicts  of  the  authorities  as  to  admitting  the  peo|)le  of 
colour  to  military  service  were  great  and  perplexing,  and  many 
more  months  passed  away  before  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  this  important  question  was  distinctly  settled 
and  avowed.  Our  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  faults 
of  the  Government,  but  with  the  military  capacity  and  conduct 
of  the  negroes. 

From  the  first  hour,  they  surprised  their  patrons  by  their 
aptitude  for  drill  and  the  use  of  arms.  General  Saxton  re- 
j)orted  of  the  first  experiment  to  the  Secretary  for  War  as 
f  follows,  so  long  ago  as  last  January : — 

i  ‘  I  have  the  honour  to  report  tliat  the  organisation  of  the  Ist 

I  Ivegiineiit  of  South  Carolina  Volunteers  is  now  completed-  The 

I  regiment  is  light  infantry,  composed  of  ten  companies,  of  about 

I  eighty-six  men  each,  armed  with  muskets,  and  oflicered  by  white 

j  men.  In  organisation,  drill,  discipline,  and  morale,  for  the  length  of 

j  time  it  has  been  in  service,  this  regiment  is  not  surpassed  by  any 

white  regiment  in  this  department.  .  .  .  In  no  regiment  have  I 

ever  seen  duty  performed  witli  so  much  cheerfulness  and  alacrity. 
As  sentinels  they  are  peculiarly  vigilant.’ 
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Already  they  have  turned  the  scale  in  several  combats ;  they 
have  won  battles  for  themselves ;  they  have  borne  fatigue  and 
privation  with  spirit ;  and,  by  the  testimony  of  their  officers, 
and  of  tlie  police  authorities  of  military  districts,  they  are 
better  behaved  than  any  other  soldiery  now  or  formerly  afoot  in 
the  country.  As  far  as  they  are  eoncerned,  the  provost-marshal 
has  nothing  to  do.  The  phenomena  were  the  same  at  the  two 
extremes  of  negro  life.  General  Hunter  began  with  training 
the  raw  refugees  from  the  plantations ;  and  the  expedition  of 
the  First  South  Carolina  regiment  into  Florida  proved  them 
true  soldiers — spirited  and  brave  in  conflict,  and  orderly  and 
harmless  after  it.  In  New  England  and  other  Northern  States, 
meantime,  the  higher  class  of  free  coloured  men  were  bestirring 
themselves,  and  demanding  to  be  called  out  for  the  defence  of 
the  Union.  Governor  Sprague  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Governor 
Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  gave  timely  encouragement  to  the 
movement ;  and  after  they  had  done  so,  and  commands  in  the 
Black  Regiments  had  become  objects  of  keen  competition  among 
white  officers,  the  Washington  authorities  were  sure  to  yield 
the  decision  to  public  opinion.  They  did  so  with  a  good  grace. 
Clothing  and  arms  for  100,000  men  were  soon  provided  by  the 
War  Office,  and  the  work  went  on  with  but  one  hindrance. 
The  men  of  colour  having  claims  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen 
insisted  upon  open  promotion ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
of  their  moral  right  to  hold  commands  in  case  of  desert ;  but 
it  apf)ear8  that  they  have  prudently  determined  to  wait — aware, 
no  doubt,  that  time  will  give  them  what  they  want.  Mean¬ 
while,  their  gain  exceeds  all  estimate;  for  they  have  at  once 
risen  into  acknowledged  citizenship,  and  find  themselves  in  pos¬ 
session  of  that  social  consideration  which  they  had  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  as  a  remote  hope  for  their  children’s  children.  AVhere 
they  have  been  ill-used  as  soldiers,  it  has  been  at  Baltimore,  or 
in  the  haunts  of  the  pro-slavery  banditti  of  the  Northern  ports. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  54th  Massachusetts  regiment,  commanded 
by  some  of  the  choicest  officers  of  the  Federal  armies,  received 
its  colours,  on  the  old  Boston  Common,  from  the  municipal 
dignitaries,  with  the  blessings  of  tiie  citizens,  and  the  honour¬ 
able  avowal  that  the  people  of  the  State  committed  their  desti¬ 
nies  into  the  hands  of  these  their  guardians.  After  such  a 
recognition  as  this,  and  after  the  whole  city  had  turned  out  to 
cheer  them,  from  the  Common  to  the  wharf,  there  can  be  little 
further  trial  of  social  debasement  for  this  soldiery.  No  oj)po- 
sition  could  live  ;  and  none  seems  to  have  arisen.  There  is  no 
ming  what  the  strength  of  this  force  is  at  any  one  time — it 
increases  so  fast,  and  in  so  many  directions.  At  the  end  of  the 
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summer  we  heard  of  estimates  ranging  between  20,000  and 
40,000  actually  engaged  in  the  war;  but  since  that  there  have 
been  very  large  accessions  by  the  transactions  in  Tennessee 
and  other  parts  of  the  West.  The  President  declares,  in  his 
^Message,  that  100,000  negroes  are  in  the  service  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  whom  50,000  are  under  arms.  The  further  the  Fe¬ 
deral  troops  go,  the  thicker  arc  the  swarms  of  negroes  which 
arise  around  them;  and  the  order  of  the  War  Office  is  that  the 
able-bodied  men,  as  many  as  are  disposed,  shall  be  at  once  put 
under  military  training.  Tlie  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes  is  extreme ;  and  their  aptitude  seems  to  be  a  per- 
})etiial  astonishment  to  their  instructors ;  so  that  it  is  publicly 
declared  that  the  Black  Regiments  are  already  becoming  a  strong 
and  essential  element  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic. 

An  anecdote  which  appears  in  the  record  of  transactions  in 
the  South-west  Department,  shows  one  of  the  aspects  in  which 
this  greatest  of  changes  in  the  life  of  the  slave  presents  itself  to 
all  the  parties  concerned.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ‘  Rebel- 
‘  lion  Record,’  Part  III.  p.  41.  we  find  the  following  incident 
of  the  time ; — 

‘  New  Orleans. — A  gentleman,  who  the  other  day  missed  his  “  boy” 
(slave),  learned  tliat  tlie  lad  was  at  Carrollton,  lie  at  onee  repaired 
to  the  head-(iuarters  of  General  Phelps,  and  stated  his  case — that  he 
w'as  in  search  of  a  runaway  negro.  “  You  have  lost  a  man,  have 
you?”  observed  tiie  General,  inquiringly  and  drily.  “Yes,  sir,” 
responded  the  other.  “Very  well,”  said  the  General,  “the  negroes 
are  over  )’onder,  he  can  go  with  you  if  he  wishes.”  The  gentleman 
asked  further  that  a  guide  might  be  sent  with  him,  as  he  did  not 
know’  the  road  and  paths.  “  Certainly,”  said  the  General.  “Orderh, 
call  Major  Scott.”  Presently  the  Major  presented  himself,  and  the 
General  instructed  him  to  conduct  the  gentleman  to  the  negro  camp, 
and  assist  him  in  finding  his  “  boy,”  and  to  say  to  the  “boy”  that  he 
had  his  (the  Generars)  permission  to  return  with  his  master.  There¬ 
upon  the  Major  spoke  : — “  General,  I  am  the  ‘  boy  ’  the  gentleman 
is  in  search  of.  1  do  not  want  to  return.”  “  This  is  all  I  can  do,” 
observed  the  General.  The  droll  part  of  this  incident  is  that  the 
General  w'as  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  was  Scott’s 
master.  The  “Major”  has  hitherto  been  known  in  darkey  circles  as 
a  great  orator ;  he  is  now  known  as  “  Major  Scott  of  the  Black 
guards.”  Queer  things  have  come  out  of  secession.' 

Of  the  im[)rovement  of  public  feeling  in  regard  to  the  people 
of  colour,  no  stronger  evidence  can  be  afforded  than  the  way  in 
which  the  citizens  of  New  York  are  now  exerting  themselves 
to  compensate  the  sufferers  from  the  violence  of  the  Irish  and 
the  Southern  faction  in  the  New  York  riots.  The  best  counsel 
have  offered  their  gratuitous  services  for  them,  their  suits  for 
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damages  are  promoted  for  them,  and  a  carefid  estimate  of  their 
losses  has  been  made  by  professional  valuers,  in  order  to  the 
State  paying  the  whole.  This  could  not  have  happened  at  any¬ 
time  before  the  war. 

After  all  these  transactions,  after  large  numbers  of  fugitives 
had  sickened  and  died,  after  the  civil  and  military  oflicers  who 
had  found  it  necessary  to  act  in  one  way  or  another  had  taken 
their  part,  and  had  been  alternately  snubbed  and  countenanced, 
the  Federal  Government  at  length  decided  on  one  step  in  the 
way  of  its  duty  towards  protecting  the  negroes.  Last  spring  it 
appointed  the  American  Freedmen’s  Inquiry  Commission — the 
three  Commissioners  being  men  admirably  fit  for  the  duty — 
viz..  Dr.  Howe,  well  known  in  this  country'  on  many  grounds, 
and  everywhere  as  the  educator  of  Laura  Bridgman  ;  Mr.  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  of  Indiana,  the  writer  of  some  striking  public 
letters  in  the  course  of  the  present  war ;  and  Dr.  McKaye, 
who  will  do  great  things  in  the  physiological  study,  as  well  as 
the  sanitary  management,  of  the  negro  and  mulatto  race.  By 
their  researches  into  the  condition  of  the  negroes  these  gentle¬ 
men  rendered  great  service  in  the  first  weeks  of  their  office ; 
but  their  Circular,  and  the  Questions  they  have  prepared  to 
go  with  the  Circular,  indicate  a  scope  of  inquiry  wliich  will 
do  more  than  has  yet  been  done  to  determine  the  destinies  of 
that  part  of  the  negro  race  wliich  has  gone  through  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  slavery-.  The  first  paragraphs  of  the  Circular  are 
these : — 

‘  The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  by  the  Government  a 
Special  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  tlie  Coloured 
population  emancipated  by  Acts  of  Congress  and  the  Proclamations 
of  the  President,  and  into  the  experiences  of  other  communities  in 
like  crises  ;  and  to  consider  and  report  what  measures  are  necessary 
to  give  practical  effect  to  these  Acts  and  Proclamations,  so  as  to  place 
the  Coloured  people  of  the  United  States  in  a  condition  of  self- 
support  and  self-defence,  deem  it  their  duty  to  invite  to  their 
assistance  the  deliberations  and  advice  of  all  earnest  and  thoughtful 
friends  of  Christian  civilisation  and  progress. 

‘  Tiie  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
question  of  the  wisest  practical  means  of  conducting  the  transition  of 
four  millions  of  people  from  a  state  of  involuntary  servitude  to  one 
of  free,  compensated  labour,  tliereby  transforming  the  slave  society 
of  the  South  into  free  society.  The  transformation  itself  is  no  longer 
in  question,  it  has  become  a  necessity  of  our  national  existence.  To 
effect  it,  so  as  the  least  to  disturb  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  surest  guarantees  for  the 
future  well-being  of  both  the  white  and  coloured  races,  is  the  problem 
to  be  studied.’ 

The  free  blacks  in  the  Northern  States  arc  shown  by  the 
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Census  and  other  returns  to  yield  fewer  criminals  and  fewer 
paupers,  and  to  exhibit  a  lower  mortality  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  than  any  other  class  in  the  Republic.  The  love  of  a 
warm  climate,  and  the  attachment  of  the  ])eople  to  the  soil  on 
whicli  they  have  lived  from  birth,  afford  the  best  promise  that 
the  negroes  will  not  desert  the  territory  where  their  labour  is 
needed,  and  to  )vhich  it  is  adapted.  At'  the  same  time,  it  is 
ydain  to  all  eyes  that  slavery  can  never  exist  again  where  the 
labouring  class  has  tasted  freedom,  and  shown  itself  worthy  of 
the  freeman’s  privileges,  and  adequate  to  the  freeman’s  duties. 
The  territory  which  is  now  practically  exempted  from  slavery 
is  .«o  large,  and  so  rapidly  augmenting,  that  it  is  already  in¬ 
conceivable  that  any  remnant  of  it  can  preserve  its  ‘  peculiar 
‘  institution’  .after  the  close  of  the  war,  whatever  the  issue  may 
be.  The  depressed  race  may  be  regarded  now  as  having 
received  an  authorisation  to  try  what  it  can  do  to  obtain  a  free 
social  position,  after  having  gone  through  the  discipline  and 
training  by  which  it  c<an  be  raised.  It  has  made  a  better 
beginning  than  could  have  been  ho[)ed  ;  and  its  own  manifestii- 
tion  of  high  qualities  of  mind  and  conscience  has  had  a  larger 
share  than  any  working  of  events  in  releasing  it  from  the 
contempt  and  dislike  under  which  it  has  hitherto  suffered  in 
the  freest  States  of  the  American  Union.  That  species  of 
oppression  can  never  be  renewed  when  colour  ceases  to  be  a 
badge  (tf  slavery' ;  a  consummation  which  we  may  now  regard 
as  nearly  attained. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  expressed  our  intention 
of  treating  the  case  of  the  negroes  in  America  without  diverg¬ 
ing  into  any'  political  or  other  discussion.  In  giving  the  briefest 
possible  sketch  of  the  position  of  the  slaveholders  under  recent 
changes,  we  are  not  forgetting  our  own  proposal.  We  shall 
speak  of  the  negroes’  masters  only  so  far  as  their  present  situa¬ 
tion  affects  the  prospects  of  the  slaves. 

The  little  history  that  we  have  given  of  the  latest  generations 
of  the  American  negroes  shows  that  events  had  long  been 
tending  to  their  release  from  the  yoke.  The  events  of  the  war 
have  demonstrated  that  the  slaveholder  also  has  had  his  course 
settled  for  him.  Emancipation  has  been  long  prepared  for,  in 
his  case  as  well  as  that  of  his  slaves.  Slavery  could  not  go  on 
as  it  was.  There  were  contentions  in  the  legislatures  about  re¬ 
opening  the  African  slave-trade;  there  were  considerable  im¬ 
portations  of  native  Africans,  under  very  slight  pretences  of 
concealment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  strong  effort 
made  to  extend  the  condition  of  slaveholding  over  the  whole  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Republic.  Not  only  did  these  j)roceeding3  indicate 
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that  a  revolution  in  the  slaveholding  system  must  be  intending, 
but  incidents  were  perpetually  occurring  which  showed  that  the 
time  had  arrived.  From  Virginia  to  Texas,  from  Missouri  to 
Florida,  manifestations  were  made  from  year  to  year,  leaving 
no  doubt  of  the  tottering  state  of  the ‘peculiar  institution,’ which, 
while  declared  to  be  perdurable,  like  Christianity,  was  ready  to 
fall  at  the  first  shock  from  without.  Western  Virginia  had  de¬ 
manded,  on  occasion,  for  some  years,  and  has  now  passed  in  her 
lefrislature,  a  scheme  of  grarlual  emancipation  which  was  fre.m 
the  first  too  strongly  supported  to  be  very  uncivilly  treated  by 
the  State  generally.  The  State,  as  a  whole,  discussed  openly 
and  ftdly  in  its  newspapers  the  part  it  should  take,  in  case  of  a 
secession  in  the  South  ;  and  the  proposition  that  Virginia  should 
join  the  North,  rather  than  be  used  as  a  ])olice  force  for  pre¬ 
venting  Southern  slaves  from  crossing  the  frontier,  w'as  steadilj' 
urged  by  writers  and  speakers  who  seemed  to  incur  no  disgrace 
by  thus  admitting  the  perilous  condition  of  slave  proj)erty. 
At  the  other  extremity,  the  free-labour  settlements  in  Texas 
were  discrediting  slavery  there.  ^lissouri  had  elected  an  anti¬ 
slavery  citizen  for  Congress.  In  Florida,  the  conditions  were 
so  favourable  to  free  labour  that  the  State  was  always  regarded 
as  one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  slaveholders’  domain.  As  for 
the  great  belt  of  mountain-land  which  nearly  divides  the  Slave 
States,  from  the  Ohio  into  Georgia,  the  farming  population 
there  had  always  been  known  to  suffer  by  slave-owning,  and  to 
dislike  the  institution  accordingly  ;  and  some  of  the  most  recent 
news  from  Tennessee  is  that  200  resident  slaveholders,  besides 
other  citizens,  have  sent  a  memorial  to  the  President,  by  a  de¬ 
putation,  to  entreat  that  he  will  make  emancipation  immediate 
and  universal  for  the  sake  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

Such  were  the  openings  for  hope  on  the  one  side,  and  fear  on 
the  other,  before  Secession  took  place.  The  alarmed  slave¬ 
holders  ascribed  every  danger  as  it  arose  to  the  Northern 
Abolitionists ;  but  events  were  w’orking  round  naturally,  and 
with  little  help  from  any  party  in  the  Republic.  To  escape 
from  their  perils,  the  Southern  leaders  cut  themselves  and  their 
territory  off  from  the  Republic,  thinking  to  preserve  slavery  by- 
making  it  ‘  the  corner-stone  ’  of  their  new  polity.  But  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  war  they  must  have  found,  what  the  world 
now  sees  clearly  enough,  that  the  war  was  the  very  shock  which 
was  to  overthrow  the  system  it  was  invoked  to  save.  By  the 
war,  the  slaveholders  found  themselves  suddenly  placed  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  their  cherisht  d  ‘  property  ’  became  mere 
loss,  their  idolized  ‘power’  a  galling  weakness,  and  their 
‘peculiar  institution’  a  peculiar  curse.  What  is  known  of  this 
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singular  revolution  is  this.  It  is  but  little,  but  it  is  enough  for 
our  guidance. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  there  were  more  white  than 
black  fugitives  crossing  the  frontier  into  the  Free  States.  These 
w’ere,  for  the  most  part,  planters  and  fanners,  bringing  their 
families  —  some  with  money  in  their  pockets,  but  many  with 
scarcely  sufficient  clothing  on  their  backs.  They  declared 
themselves  beggared  by  the  Confederate  Government,  and  the 
requisitions  of  the  war.  Tliey  had  paid  the  new  taxes  as  long 
as  they  could,  but  the  heavy  poll-tax  on  their  negroes  was  too 
much  for  them.  They  reported  that  the  wealthiest  planters 
were  plunged  in  difficulty  by  that  tax,  which  at  that  time  was 
16  dollars  a-head  on  all  negroes.  The  slaves  were  seized  when 
the  tax  was  not  paid;  and  these  fugitives  had  either  sold  their 
negroes  for  whatever  they  would  fetch,  or  had  left  them  to  be 
taken  possession  of  by  the  authorities,  or  to  run  away  if  they 
could,  or  to  sit  down  in  the  family  dwelling  to  eat  their  bacon  and 
corn  and  enjoy  themselves.  Another  reason  for  the  flight,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  the  bacon  and  corn  were  gone,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  live  upon.  The  requisitions  of  the  authorities  and 
the  pillage  of  the  soldiery  had  emptied  the  granaries  and  store¬ 
houses  ;  and  if  the  negroes  were  to  be  fed,  somebody  else  must 
do  it,  for  their  masters  had  nothing  to  give  them.  It  was  a 
grave  trouble  to  the  wealthier  citizens  who  remained  that  their 
negroes,  on  whom  they  were  paying  a  heavy  poll-tax,  were 
levied  by  the  authorities  for  the  public  service.  It  was  by 
them  that  the  defences  were  made;  and  while  they  were 
at  work  on  the  fortifications,  their  masters’  fields  were  lying 
waste.  It  has  recently  become  knowm,  by  way  of  Spain,  that 
some  cargoes  of  American  slaves  have  been  landed  in  Cuba,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  as  property,  and  save  their  cost.  The 
device,  however,  has  not  answered,  as  by  the  law  of  Spain 
negro  slaves  from  other  countries  become  free  on  touching 
Spanish  soil.  The  negroes  thus  released  are  reported  as  making 
their  way  to  the  Free  States  very  intelligently  and  in  high  spirits. 
It  is  declared  by  those  who  know  most  about  the  case  that  the 
real  reason  why  there  are  not  black  regiments  on  the  Con¬ 
federate  as  well  as  the  Federal  side  is,  that  the  chief  slaveholders 
will  not  allow  it.  They  ask  how  they  are  to  be  compensated 
for  the  loss,  if  their  negroes  are  killed  or  maimed.  The  most 
spirited,  the  most  wealthy’,  the  most  bigoted  of  the  planters 
have  been  as  energetic  as  the  humblest  in  driving  their  able- 
bodied  slaves  into  the  interior,  away  from  the  scene  of  war, 
leaving  behind  (dead  or  alive)  the  adult  negroes  who  refuse  to 
be  thus  driven,  and  usually  giving  up  the  old,  the  weakly,  and 
the  children  to  the  mercies  of  the  advancin';  Yankees. 
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This  is  not  a  state  of  things  favourable  in  any  way  to  slave  * 
holding.  Slavery  is  less  like  being  the  corner-stone  of  a 
national  polity  than  it  ever  was  before.  Yet  the  slaveholders 
have  themselves  brought  their  affairs  to  this  pass  by  rushing 
into  war  for  the  sake  of  an  institution  which  cannot  stand 
shocks. 

It  is  stated  from  the  Department  of  the  South-west,  now 
administered  as  a  province  of  the  Republic  by  General  Banks, 
that  more  and  more  of  the  planters  are  making  the  best  of  their 
position  by  agreeing  to  the  Federal  Government’s  terms  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  estates,  or  by  entering  into  some  form 
of  partnership  with  their  own  negroes,  or  with  others  who  may 
offer.  The  refusal  of  one  here  and  there  to  sign  the  form  of 
agreement,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  be  signing  away  the 
right  of  property  in  the  negroes,  indicates  that  the  great 
majority  undershuid  that  these  paid  labourers  will  never  again 
be  saleable  property.  The  cargoes  of  cotton  sent  down  to  New 
Orleans  this  autumn  by  ^lississlppi  planters,  with  promises  of 
more,  have  been  created  under  such  methods  as  these ;  and  we 
need  not  dwell  on  the  impossibility  of  slavery  being  set  uj) 
again  on  estates  where  the  negroes  have  had  experience  of 
wages  or  of  profits,  and  the  planters  of  the  economy  of  free 
labour,  and  release  from  the  charge  and  cost  of  negro  ‘  stock.’ 

These  are  some  of  the  modes,  called  irregular,  but  thoroughly 
natural  and  inevitable,  in  whieh  slavery  has  come  to  an  end  in 
the  Southern  States.  T'hc  regular  way,  the  method  of  com¬ 
pensation,  our  readers  must  know  as  much  of  as  there  is  at 
present  to  be  told.  There  has  long  been  a  Committee  sitting  at 
Washington  to  manage  the  compensation  business  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Missouri  has  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  lias  decreed  the  gradual  emancipation  of  her  slaves,  and 
will  doubtless  give  up  the  intermediate  stages  of  servitude,  as 
all  emancipating  countries  do,  liecanse  immediate  liberation 
answ’crs  better.  Delaware  has  few  slaves,  and  does  not  desire 
to  have  any.  Maryland  is  not  so  ‘  Southern,’  as  a  whole,  as 
Baltimore  is,  with  its  Southern  commerce ;  yet  the  recent 
election  is  a  clear  decision  in  favour  (if  immediate  emancipation. 
The  other  Border  States  are  busy  discussing  the  case  —  selling 
their  negroes  to  tlic  (jovernment  for  tlie  army  at  the  price  of 
volunteers  (300  dollars  cat  h)  or  otherwise  losing  them  from  day 
to  day.  The  Federal  Government  lias  shown  every  readiness  to 
pay,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  emancipation. 

We  thus  see  how  inconceivable  it  is  that  Slavery  can  ever 
again  be  an  cstablislied  and  supreme  institution  in  the  Southern 
States;  and  unless  supreme,  Slavery  cannot  exist.  The  Con- 
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fedcracy,  aware  of  this,  but  apj)arently  unaware  of  the  certainty 
of  failure  iii  the  then  condition  of  their  own  fortunes  and  of 
their  negroes,  struck  a  bold  stroke  for  their  social  system, 
putting  everything  to  hazard  for  assurance  on  this  one  point 
Nothing  better  could  have  been  desired  by  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  the  deliverers  of  the  negro  than  that  the  end  of  the  oppres¬ 
sion  should  be  brought  about  by  the  oppressors  themselves. 
Slavery  would  soon  have  become  impossible  except  by  a  fearful 
social  retrogression  —  an  extension  of  its  bounds,  and  a  re¬ 
opening  of  the  negro  trade.  Such  a  retrogression  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  impossible,  and  the  slaveholders  have  sought  to  avert  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  their  system  by  a  sharp  and  perilous 
ert’ort  at  isolation  from  outward  influences.  The  result  proves 
that  they  have  miscalculated  their  chances,  and  have  precipitated 
the  revolution  in  their  labour  system  which  they  intended  to 
j)revent.  It  is  scarcely  jmssible  to  conceive  a  more  remarkable 
example  of  that  power  which  ‘  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them 
‘  as  we  will,’  than  this  result  of  the  American  Revolution, 
opposed  alike  to  the  original  intentions  of  the  iSeceding  States 
and  of  their  antagonists.  If  it  be  true  that  the  object  of 
secession  was  to  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery,  that  object  has 
signally  failed ;  nay  more,  emancipation  has  been  its  direct  con- 
secpience.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  believe  that  tlie 
seceding  States  are  fighting  not  for  slavery,  but  for  their  own 
independence,  then  it  becomes  their  first  interest  to  accept  and 
complete  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  it  is  that  wdilch  cuts 
them  off  from  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  Of  this  their  own 
statesmen  are  aware.  But  the  time  is  past  when  they  had  any 
option  on  the  subject.  Whatever  be  the  political  result  of 
the  war,  Prej-ident  Lincoln  declares  in  his  last  Message  that 
he  abides  by  the  policy  of  Emancipation.  One  million  of  the 
four  millions  of  men  of  colour  who  were  slaves  two  years  since 
are  now  free  under  express  Federal  protection;  many  more 
have  found  their  own  way  to  liberty  ;  and  now  the  distinct 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  emancipate  the  rest  as 
far  as  its  power  extends. 
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Akt.  VIII. — History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  iVolsey  to  the 
Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A. 
Vols.  V.  to  VIII.  [Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.] 
London :  1860-63. 

i  GREAT  improvement  takes  place  in  Mr.  Froude’s  History 
directly  Henry  VIII.  is  off  the  scene.  Some  vestiges  and 
gome  effects  of  that  paradox  still  remain,  as  we  shall  have  to 
point  out.  But  on  the  whole  we  read  the  last  four  volumes 
with  the  pleasure  derived  from  interesting  materials  worked 
up  for  the  most  part  in  an  attractive  form,  as  well  as  from  a 
clear  and  graceful  style,  and  though  not  with  entire  agreement 
or  confidence,  without  any  violent  shock  to  our  moral  feelings 
or  to  our  common  sense.  Tlie  change  will  perhaps  not  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  read  history  with  a  feminine  craving 
for  strong  emotions;  but  it  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
read  with  a  manly  love  of  historical  truth. 

When  Henry  died,  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  men 
trained  in  his  councils ;  and  these  men  were  for  the  most  part 
worthy  of  the  training  they  had  received.  Their  cunning  iiad 
been  sharpened  by  a  long  series  of  cabinet  intrigues  and 
cabinet  revolutions,  in  which  each  gamester  had  played  not 
only  for  his  fortune  but  for  his  life  ;  their  sense  of  justice  and 
their  regard  for  humanity  had  been  obliterated  by  complicity  in 
attainders,  wholesale  executions,  and  judicial  murders ;  their 
cupidity  had  been  inflamed  to  a  ravenous  height  by  the 
enormous  plunder  of  the  Abbey  lands ;  they  had  learnt  their 
maxims  of  home  government  in  a  school  which  maintained 
public  order,  not  by  regular  justice  but  by  occasional  holo¬ 
causts  of  the  common  people,  and  their  maxims  of  diplomacy 
in  a  school  which  could  form  a  plan  for  securing  the  English 
interest  in  Scotland  by  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton. 
The  characters  of  these  men,  like  that  of  their  master,  were 
typical  of  the  general  character  which  prevailed  among  the 
upjxir  classes  of  Euroiwj  on  the  downfall  of  the  Catholic  faith 
and  of  the  morality  which  that  faith  had  supported ;  the  new 
faith  and  the  sounder  morality  which  the  new  faith  was  des¬ 
tined  to  supjwrt,  not  having  as  yet  had  time  to  gain  a  firm  hold. 
As  it  was  in  the  land  of  the  Borgias  and  in  the  land  of  the 
Guises,  so  it  was  to  a  great  extent  in  the  land  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  Xorfolks,  Dudleys,  Seymours,  Riches.  AVith  sincere 
religion,  honour  and  good  faith  had  vanished,  and  intrigue, 
conspiracy,  and  murder  had  come  in  their  room.  It  was  in 
lower  regions  of  society,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
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towns,  and  among  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  who  at  a  later 
period  of  our  history  produced  the  army  of  Cromwell,  that  the 
new  faith  was  forming  itself  under  the  teaching  of  the  great 
apostles  of  Protestantism,  anil  pre[)aring  the  mould  in  whieh  a 
better  world  was  soon  to  be  cast. 

The  reign  of  Edward  VI.  is  depicted  by  Mr.  Fronde  as  an 
anarchy,  social  and  religious,  ensuing  upon  the  removal  of  a 
strong  and  beneficent  government ;  and  he  has  impressed  thU 
view  upon  his  readers  with  great  descriptive  power.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  a  government  upon  which  an  anarchy  ensues, 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  certain  sense  strong,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  beneficent ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we 
believe  Mr.  Froude  overrates  the  evils  of  the  state  of  things 
which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  at  all  events 
by  conijiarison  with  that  which  had  preceded.  ‘  Amidst  the 
‘  wreck,’  he  says,  ‘  of  ancient  institutions,  the  misery  of  the 
‘  people,  and  the  moral  and  social  anarchy  by  which  the  nation 
‘  was  disintegrated,  thoughtful  persons  in  England  could  not 
‘  fail  by  this  time  to  be  asking  themselves  what  they  had 
*  gained  by  the  Rcforiiiatlon.’  It  was  a  period  of  transition, 
both  economical  and  intellectual ;  and  all  periods  of  transition 
are  necessarily  attended  with  more  or  less  of  suffering  and 
disorder.  The  period  in  which  we  are  ourselves  living,  and 
which  is,  both  economically  and  intellectually,  one  to  a  great 
extent  of  transition,  involves  sutfering  among  the  classes  which 
arc  the  victims  of  economical  change,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
disorder  in  the  intellectual  sphere.  And  with  regard  to  oiir 
times,  in  like  manner,  very  bitter  and  des[»onding  language  has 
been  used  by  social  and  religious  pessimists,  who,  nevertheless, 
if  closely  questioned,  would  scarcely  maintain  that  they  were 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  and  social  anarchy.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  things  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  were  not 
much  worse  than  they  are  in  our  time.  But  we  mean  that 
witli  regard  to  that  jjeriod,  as  \vell  with  regard  to  ours,  we  must 
distinguish  transition  from  anarchy,  and  be  cautious  how’  wc 
take  the  jeremiads  of  disappointed  reformers,  or  even  the  angry 
utterances  of  baffled  and  wearied  statesmen,  as  if  they  were  the 
deliberate  conclusions  of  a  social  observer  such  as  Arthur  Young. 

Tiiere  was,  undoubtedly,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  ter¬ 
rible  amount  of  social  suffering,  arising  from  tw  o  causes,  on  one 
of  which  Mr.  Froude  has  dwelt  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
w  hile,  on  the  other,  the  views  to  w  hiclr  he  was  previously  cem- 
u.lttcvl  have  unfortunately  forl>idileu  him  to  dwell.  The  first 
cause  was  the  debasement  of  the  currency,  commenced  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  continued  by  the  heirs  of  his  system,  until 
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it  reached  .a  friglitful  pitch,  and  brought  on,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  terrible  derangements  and  convulsions  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  life  of  the  people.  The  effects  of  a  debasement  of 
the  currencj',  even  to  the  extent  which  it  attained  in  tlie  time  of 
William  III.,  have  been  painted  with  as  much  truth  as  foi'ce 
hv  Macaulay,  who  has  also  correctly  stated  the  tendency  of 
(lcl)ascd  coin  to  drive  the  good  out  of  circulation,  avhereas 
Mr.  Fronde  less  correctly  states  that  ‘  where  a  small  quantity 
‘  of  debased  coin  is  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  circulation  genc- 
‘  nally  pure,  the  good  will  inevitably  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
‘  bad.’  Of  course  the  Statutes  of  Labourers,  so  far  as  they  were 
operative,  would  aggravate  the  sufferings,  and  still  more  aggra- 
v.ate  the  wrongs  ot  the  people;  since  these  statutes  would  keep 
the  price  of  labour  stationary,  while  the  price  of  all  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  was  rising  at  a  tremendous  rate.  In  the  case  of 
Henry  Vlll.  Mr.  Froude  persists  in  calling  the  debasement  of 
the  coin  ‘  a  temporary  loan  from  the  Mint,’  and  in  representing 
it  as  not  distinguishable  except  in  form  from  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  in  1797.  In  the  case  of  Henry’s  executors,  he 
is  alive  to  the  fraudulent  and  iniquitous  character  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  Prob.ably  he  would  have  been  alive  to  it  in  the  first 
instance,  had  he  devoted  his  attention  less  exclusively  to  a 
siiecial  period  of  history ;  for  he  would  then  have  been  aware  that 
the  debasement  of  the  coin  was  the  common  resort  of  bankrupt 
itnd  dishonest  governments  at  this  period,  and  that  it  formed  a 
standing  grievance  of  the  French  people  under  the  worthless 
kings  of  the  house  of  Valois.  AYe  are  grateful  to  him,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  information  which  he  has  collected  relating  to  the 
currency,  and  especially  for  the  paper  from  the  Harleian  MSS., 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  this  subject. 

The  second  and,  as  we  suspect,  the  more  important  of  the  two 
causes,  is  one  on  which,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Froude’s  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  unfortunately  forbid  him  to  dwell.  The  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  has  been  regarded  too  exclusively  as  a 
measure  of  religious  change,  and  too  little  as,  what  it  really 
was,  a  vast  proj)rietary  revolution.  The  monks  probably 
held  a  fifth  j)arl  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom.  They  were,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  indulgent  of  landlords.  It  is  said — and  Mr. 
Hallam  cites  the  statement  without  any  expression  of  disbelief — 
that  through  granting  easy  leases  they  did  not  enjoy  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  value  of  their  land.  Thus,  in  fact,  a  large  body 
of  yeomanry  and  peasantry  must  have  existed  in  the  virtual  en¬ 
joyment  of  small  properties  on  their  estates.  No  doubt  they  also 
respected  the  rights  of  common,  so  dear  and  so  essential  to  the 
IXiasantiy  in  those  days.  But  the  court  harpies  who  succeeded 
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them  were,  as  landlords,  hard  and  rapacious.  They  racked  the 
rents;  they  evicted  the  people  from  holdings  which  they  must 
have  almost  learned  to  look  upon  as  freeholds,  in  order  to  form 
great  sheep-farms,  then  becoming,  from  the  rising  value  of  wool, 
the  great  speculation  of  the  day.  They  would  thus  turn  upon  the 
community  a  number  of  outcasts  in  much  the  same  frame  of  mind 
as  the  peasants  evicted  by  the  Irish  middleman  to  make  way  for 
improvements  of  the  estate.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  thirst 
of  gain,  when  there  was  no  effective  law  to  defend  the  poor  man’s 
rights  against  a  local  magnate,  led,  as  Carte  says,  to  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  rights  of  common.  The  substitution  of  sheep- 
farms  for  arable  must,  moreover,  have  thrown  a  large  number  of 
labourers  suddenly  out  of  work.  In  other  respects,  too,  the 
change  must  have  been  felt  by  the  people  to  be  for  the  worse. 
The  monks  resided  on  their  estates,  while  the  grandees  who 
succeeded  them  frequently  resided  at  court.  They  were  great 
almsgivers,  and  if  their  almsgiving  was  open  to  economical  objec¬ 
tions,  these  were  not  likely  to  be  much  felt  by  the  recipients 
of  their  bounty.  They  offered  hospitality  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
and  also,  probably,  for  the  sake  of  society  and  gossip,  to  the 
traveller,  who,  when  the  abbey  gate  was  desolate,  was  left,  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  country,  without  an  inn.  They  spent 
the  surplus  of  their  wealth,  down  to  the  day  of  their  destruction, 
not  on  the  sumptuous  mansions  which  bespeak  the  selfish 
though  graceful  luxury  of  the  Tudor  nobility,  but  on  churches 
and  other  public  buildings  which  gave  pleasure  as  well  as  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  neighbourhood.  And  being  sprung  from  the 
people  themselves,  tliey  mingled  with  the  people  on  easy  and 
familiar  terms ;  in  which  res{)ect,  again,  we  may  be  sure,  the 
upstart  lords  who  took  their  place  did  not  fail  to  make  the 
change  keenly  felt. 

Tiie  disturbances  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  appear  to  have 
been  mainly  social,  not  religious,  and  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  social  causes  which  we  have  mentioned.  In  the  less  advanced 
and  more  superstitious  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  Corn¬ 
wall,  religious  discontent  perhaps  predominated.  Everywhere, 
ejected  monks,  without  home  or  occupation,  and  maddened  by 
their  wrongs,  would  naturally  present  themselves  as  ring¬ 
leaders,  and  give  an  ecclesiastical  complexion  to  the  movement. 
To  these  were  added  another  set  of  ringleaders  described  by 
Strype :  ‘  There  was  now  in  England  a  set  of  lewd,  idle  fellows, 
‘  the  most  part  whereof  had  neither  place  to  inhabit  nor  sought 
‘  any  slay  to  live  by  ;  persons,  many  of  them  condemned  for 
‘  felony  or  prlsonbreakers,  run  from  the  wars  or  sea-rovers,  de- 
‘  j)arted  from  the  King’s  garrisons,  and  loiterers.’  Not  only 
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men  who  had  ‘  run  from  the  wars,’  but  large  bodies  of  discon¬ 
tented  soldiers  must,  we  apprehend,  liave  been  thrown  upon 
the  country  after  each  cxjMidition  into  France;  for  the  Tudor 
government  kept  no  standing  army  in  time  of  peace. 

That  against  which  we  must  protest  as  contrary  to  reason  and 
to  all  apparent  fact,  is  the  suggestion  that  these  social  evils  and 
disturbances  arose  from  Protestant  doctrine,  or  that  Protestant 
doctrine  is  to  blame  for  not  having  immediately  etlected  a  social 
and  economical  reformation.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  enclosures  and  a  debased  currency  were  not  likely  to 
yield,  directly  at  least,  to  ‘  the  most  correct  formula  of  .Tustifi- 
‘  cation.’  Nevertheless,  the  most  correct  formula  of  Justification 
was  very  far  from  being  the  proper  object  of  contempt,  if  it 
guided  the  people  to  the  true  source  of  sj)iritual  life.  That 
spiritual  life  circulating  through  the  veins  of  the  nation  would 
in  time  bring  forth  ‘  good  laws,’  ‘  good  education,’  good  rulers, 
and  the  other  elements  of  a  political  and  social  reformation. 
*A  national  reformation,’  says  Mr.  Froude,  speaking  of  the 
Protestant  movement,  ‘  if  the  name  is  more  than  a  mockery, 

‘  implies  the  transfer  of  power,  power  spiritual,  power  political, 

‘  from  the  ignoble  to  the  noble,  from  the  incapable  to  the  capa- 
‘  ble,  from  the  ignorant  to  the  wise.  It  implies  a  recovered 
‘  perception  in  all  classes,  from  highest  to  lowest,  of  the  infinite 
‘  excellence  of  right,  the  infinite  hatefulness  of  wrong.’  But 
to  exj)ect  from  a  newborn  religious  faith  the  immediate  transfer 
of  political  power  from  baseness  to  virtue,  and  from  incapacity 
to  wisdom,  is  to  expect  a  direct  effect  from  a  cause  which  has 
no  direct  tendency  to  produce  it.  By  this  method  of  reasoning, 
Christianity  itself  might  have  been  pronounced  a  failure,  because 
the  teaching  of  the  A{)ostles  failed  to  transfer  political  power 
at  once  from  the  hands  of  a  Nero  to  those  of  a  J>t.  Louis  ;  or  to 
heal,  as  by  a  miracle,  all  the  social  maladies  of  a  depraved  and. 
oppressed  world.  That  the  Protestant  faith  suffered  disgrace 
in  the  [persons  of  some  of  its  professors,  and  notably  in  the 
jtersons  of  those  who  used  it  for  the  purjKJses  of  faction,  or  as  a 
cloak  for  their  pillage  of  the  Church,  is,  again,  no  more  than 
naay  be  said  against  Christianity,  which  numbered  among  its 
professors  many  false  brethren.  If  these  remarks  seem  truisms, 
they  are  truisms  which  we  think  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
keep  distinctly  before  his  mind  in  liis  progress  through  the 
fascinating  pages  of  Mi’.  Froude. 

To  turn  Ifom  the  general  facts  to  the  |)ersonages  of  Edward’s 
reign.  The  character  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  the  most  im- 
jHjrtant  figure  in  the  scene,  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Froude  very 
graphically,  but  under  the  infiuence,  we  suspect,  of  a  desire  for 
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pictorial  eftcct,  which  somewhat  conflicts  with  the  reoni  ements 
of  historical  justice.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  pattern  ot  a  strong 
ruler;  Somerset  is  to  be  the  pattern  of  a  weak  one.  The 
go\ernment  of  the  first  was  the  chiaro  in  the  political  picture; 
tliat  of  the  second  is  to  be  the  oscuro;  and  in  working  out  the 
contrast  the  artist  has,  we  are  convinced,  laid  too  deep  a  shade 
of  unfavourable  colouring  on  the  Protector’s  administration. 
That  administration  commenced  with  the  repeal  of  the  Six 
Articles,  and  of  the  persecuting  Acts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
against  heretics,  and  with  the  abolition  of  those  tyrannical 
extensions  of  the  law  of  Treason,  which  had  formed  the  deadly 
instruments  of  the  preceding  Reign  of  Terror.  This  j)rovokes  a 
sneer  from  Mr.  Froude  :  ‘  the  spirit  of  the  hour  was  of  universal 
‘  benevolence.’  But  it  is  easier  to  sneer  than  to  show  on  any 
rational  grounds  that  credit  is  not  due  to  those  who  remove  in¬ 
justice.  The  repeal  of  the  Act  passed  by  the  servile  Parliament 
of  the  late  reign  empowering  a  king,  on  coining  of  full  age,  to 
annul  all  laws  made  during  his  minority — an  Act  which  would 
have  consigned  the  kingdom  to  many  years  of  legislative  para¬ 
lysis  for  the  gratification  of  a  despot’s  jealousy — was  a  measure 
which  it  is  impossible  to  condemn  or  to  deride.  Kor  does 
^Ir.  Froude  deny  that  the  Protector  deserves  some  credit  for 
attempting  to  mitigate  the  butcherly  severity  of  Henry’s 
Vagrancy  law'.  Yet  he  conveys  an  impression  that  all  Somer¬ 
set’s  actions,  however  just  and  benevolent  in  themselves,  flowed 
at  best  from  a  weak  philanthropy,  and  w'erc  destined  to  de¬ 
served  failure.  In  all  this  there  is  perceptible,  we  conceive, 
a  love  of  the  emotions  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  tyrannical 
force,  with  which  we  have  not  yet  been  induced  to  sympa¬ 
thise.  To  us  it  seems  that  Somerset  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  respectable  of  the  English  statesmen  of  his  age.  His 
assumption  of  the  Protectorate  was  unquestionably  irregular, 
but  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  that  there  should 
be  a  head  to  the  Government,  and  constitutional  principles 
were  not  more  violated  by  this  jiroceeding  than  they  were 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  conferring  on  Henry  VIII.  the 
power  of  disposing  of  the  crown  by  will.  When  personal 
ambition  coincides  with  the  public  interest,  a  strict  analysis  of 
motives  is  neither  very  easy  nor  very  fruitful.  The  usurpation, 
if  it  is  to  be  called  one,  was  ratified  by  the  general  acquiescence 
not  only  of  the  co-executors,  but  of  the  nation.  The  main  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  the  most  glaring  malpractices  of  the  Protector’s 
administration  were,  as  we  liave  already  intimated,  legacies 
from  his  predecessor.  His  predecessor  had  commenced  the 
fatal  debasement  of  the  coin ;  his  predecessor  had,  in  spite  of  the 
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vast  accession  of  wealth  to  the  Crown  from  the  Abbey  lands, 
brought  the  finances  into  desperate  disorder,  and  had  entered  on 
the  system  of  borrowing  and  of  paying  premiums  on  the  loans 
in  the  most  objectionable  form  of  colourable  purchases  of  useless 
goods  from  the  money-lenders;  his  predecessor  had  destroyed 
the  credit  of  the  Government  by  his  repudiation  Acts,  the  last  of 
which  was  singularly  flagitious ;  his  predecessor,  by  a  policy  of 
vanity  and  meddling,  had  involved  the  kingdom  in  diplomatic 
embroilments,  the  source  of  ruinous  wars.  If  the  Protector’s 
invasion  of  Scotland  was  reckless  and  calamitous,  it  could  not 
be  more  reckless  or  calamitous  than  the  cruel  raid  of  Hertford 
and  the  burning  of  Edinburgh  in  the  previous  reign.  If  the 
plunder  of  the  Church  property  by  adventurers  flushed  with 
booty  still  went  on,  it  was  but  as  the  slight  gleanings  of  the 
caterpillar  where  the  palmer- worm,  the  locust,  and  the  canker- 
worm  had  been  before  ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  this 
reign  some  of  the  property  taken  from  the  Church  began  to 
find  its  way  hack  to  education.  The  Protector  himself  was  en¬ 
riched  from  this  evil  source ;  but  in  his  case  there  is  the  excuse — 
a  poor  one  perhaps,  but  still  an  excuse — that  he  had  not  only  lo 
gratify  his  private  cupidity,  but  to  keep  up  the  state  of  his 
otlice.  That  he  was  a  good  soldier.  Pinkie  bears  witness.  It 
is  certain  that  he  was  beloved  by  the  people,  nor  do  we  see  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  sympathy  for  them,  however  mingled 
with  ambitious  motives,  was  in  itself  sincere.  We  may  say  the 
game  of  his  religion.  Its  profession  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
a  great  political  party ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  sustained  him  in  the  hour  when  all  political  and  worldly' 
objects  had  passed  away.  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler  has,  we  think, 
satisfactorily  proved  in  his  ‘  Edward  VI.  and  Mary',’  that  Somer¬ 
set  fell  a  victim  at  last  to  a  foul  conspiracy ;  and  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  on  which  he  was  mainly'  convicted, 
was  that  of  a  suborned  and  perjured  bravo. 

In  one  instance  Mr.  Froude  does  Somerset  justice.  He  fully 
admits,  and  we  think  substantiates,  against  Lingard  and  others, 
the  guilt  of  Seymour,  who,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had 
formed  a  wild  plan  of  overturning  the  Government.  Whether 
the  Protector  should,  even  under  the  pressure  of  an  oflScial 
necessity,  have  set  his  hand  to  his  brother’s  death-warrant,  is 
another  question ;  but  he  at  least  absented  himself  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Attainder,  and  nature  as  well  as  huma¬ 
nity  had  been  set  at  nought  in  the  tribunals  of  his  master. 
That  which  was  not  justifiable  was  the  substitution  of  an  Act 
of  Attainder  for  a  fair  trial;  yet  this  Mr.  Froude,  with  his 
customary  partiality  for  strong  measures,  is  inclined  to  justify ; 
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and  lie  uses  rather  a  singular  argument  to  convict  of  absurdity 
those  who  object  to  the  Tudor  method  of  taking  a  short  course 
Avitli  State  offenders.  ‘  Where  there  has  been  a  trial,’  he  says, 

‘  they  set  it  aside  as  of  no  authority ;  where  there  has  been  an 
‘  attainder,  they  exclaim  against  the  want  of  a  trial ;  as  if  the 
‘  unseruimlous  abuse  of  power  which  could  carry'  an  Act  of  Par- 
‘  liament  by’  intimidation,  would  not  equally  have  infected  a 
‘  court  of  justice.’  We  do  not  see  the  practical  force  of  this 
reasoning.  iSurely  it  is  open  to  us,  without  inconsistency,  to 
object  both  to  an  unfair  trial  and  to  the  want  of  any  trial  at  all. 
llallani,  with  jMjrfect  truth,  describes  the  Tudor  courts  of 
justice  in  cases  of  treason,  as  ‘  little  better  than  the  caverns  of 
‘  murderers.’  Where  is  the  absurdity  of  holding  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  such  courts  is  bad  evidence  of  the  prisoners  guilt,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  an  Act  of  Attainder  is  an  open  violation 
of  justice  ? 

The  point,  however,  on  which  Mr.  Fronde’s  account  of 
Somerset’s  administration  and  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  ge¬ 
nerally  seems  to  us  to  be  most  defective,  is  that  he  fails,  if 
not  to  notice,  certainly  to  bring  out  with  adequate  breadth 
and  distinctness,  the  fact  that  this  was  the  real  period  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  Ilis  vision  here  again  is  obscured  by 
the  theory  to  which  he  has  previously’  committed  himself.  He 
has  represented  Henry  VIII.  as  the  author  of  the  Reformation. 
Henry’  VIII.  jdundered  the  monasteries,  made  himself  Pope 
instead  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  judicially  murdered  eminent 
and  virtuous  Catholics  for  not  acknowledging  his  spiritual 
supremacy.  But  if  he  made  some  progress  towards  Protestant 
doctrine  at  one  period  of  his  reign,  he  retraced  his  steps  before 
its  close.  The  Six  Articles  re-established  and  enforced  upon 
the  conscience  under  pain  of  death  Transubstantiation,  com¬ 
munion  in  one  kind,  vows  of  chastity,  private  masses,  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and  auricular  confession ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
cardinal  points  of  Romish  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  use  of 
the  English  Bible  was  placed  under  restrictions  which,  for  the 
mass  of  the  laity,  amounted  almost  to  a  prohibition.  And 
certainly'  the  supremacy  of  Church  authority  over  conscience 
and  the  Scripture  was  not  less  decided  or  less  oppressive, 
when  the  Church  was  somewhat  strangely  represented  by  the 
lover  and  murderer  of  Anne  Boleyn,  than  when  it  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  I’ope.  The  obsequies  of  Henry  were  performed 
with  the  full  Romish  ceremonial ;  and  masses  were  sung,  by 
his  own  desire,  for  his  soiil.  Nor  did  he  ever  enter  into  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Protestant  Churches  on  the  Continent,  or 


ally  himself  with  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe;  on  the 
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contrary,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Emperor  when  Charles  was 
attacking  Protestant  princes  in  German)*.  The  compliments 
which  Mr.  Fronde  addresses  to  Henry  as  tlie  great  chief  of 
a  Protestant  Keformation  would,  if  addressed  by  him  to  the 
living  Henry,  have  gone  near  to  send  him  to  the  block  or 
the  stake.  Now  Somerset  was  a  Protestant ;  and,  whatever 
uiay  have  been  the  value  of  his  personal  religion,  he  frankly 
embraced  the  Protestant  cause,  established  Protestant  doc¬ 
trine,  promoted  leading  Keforiners  in  the  Church,  and  placed 
the  Church  of  England  in  full  communion  with  her  Pro¬ 
testant  sisters  abroad.  A  synod  of  Protestant  Churches  was 
even  to  have  been  held  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the 
scheme  seems  to  have  been  frustrated  only  by  the  death  of 
Edward.  The  complete  accession  of  England  to  Protest¬ 
antism  under  the  Protectorate  compensated  to  the  Protestant 
interest  for  the  blow  dealt  to  it  in  Germany  by  the  disaster 
of  Muhlberg.  An  asylum  was  afforded  to  eminent  Protestant 
refugees  from  the  Continent  at  their  utmost  need.  The  dila¬ 
pidation  of  the  Church  under  the  Protectorate  was,  no  doubt, 
deplorable ;  but  this  was  not  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector,  nor  of  that  of  his  divines ;  and  the  destitution  of  parishes 
may  probably  be  traced  in  many  cases  to  the  reckless  spolia¬ 
tion  which,  in  handing  over  the  monastic  estates  to  private 
hands,  had  not  even  restored  to  vicarages  the  impropriated  tithes. 
The  ecclesiastical  settlement  of  Elizabeth  was  a  politicjxl  com¬ 
promise,  the  resultant  of  the  forces  arrayed  respectively  on  the 
side  of  Protestantism  and  Reaction;  and  that  the  force  of 
Protestantism  was  so  great,  and  the  result  so  much  in  its  favour, 
was  due  in  a  great  degree  to  what  had  been  done  for  it  under 
the  Protectorate.  Regarded  in  this,  its  most  important  aspect, 
the  short  reign  of  Somerset  was  very  memorable ;  and  its  re¬ 
sults  were  most  momentous  and  enduring. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  was  one  grand  Protestant 
doctrine,  as  we  now  see  it  to  be,  which  the  Protector  and  his 
ecclesiastical  councillors  failed  to  establish— liberty  of  conscience. 
But  had  they  established  liberty  of  conscience,  they  would 
have  been  two  centuries  in  advance  of  their  age.  Not  only  so, 
but  they  would  have  shown  a  power,  nothing  short  of  mira¬ 
culous,  of  reconciling  the  principle  of  an  Establishment,  as  it 
was  understood  in  those  days,  with  the  principle  of  freedom. 
To  all  minds  alike  at  that  time  it  appeared  that  government 
was  bound,  as  the  highest  part  of  its  duty,  not  only  to  provide 
the  people  with  a  true  religion,  but  to  force  that  religion  upon 
their  acceptance.  And  here,  not  in  dogmatism,  however  narrow, 
lay  the  real  root  of  the  mischief.  Mr.  Froude  says  that  ‘the 
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‘  doctrine  of  per.'ecution  is  an  essential  f>art  of  all  dogmatic 
‘  systems.’  Not  at  all.  The  first  community  based  on  freedom 
of  conscience  was  the  Homan  Catholic  colony  of  Maryland; 
yet  Konian  Catliolicism  in  Maryland  was  as  dogmatic  as  at 
Toledo.  It  is  from  dogmatism  invested  with  political  power, 
and  authorised  to  use  that  j)ower  for  the  inculcation  of  its 
dogmas,  that  persecution  really  springs.  The  utmost  that  could 
be  expected  of  the  government  of  Edward  VI.  was  that  it 
should  be  humane  and  liberal  in  the  exercise  of  its  power 
compared  with  other  governments ;  and  it  was  humane  and 
liberal  compared  both  with  the  governments  which  preceded 
and  witli  the  governments  which  followed. 

^Ir.  Froude  pours  contempt  upon  Hooper,  whom  he  seems 
to  regard  as  the  type  of  a  dogmatist  of  the  silliest  school.  But 
he  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  Hooper  was  one  of  a  class  of 
men  to  whom  ‘  it  was  enough  that  a  certain  speculative  system 
‘  wliich  they  called  the  Gospel  should  be  patronised  and  the 
‘  ojiponents  of  it  punished  ;  they  asked  no  more.’  Hooper  did 
care  not  only  for  ‘  the  Gospel  of  faith,’  but  for  the  ‘  Gospel  of 
‘  works.’  ‘  Ilis  charities,’  says  Mr.  Tytler,  ‘  were  extensive  and 
‘  unwearied  ;  his  hospitality  generous  and  noble.’  ISlr.  Froude 
himself  afterwards  recognises  this  fact.  In  Mr.  Tytler’s  col¬ 
lection  *  is  a  letter  from  Hooper  to  Cecil,  evincing  the  deepest 
and  most  aftectionate  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  ])cople. 
In  the  Surplice  controversy  Hooper  showed  a  narrow  though 
conscientious  mind.  But  Laud  was  as  anxious  to  bring  the 
surplice  in  as  Hooper  was  to  keep  it  out ;  and  each  was  right  in 
thinking  that  it  was,  in  their  time  at  least,  a  symbol  of  the 
sacerdotal  system,  which  was  not  a  matter  of  small  importance. 

With  the  death  of  Edward  arrived  the  Nemesis  of  crime. 
One  alleged  reason  for  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  was 
that  it  was  necessary  to  settle  the  succession  and  give  the 
kingdom  a  male  heir.  Between  marriages  and  divorces, 
bastardisings  and  legitimatisations,  hereditary  claims.  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  testamentary  dispositions,  the  succession  was 
by  this  time  in  a  state  of  unsettlement  beyond  any  to  which  it 
could  have  been  brought  by  the  most  untoward  accidents  of 
nature ;  and  the  result  was  that  after  an  interlude  of  con¬ 
spiracy  and  rebellion,  the  daughter  of  Catherine  ascended  the 
throne  inflamed  with  her  mother’s  and  her  own  wrongs,  as  well 
as  a  bigot  to  her  mother’s  faith. 

To  Mr.  Froude  the  movement  which  set  aside  Jane  Grey  and 
jjlaced  Mary  on  the  throne  appears  to  have  been  mainly  a  great 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  364. 
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national  reaction  against  a  religious  reformation,  Avhich  in  the 
hands  of  religious  revolutionists  had  gone  beyond  the  liniits 
prescribed  to  it  by  King  Henry  VIII.  He  has  given  expression 
very  gracefully  to  this  view : — 

‘  The  deliverers  of  England  from  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  the 
Papacy  had  led  the  people  out  into  a  wilderness  where  the  manna 
had  been  stolen  by  the  leaders,  and  there  were  no  tokens  of  a  promised 
land.  To  the  universities  the  Reformation  had  brought  with  it 
desolation.  To  the  people  of  England  it  had  brought  misery  and 
want.  The  once  open  hand  was  closed;  the  once  open  heart  was 
hardened ;  the  ancient  loyalty  of  man  to  man  was  exchanged  for  the 
scuffling  of  selhshncss ;  the  change  of  faith  had  brouglit  with  it  no 
increase  of  freedom,  and  less  of  charity.  The  prisons  were  crowded, 
as  before,  with  sufferers  for  opinion,  and  the  creed  of  a  thousand 
years  was  made  a  crime  by  a  doctrine  of  yesterday;  monks  and  nuns 
wandered  by  hedge  and  highway,  as  missionaries  of  discontent  ;  and 
pointed  with  bitter  effect  to  the  fruits  of  the  new  belief,  which  had 
been  crimsoned  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  English  peasants.  Tlie 
English  people  were  not  yet  so  much  in  love  with  wretchedness  that 
tliey  would  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  it  a  princess  whose  injuries 
pleaded  for  her,  whose  title  was  affirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
the  tyranny  under  which  the  nation  was  groaning,  the  moderate  men 
of  all  creeds  looked  to  the  accession  of  Mary  as  to  the  rolling  away 
of  some  bad  black  nightmare.'  {Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  28.) 

If  !Mr.  Fronde  thinks  it  wrong  that  the  creed  of  a  thousand 
years  should  be  made  a  crime  by  a  doctrine  of  yesterday,  he 
will  perhaps  be  led  to  revise  some  of  his  former  judgments. 
But  let  that  pass. 

‘It  is  certain,’  says  Hallain,  ‘that  the  re-establishment  of  Popery 
on  Mary’s  accession  must  have  been  acceptable  to  a  large  part,  or 
perhaps  to  the  majority,  of  the  nation.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  Reformed  doctrine  had  made  a  real  progress  in  the 
few  years  of  her  brother’s  reign  :  the  counties  of  Norfolk  ami  Sullblk, 
which  placed  ^lary  on  the  throne  as  the  lawful  heir,  were  cliielly 
Protestant,  and  experienced  from  her  the  usual  gratitude  and  good 
faith  of  a  bigot.  Noailles  bears  witness  in  many  of  his  despatches  to 
the  unwillingness  which  great  numbers  of  the  people  displayed  to 
endure  the  restoration  of  popery,  and  to  the  Queen’s  excessive  un¬ 
popularity,  even  before  her  marriage  with  Philip  had  been  resolved 
on.’ 

We  apprehend  that  Hallam’s  view  more  exactly  expresses  the 
truth,  and  that  the  mainspring  of  the  movement  in  favour  of 
Mary  was  attachment  to  the  lawful  heir.  The  noblemen  and 
statesmen  who  took  the  lead  ])artook,  as  Hallam  says,  far  less 
than  their  inferiors  in  the  religious  zeal  of  the  age,  anti  though 
they  generally  leaned  to  Catholicism,  provided  it  could  be 
restored  without  disturbing  the  settlement  of  the  Abbey  lands. 
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it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  political  motive  was  predominant 
in  their  minds.  There  is  probably  truth  in  Mr.  Fronde’s  view 
that  the  Calvinists  had  "iven  offence  by  conferring  too  austere 
a  purltanlsm  of  ritual  on  a  peo])le  accustomed  to  the  pageantries, 
not  to  say  the  jovialities,  of  the  old  Catholic  Church ;  and  in 
this  respect,  perhaps,  the  declaration  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
!Mary  bears  a  certain  analog}'  to  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  history  of  Mary’s  reign  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Froude 
with  great  pictorial  power  as  well  as  with  great  minuteness; 
and  the  accounts  which  he  has  given  us  of  these  events  is  the 
most  vivid  as  well  as  by  far  the  most  detailed  which  we  possess. 
Seeing  how  eagerly  his  imagination  grasps  at  anything  which 
will  add  to  the  effect  of  a  picture,  and  knowing  from  his  own 
admission  that  his  delight  at  discoveries  sometimes  betrays  his 
judgment,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  questions  should  here¬ 
after  be  raised  respecting  the  accuracy  of  some  of  these  details; 
but  in  the  meantime  we  enjoy  a  history  which  has  all  the  life 
and  the  personal  minuteness  of  a  French  memoir.  It  would  be 
useless  to  give  extracts  which  arc  already  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers  ;  and  perhaps  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  choose  between 
the  descriptions  of  the  Martyrdoms,  that  of  the  rcceptu)n  of 
Philip  by  jSIary,  and  that  of  the  meeting  between  Mary  and 
Pole.  In  the  scene  we  have  last  mentioned  Mr.  Froude 
succeeds  very  happily  in  making  his  reader  feel  the  irony  of 
Fate.  Hut  it  is  possible  to  triumph  over  the  abortive  hopes  of 
Mary  with  an  exultation  not  of  the  most  manly  kind. 

The  name  of  Pole  reminds  us  that  we  are  called  upon  to  do 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  renowned  Englishman,  ‘  the 
‘  last  and  best  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
‘  bury,’ as  a  great  historian  has  called  him — an  eminent, certainly, 
and  we  believe,  though  very  far  from  faultless,  a  good  man. 
^Ir.  Froude  has  acknowledged,  with  a  regard  for  equity  which 
does  him  credit,  the  modicum  of  virtue  which  lurked  in  the  cruel 
nature  of  Gardiner,  and  even  in  the  brutal  character  of  Bonner. 
But  Pole,  because  he  could  not  approve  of  the  divorce  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Arragon,  and  because,  when  his  friends,  men  of  the 
highest  character  in  Europe,  had  been  murdered  by  Henry  under 
tlie  forms  of  law',  he  denounced  the  tyrant,  and  sought  his  over¬ 
throw’,  is  pursued  by  Henry’s  panegyrist  with  an  animosity  which 
puts  a  sinister  gloss  upon  every  action  of  the  Cardinal’s  life,  how¬ 
ever  blameless  or  meritorious.  We  are  the  more  concerned  to 
protest  against  this,  bec.ause  not  only  is  Pole  individually  entitled 
(  to  respectful  treatment,  but  he  w’as  a  member  of  a  pjirty  vulgarly 

disregarded  or  decried,  to  which  the  sympathies  of  all  rightminded 
men  are  eminently  due.  The  truth  is,  that  the  character  given 
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by  Mr.  Froude  of  Pole,  as  a  narrowminded  and  fanatical  bigot, 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  Pole,  like  his  friend  Con- 
tiirini,  was  a  leading  member  of  that  moderate  party  who, 
tht>u«h  they  dreaded  (and  what  Christian  can  blame  them  for 
dreading?)  the  disruption  of  Christendom,  most  sincerely  desired 
a  reform,  not  only  in  the  discipline  but  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Through  the  exertion  of  this  party  a  conference  was 
hrouglit  about  with  the  Lutherans,  at  which  Contarini,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Papacy,  met  the  leading  Lutheran  doctors ; 
and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  terms  of  reconciliation 
would  be  agreed  on. 

‘In  a  short  time,’  says  Kanke,  ‘  the  whole  assembly  actually  came  to 
an  agreement  (w’ho  would  have  ventured  to  hope  it  ?)  on  the  four  im¬ 
portant  Articles  of  the  Nature  of  Man,  Original  Sin,  Redemption,  and 
even  Justification.  Contarini  admitted  the  cardinal  point  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine — that  the  justification  of  man  was  accomplished 
by  faith  alone,  without  merit ;  he  only  added  that  this  faith  must  be 
living  and  active.  Melancthon  declared  that  this  was  in  fact  the 
Protestant  faith  itself;  Bucer  boldly  affirmed  that  in  the  Articles 
agreed  upon  everything  w’as  included  necessary  to  a  pious,  upright, 
and  holy  life  before  God  and  towards  man ;  equal  satisfaction  was 
expressed  on  the  other  side.  The  Bishop  of  Aquila  calls  this  con¬ 
ference  holy ;  he  doubts  not  that  it  will  bring  about  the  reconciliation 
of  Christendom.  Contarini's  friends,  who  sympathised  in  his 
opinions,  heard  with  joy  w'hat  progress  he  had  made  towards  this 
end.  “When  I  observed  this  unanimity  of  opinion,”  writes  Pole  to  him, 

“  I  felt  a  delight  such  as  no  harmony  of  sounds  could  have  inspired  me 
“  with  ;  not  only  because  I  see  the  approach  of  peace  and  concord,  but 
“because  these  Articles  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  faitli. 

They  appear,  it  is  true,  to  treat  of  divers  things,  of  Faith,  Works,  and 
“Justification;  upon  the  latter,  however — Justification — all  the  rest 
“  are  grounded  ;  and  I  wish  you  joy,  and  thank  God,  that  the  divines 
“of  both  parties  have  agreed  upon  that.  We  hope  that  he  who  bath 
“begun  so  mercifully  will  complete  his  work  !’”• 

The  great  religious  revolution  in  which  these  men  formed  the 
moderate  party,  and  met  the  usual  fate  of  moderate  parties  in 
the  first  fury  of  revolutions,  is  not  yet  over;  and  possibly  when 
it  reaches  its  destined  close,  their  spirit  may  be  found  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  result  as  much  as  that  of  either  of  the  two  extremes 
between  which  they  fell.  The  murders  of  Fisher  and  More, 
and  the  blasphemous  assumption  by  a  blood-stained  and  lasci¬ 
vious  tyrant  of  the  spiritual  headship  of  the  Church,  afterwards 
drove  Pole,  whose  nature  was  extremely  Impressible,  into  the 
arms  of  the  ecclesiastical  reaction ;  and  he  entered  into  conspira¬ 
cies  against  the  government  of  Henry  which  might  seem  inex- 

*  Ranke,  vol.  i.  p.  164.,  Austin’s  trausl. 
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cusable  if  we  did  not  recollect  the  provocation,  and  if  we  did 
not  also  remember  that  instead  of  being  ‘  a  traitor  to  England,’ 
Pole  was,  by  Mr.  Fronde’s  own  showing,  conspiring  with  the 
majority  against  the  minority  of  the  nation.  But  in  becoming 
a  vehement  champion  of  what  he  deemed  the  independence  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  spiritual  headship  (as  it  seemed  to  him) 
of  the  Pope  against  the  headship  (which,  in  the  Tudor  sense, 
all  men  would  now  think  monstrous)  of  the  King,  he  seems  to 
have  retained  his  leanings  toward  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
Justification,  and  to  have  remained  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
more  bigoted  Koman  Catholics  on  that  account.  He  was  an 
especial  object  of  suspicion  to  the  most  bigoted  of  them  all, 
Caraffa;  who  on  becoming  Pope  recalled  Pole  from  his  office 
as  Legate,  and  had  he  lived  would  perhaps  have  placed  him  in 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Froude  labours — it  is  not  too  strong  a 
term — to  convict  Pole  of  having  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  |)er- 
secutions  under  Mary. 


‘  Deep  in  the  hearts  of  both  queen  and  cardinal  lay  the  conviction 
that  if  slie  would  please  God,  slie  must  avoid  the  sin  of  Saul.  Saul 
had  spared  the  Amalekites,  and  God  had  turned  his  face  from  him. 
God  had  frreater  enemies  in  England  than  the  Amalekites.  Historians 
have  affected  to  exonerate  Pole  from  the  crime  of  the  Marian  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  although,  without  the  legate’s  sanction,  not  a  bishop  in  England 
could  have  raised  a  finger,  not  a  bishop’s  court  could  have  been 
opened  to  try  a  single  heretic.  If  not  with  Pole,  with  whom  did  the 
guilt  rest  ?  Gardiner  was  jointly  responsible  for  the  commencement, 
but  after  the  first  executions,  Gardiner  interfered  no  furtlier;  he 
died,  and  the  bloody  scenes  continued.  Philip’s  confessor  pro- 
testcil ;  Philip  himself  left  the  country;  Renard  and  Charles  were 
never  weary  of  advisirg  mo<leration,  except  towards  those  who  were 
politically  dangerous.  Bonner  was  an  instrument  whose  zeal  more 
than  once  required  the  goad ;  and  IMary  herself,  when  she  came  to  the 
throne,  was  so  little  cruel,  that  she  would  have  spared  even 
Northumberland  himself.  When  the  persecution  assumed  its  ferocious 
aspect,  she  was  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the  dreamer  who 
believed  that  he  was  born  for  England’s  regeneration.  All  evidence 
concurs  to  show  that,  after  Philip’s  departure.  Cardinal  Pole  was  the 
single  adviser  on  whom  Mary  relied.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  tliat.  in 
the  horrible  crusade  which  thenceforward  was  the  bu.'iness  of  her 
life,  the  Papal  Legate,  the  sovereign  director  of  the  ecclesiastical  ail- 
niinistration  of  the  realm,  was  not  consulted,  or,  if  consulted,  that 
he  refused  his  sanction?  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  conjecture 
or  probability.  From  the  legate  came  the  first  edict  for  the 
episcopal  inquisition  ;  under  the  legate  every  bishop  held  his 
judicial  commission;  while,  if  Smitlifield  is  excepted,  the  most 
frightful  scenes  in  the  entire  frightful  period  were  witnessed  under 
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the  shadow  of  his  own  metropolitan  cathedral.  His  apologists  have 
thrown  the  blame  on  his  archdeacon  and  his  suffragan :  the  guilt  is 
not  with  the  instrument,  but  with  the  hand  which  holds  it.  An  ad¬ 
miring  biographer  has  asserted  that  the  cruelties  at  Canterbury  pre¬ 
ceded  the  cardinal’s  consecration  as  archbishop,  and  the  biographer 
has  been  copied  by  Dr.  Lingard.  The  historian  and  his  authority 
have  exceeded  the  limits  of  permitted  theological  misrepresentation. 
The  administration  of  the  see  belonged  to  Pole  as  much  before  his 
consecration  as  after  it ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  eighteen  men  and 
women  perished  at  the  stake  in  the  town  of  Canterbury  alone, — 
besides  those  who  were  put  to  death  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese — and 
five  were  starved  to  death  in  the  gaol  there — after  the  legate’s  in¬ 
stallation.  He  was  not  cruel :  but  he  believed  that,  in  the  catalogue 
of  human  iniquities,  there  were  none  greater  than  the  denial  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  the  rejection  of  the  Roman  Bishop’s 
supremacy ;  and  that  he  himself  was  chosen  by  Providence  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  both.  Mary  was  driven  to  madness  by  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  grotesque  imaginations  with  which  he  had  inflated 
her ;  and  where  two  such  persons  were  invested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  with  irresponsible  power,  there  is  no  occasion  to  look 
farther  for  the  explanation  of  the  dreadful  events  of  the  three  en¬ 
suing  years.’  {Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  369-71.) 

In  speaking  of  historians  who  have  ‘  affected  to  exonerate 
‘Pole,’  Mr.  Fronde  probably  refers  to  Burnet,  whose  treatment 
of  the  Cardinal’s  character  does  him  the  highest  honour,  and 
shows  that,  vehement  In  his  partisanship  and  prejudiced  in  his 
views  as  he  generally  was,  he  still  knew  how  to  be  generous  to 
the  memory  of  an  illustrious  opponent.  As  to  Lingard,  we  are 
quite  ready  to  believe,  on  the  production  of  proper  evidence, 
that  he  has  allowed  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  cardinal  to  get 
the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  possibly  even  of  his  veracity  ; 
but  to  talk  of  his  having  ‘  exceeded  the  limits  of  permitted  theo- 
‘  logical  misrepresentation,’  is  to  substitute  a  sarcasm  for  a  reason. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Fronde  says,  that  in  forming  our  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  part  taken  by  Pole  in  these  persecutions,  we  are 
not  left  to  mere  probable  and  presumptive  evidence.  We  have 
before  us  a  piece  of  direct  evidence,  apparently  of  the  most 
conclusive  kind : — 

‘Concerning  the  which  cardinal,’  says  Foxe,  speaking  of  Pole, 

‘  although  it  cannot  be  denied  by  his  acts  and  writings,  but  that  he 
was  a  professed  enemy  and  no  otherwise  to  be  reputed  but  for  a 
papist ;  yet  again  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  none  of  the  bloody 
and  cruel  sort  of  papists,  as  may  appear,  not  only  by  staying  the  rage 
of  this  bishop  (Bonner),  but  also  by  the  solicitous  writing  and  long 
letters  written  to  Cranmer,  also  by  the  complaints  of  certain  papists 
accusing  him  to  the  Pope,  to  be  a  bearer  icith  the  heretics,  and  by  the 
Pope’s  letters  sent  to  him  upon  the  same,  calling  him  up  to  Rome, 
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and  setting  frinr  Peto  in  his  place,  had  not  Queen  Mary,  by  special 
entreaty,  kept  him  out  of  the  Pope’s  danger.’  ^  All  which  letters^ 
adds  Foxe,  ‘  /  have  {if  need  be)  to  show.'* 

This,  if  true,  is  decisive;  and  Mr.  Froude,  who  has  omitted 
to  notice  Foxe’s  statement,  which  he  can  scarcely  have  over¬ 
looked,  owes  some  explanation  of  the  omission  to  his  readers. 
He  can  scarcely  say  that  Foxe  is  entitled  to  no  credit ;  because 
he  has  himself  rested  a  good  deal  on  his  authority,  and  has  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  though  he  does  not  consider  him  altogether 
trustworthy  in  regard  to  facts,  he  considers  him  perfectly  trust¬ 
worthy  in  regard  to  documents,  to  which  Foxe  here  appeals,  with 
an  offer  to  produce  them  if  it  is  required. 

Mr.  Froude  fails  to  connect  Pole  directly  with  any  of  these 
acts  of  cruelty,  though  he  leaves  an  impression  on  the  reader’s 
mind  that  they  emanated  from  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Foxe 
gives  us  two  instances  in  which  Pole  personally  interfered  to 
save  Protestants  from  execution.  The  first  instance  is  that  of 
Thomas  Freeman,  William  Stannard,  and  William  Adams, 
who,  says  Foxe,  ‘  being  in  the  hands  of  the  secular  power, 

‘  Cardinal  Pole  sent  his  dispensation  for  their  lives,  by  what 
‘  occasion  I  cannot  safely  say,  but  by  means  thereof  they  then 
‘  escaped.’t  Foxe  gives  the  instrument  of  dispensation.  This 
instance  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Froude.  He  mentions  the 
other  instance — that  of  the  twenty-two  Protestants  brought 
up  from  Colchester  and  saved  from  the  hands  of  Bonner,  who 
was  about  to  put  them  to  death,  by  Pole’s  interference  ;  but  he 
gives  the  incident  a  turn  very  different  from  that  given  it  by 
his  authority,  FoxeJ,  who  makes  it  the  text  for  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Pole’s  comparative  humanity  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted.  Mr.  Froude  asks  with  whom,  if  not  with  Pole,  did 
guilt  rest?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  pages. 

‘  Against  Bonner,’  he  says,  a  little  further  on,  ‘  the  world’s  voice 
‘  rose  the  loudest.  His  brutality  was  notorious  and  unquestion- 
‘  able,  and  a  published  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  a  lady, 

*  in  which  he  was  called  the  common  cut-throat  and  general 
‘  slaughter-slave  to  all  tlie  bishops  in  England.’  As  to  the 
eommencement  of  the  persecution,  the  guilt  of  it  lay’  with  Gar¬ 
diner,  who,  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  in  summing  up  the  history  of 
that  prelate,  ‘  obtained,  by  unremitting  assiduity,  the  re-enact- 
‘  ment  of  the  persecuting  laws,  which  he  himself  launched  into 
‘  operation  with  imperious  cruelty.’  This  Gardiner  had  done 
before  Pole  set  foot  in  England — a  sufficient  answer  to  the  alle- 


*  Foxe,  vol.  viii.  p.  308. 
{  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  p.  308. 
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gation  that  without  the  legate’s  sanction  not  a  single  heretic 
could  have  been  tried. 

Pole  has  been  accused  of  having  pressed  the  execution  of 
Cranmer,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  possession  of  the 
archbishopric:  and  even  Burnet  was  inclined  to  countenance 
the  charge.  Mr.  Froude  is  too  well-informed  to  adopt  it;  but 
he  connects  the  accession  of  Pole  with  the  execution  of  Cran¬ 
mer  in  a  way  which  may  lead  the  incautious  reader  to  suppose 
the  calumny  well-founded. 

‘  So  perished  Cranmer.  He  was  brought  out,  with  the  eyes  of  his 
soul  blinded,  to  make  sport  fur  his  enemies,  and  in  his  death  he 
brought  upon  them  a  wider  destruction  than  he  liad  eflFected  by  his 
teaching  while  alive.  Pole  was  appointed  the  next  day  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury;  but  in  other  respects  the  court  had  over-reached  them- 
seloes  by  their  cruelty'  (^Ilist.  Eng.  vol.  vi.  p.  429.) 

The  fact  was  that  Pole  had  been  appointed  some  time  before 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  might  liave  been  consecrated  any 
day  he  pleased ;  for  Cranmer,  since  his  attainder  in  1 553,  and 
his  subsequent  deprivation  at  Rome  was,  in  the  eye  both  of  the 
common  and  of  the  canon  law,  as  dead  as  though  he  had  been 
actually  executed ;  and  the  mere  continuance  of  his  natural  life 
was  no  bar  to  the  consecration  of  his  successor.  Foxe  reckons 
among  the  proof  of  Pole’s  humane  disposition  his  ‘  long  letters 
‘  written  to  Cranmer;  ’  and  we  are  convinced  that  whoever  will 
read  the  whole  of  the  letter,  of  which  a  part  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Froude*,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  with  a  strong  impression  that 
Foxe  is  right.  Pole,  in  his  youth,  had  resigned  the  brilliant 
prospects  which  his  birth,  his  character,  his  literary  and  theolo¬ 
gical  eminence,  and  Henry’s  favour  openetl  to  him  in  England, 
rather  than  be  a  party  to  the  King’s  proceedings.  Does  not 
justice,  as  well  as  charity,  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  in  his  age  he 
was  guilty  of  a  dastardly  murder  for  the  sake  of  the  preferment, 
which  at  the  dictate  of  his  conscience  he  had  before  disdained  ? 

Nor  can  we  deem  it  just  to  set  Pole  down  as  the  dreamer 
which  Mr.  Froude  represents  him  to  have  been,  though  his  moral 
and  literary  qualities  were  undoubtedly  superior  to  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  he  was  more  of  an  enthusiast  and  less  of  a  politician 
than  the  worldly  and  unscrupulous  schemers  among  whom  he 
acted.  He  sometimes,  at  least,  saw  the  means  to  his  end,  for 
he  from  the  outset  advocated  the  confirmation  of  the  English 
nobility  in  the  possession  of  the  Church  lands.  The  extravagant 
language  which  he  used  of  Philip  and  Mary  may  certain  ly^find 

•  P.  405.  note,  Mr.  Froude  cites  the  letter  from  the  Harleian 
MSS.  It  is,  however,  printed  in  Strype’s  Cranmer. 
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parallels  in  the  annals  of  adulation  under  the  Tudor  sovereigns; 
and  it  had  the  advantage  over  the  flatteries  of  courtiers  of  being 
addressed  to  its  objects  as  the  patrons  of  a  cause,  not  as  the  givers 
of  titles  and  estates.  His  own  raptures  of  exultation  at  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  great  object  of  his  life  by  the  reunion  of 
England  to  the  Catholic  Church  may  find  parallels,  perhaps,  in 
other  than  Tudor  times. 

The  two  volumes  which  ^Ir.  Froude  has  just  brought  out  on 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  carry  us  only  through  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  reign,  of  the  events  and  characters  of  which  they 
give  an  account  far  more  detailed  than  any  we  before  possessed. 
\Vc  are  not  sure  th.it  ^Ir.  P'roude  would  not  have  done  well  to 
wait  till  he  could  bring  out  the  complete  history  of  the  reign; 
more  especially  as  he  is  in  a  vein  of  discovery  among  foreign 
archives  which  may  lead  him  yet  to  modify  some  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  on  character  which  he  has  pronounced.  But  this  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  a  greater  effort  of  self-denial  than  an  author, 
especially  an  author  big  with  documentary  revelations  of  the 
most  stimulating  kind,  could  'well  be  expected  to  make.  We 
will  add  that  it  would  have  involved  the  denial,  for  some  time, 
of  a  great  pleasure  to  the  world. 

W e  had  been  made  aware  by  some  previous  revelations,  that 
Mr.  Froude  had  found  new'  materials  for  these  volumes  of  his 
history  in  the  archives  of  Simano-as.  It  is  a  very  great  pity  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  in  the  first  instance  to  con-iult  the  foreign 
archives  before  publishing  his  judgment  on  the  events  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  English  history,  particularly  when  the  judgment  he  had 
formed  was  in  startling  contradiction  to  that  of  every  historian 
of  note  as  well  as  to  the  common  sentiments  of  the  world. 
English  opinion,  during  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  especially  of  the 
earlier  Tudors,  was  gagged  not  only  by  the  direct  interference 
of  the  government  with  the  press  and  with  freedom  of  speech, 
but  by  a  general  sentiment  of  terror  which  sealed  the  lips  even 
of  despair  uj)on  the  scaffold ;  and  popular  dissatisfaction  at  the 
acts  of  the  Crown  would  be  manifested  by  clamour  or  insurrec¬ 
tion  only  in  very  extreme  cases,  and  cases  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  masses.  Of  the  wrongs  of  individual  victims  of  the  despotism, 
even  the  most  eminent,  no  man  could  speak  with  freedom. 
The  resident  ambassadors  of  foreign  Powers  were  almost  the 
only  independent  witnesses  of  the  transactions;  and  it  is  in 
their  correspondence  with  their  governments  alone,  that  there 
is  a  chance  of  finding  an  uncorrupted  record  of  the  truth.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  volumes  on  Henry  VIII.,  Mr.  Froude 
has  visited  the  archives  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  in  these 
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archives  he  has  found,  and,  with  a  candour  for  which  we  give 
him  full  credit,  laid  before  the  world  in  the  appendix  to  his 
*  Pilgrim,’  evidence  utterly  subversive  of  the  strange  fabric 
which  his  fancy,  under  the  intiuence  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  philosophy 
of  force,  had  reared.  We  believe  we  can  assure  him  that  the 
Spanish  archives,  when  their  contents  shall  have  been  further 
revealed,  will  coniiriu  the  ettect  of  those  of  Paris  and  Brussels. 
Guided  perhaps  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Motley,  who  had 
obtained  so  much  valuable  material  for  his  history  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  long-buried  treasures  of  Simancas,  Mr. 
Froude  has  sought  the  same  store.  He  has  there  found  ma¬ 
terials  which  have  not  only  given  the  interest  of  fresh  dis¬ 
coveries  to  some  parts  of  these  volumes,  but  have  saved  him 
from  running  into  a  second  paradox  almost  as  violent  as  the 
first ;  for  he  had  allowed  it  to  transpire  in  his  earlier  volumes, 
that  he  intended  to  treat  Elizabeth  as  ‘  a  great  nature  destined 
‘  to  remould  the  world,’  and  to  hold  up  to  scorn  as  the  vilest 
calumniators  all  who  had  impugned  the  immaculate  purity  of 
her  virtue.  His  recent  researches  have  given  him  timely  in¬ 
formation  that  the  Virgin  Queen  had  in  her  what,  to  save  from 
aspersion  the  domestic  excellence  of  her  father,  he  calls  a  taint 
of  her  mother's  blood.  The  archives  of  Simancas,  however, 
are  not  the  only  archives  which  may  yet  have  secrets  to  reveal. 
Those  of  Rome  still  remain  sealed  ;  and  till  the  seal  shall  have 
been  removed,  the  historian  in  dealing  with  this  period  of  his¬ 
tory  especially,  will  w’rite  to  some  extent  with  his  materials 
incomplete,  and  with  the  feeling  that  his  footing  is  precarious, 
and  his  judgments  are  liable  to  be  reversed. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  parts  of  history  w’hich 
these  documentary  discoveries  affect  or  threaten  to  affect,  are 
the  subordinate  parts,  and  essentially  the  least  important.  They 
are  in  the  main  merely  the  details  of  personal  character  and 
conduct,  on  which,  however  interesting  they  may  be  to  those 
who  read  history  only  as  the  tale  of  the  past,  nothing  very  ma¬ 
terial  after  all  depends.  The  great  facts,  on  which  the  philosophy 
of  history  reposes,  and  from  which  the  solid  lessons  of  history 
are  derived,  remain  unaffected  and  secure.  A  documentary 
discovery  may  exult  or  depress  the  reputation  of  the  individual 
agents  through  whom  the  great  results  have  been  wrought  out; 
but  the  great  results  themselves,  once  wrought  out,  can  know 
change  no  more.  The  revelations  of  the  Simancan  archives 
would  have  shivered  the  work  before  us  to  pieces,  if  it  had  been 
based  on  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  genius  and  purity  of 
Elizabeth  ;  but  they  have  not  affected  in  any  appreciable  degree 
the  general  facts,  political,  ecclesiastical  or  diplomatic,  nor  the 
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instruction,  for  the  statesman,  the  ecclesiastic,  or  the  diplomatist, 
which  the  study  of  these  facts  conveys.  Scarcely  a  word  of 
Hallam's  chapters  on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  requires  alteration 
in  consequence  of  anything  that  has  been  brought  to  light  from 
these  dark  and  awful  cemeteries  of  State  secrets  so  momentous 
in  their  day.  There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  for  any  panic  ns 
to  the  general  trustworthiness  of  history,  on  account  of  these 
perturbations  arising  from  State  paper-office  disclosures  as  to  its 
personal  details.  Hero-worship,  indeed,  as  a  philosophy  of 
history  is  shown  to  be  precarious,  as  well  as  irrational  and  fre¬ 
quently  immoral ;  all  else  remains  as  it  was  before. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  which  was  the  most  important, 
the  commencement  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  brought  a  settlement  by 
way  of  compromise,  which  concluded,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
great  ecclesiastical  revolution. 

‘  Tlie  doctrinal  question  came  next.  The  commission  for  revising 
the  Prayer-book  had  been  busily  at  work,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  a 
proposal  for  its  restoration  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

‘  The  object  had  been  so  to  frame  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England  that  disloyalty  alone  should  exclude  a  single  English 
subject  from  its  communion,  who  in  any  true  sense  could  be  called  a 
Ciiristian  ;  so  to  frame  its  formulas,  that  they  might  be  patient  of  a 
Catholic  or  Protestant  interpretation,  according  to  the  views  of  this 
or  that  sect  of  the  people ;  that  the  Church  should  profess  and  teach 
a  uniform  doctrine  in  essentials — as  the  word  was  understood  by  the 
latitudinarians  of  the  age  ;  while  in  non-essentials  it  should  coutain 
ambiguous  phrases,  resembling  the  many  watchwords  which  divided 
the  Avorld ;  and  thus  enable  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and 
Zuiiiglian  to  insist  each  that  the  Church  of  England  was  theirs. 

‘  The  “Articles  ”  were  left  in  abeyance  ;  and  happy  it  would  have 
been  for  the  Church  of  England  had  they  never  been  revived.  The 
rubrics  of  Edward’s  second  book  were  modified,  allowing  large 
latitude  in  the  use  of  ornaments  and  vestments.  In  the  communion 
service  the  words  w’eie  restored  which  seemed  to  recognise  the  real 
presence,  while  the  words  also  were  not  rejected  whicli  seemed 
equally  to  reduce  the  sacrament  to  a  commemorative  form. 

‘  Thus  altered,  the  Prayer-book  was  presented  to  Parliament. 
The  Genevan  refugees  clamoured  that  they  had  not  been  consulted, 
that  “  fooleries  were  made  of  consequence,”  and  that  “  truth  was 
“  sacrificed  to  a  leaden  mediocrity.”  At  the  heart  of  the  matter,  it 
was  they  who  w’ere  giving  importance  to  what  w'as  of  no  importance ; 
it  was  they  who  considered  exactness  of  opinion  a  necessary  condition 
of  Christianity.  They  would  have  erected  with  all  their  hearts  a 
despotism  as  hard,  as  remor.seless,  as  blighting  as  the  Romanist. 
Happily,  they  found  few  among  the  laity  to  share  their  views,  and 
they  were  not  permitted  to  ruin  their  own  cause.  In  the  Commons 
there  was  no  opposition  ;  in  the  Lords  the  bishops  still  resisted,  and 
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they  found  a  support  which  they  h.id  not  met  with  on  the  Supremacy 
Bill.  Lord  Montague  alone,  of  the  lay  peers,  had  opposed  absolutely 
the  separation  from  the  Papacy.  The  old  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  six  other  noblemen  voted  against  an 
alteration  of  the  services. 

‘The  mass,  however,  wiis  not  to  be  saved.  The  Bishop  of  Ely, 
who  had  returned  from  Carabray,  said  that  he  would  perish  rather 
than  see  it  put  away;  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
passed  its  three  readings  in  three  successive  day.s,  and  Cranmer’s 
liturgy  became  again  the  law  of  the  land. 

‘  The  revolution  was  complete.  The  organisation  of  the  country 
resumed  the  solid  and  secular  character  by  which,  under  Henry  the 
Eighth,  in  the  words  of  the  Statute  of  Supremacy,  “  the  realm  was 
“  kept  continually  in  good  order  and  the  interests  of  England  were 
DO  lunger  to  be  sacriheed  to  the  passions  of  religious  partisans.  The 
vessel  of  the  State,  though  heaving  dangerously  in  the  after-roll,  was 
again  on  her  right  course,  and  began  slowly  to  draw  away  out  of  the 
breakers.'  (ffist.  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  79-81.) 

Mr.  Froude,  in  his  anxiety  to  cover  his  own  previous  position, 
btroduces  the  name  of  Henry  VIII.  in  connexion  with  every¬ 
thing  lie  tliinks  good ;  but  the  really  Protestant  element  of  the 
settlement  came,  as  we  have  said  before,  mainly  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  V I. ;  for  the  supremacy  of  the  King  over  conscience 
was  no  more  Protestant,  in  any  good  sense  of  the  term,  than  that 
of  the  Pope.  Mr.  Froude  is  too  fond  of  ‘solid  and  secular’  ar¬ 
rangements  in  religion,  and  too  apt  to  applaud  the  settlements 
imposed  by  ‘latitudinarian’  statesmen  for  merely  political  pur- 
])oses  on  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  Religion  is  not  a  secular 
matter,  nor  one  that  can  be  rationally  treated  as  secular ;  nor  are 
men  versed  only  in  secular  affairs  and  pursuing  merely  secular 
objects  the  best  judges  of  the  spiritual  requirements  of  a  nation. 
They  imagine  that  all  the  world  is  ready  like  themselves  to 
sacrifice  religious  truth  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  political 
system;  whereas  the  mass  of  men,  not  only  of  fanatics,  but 
of  men  capable  of  distinguishing  between  their  higher  interests 
and  their  lower,  are  ready  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  will 
in  the  end  inevitably  demand  the  sacrifice  of  every  political 
system  which  deprives  them  of  the  paramount  need  of  their 
nature,  a  true  religion.  The  very  compromise,  the  excellent 
wisdom  of  which  Mr.  Froude  has,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  here  set  forth,  though  it  may  have  been  secular,  proved 
by  no  means  solid.  Twenty  years  had  not  elapsed  after  its 
completion  when  the  breach  distinctly  appeared  between  the 
Puritan  and  High  Church  parties,  who  were  combined  rather 
than  united  under  the  cover  of  its  ambiguous  formularies  and 
its  composite  ritual.  This  breach  continued  to  widen  during 
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the  later  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  through  the  whole 
reign  of  her  successor,  till  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  resulted 
in  what,  though  called  a  civil,  was  really  at  bottom  a  religious 
war.  *  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist  and  Zuinglian  ’  did  in  fact 
‘  insist  each  that  the  Church  of  England  was  theirs and  after 
half  a  century  of  scandalous  controN’crsies  and  mutual  persecu* 
tions,  they  drew’  their  swords  to  decide  the  title  to  the  disputed 
inheritance. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth  the  political  part  of  the  drama 
has  as  yet  scarcely  begun  to  develope  itself.  It  w’ill  begin  when 
the  Puritan  opposition,  the  germ  of  the  modern  Liberal  party, 
shows  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  question  of  the 
Queen’s  marriage,  the  Penelope’s  web  of  Elizabethan  states¬ 
manship,  belongs  as  much  to  foreign  as  to  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  reign.  The  social  legislation  of  Elizabeth  has  also  sciircely 
come  into  view,  except  as  regards  the  reform  of  the  currency,  a 
measure  which  did  her  government  the  highest  honour. 

On  Mr.  Froude’s  view  of  the  foreign  jwlicy,  again,  it  would 
be  jiremature  to  ])ass  judgment  till  we  can  view  it  as  a  whole. 
He  is  right  in  regarding  the  history  of  this  reign  as  that  of  a 
great  European  struggle  between  tlie  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Powers ;  and  it  will  be  his  difficult  task  to  contrive  that  his 
work  shall  be  to  a  great  extent  a  history  of  Europe,  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  history  of  England.  VV^e  must  warn  him 
against  giving  us  the  transactions  of  foreign  countries — the 
religious  wars  in  France,  for  example — too  much  in  detail. 
We  must  warn  him  against  embodying  in  his  text  too  many 
statepapers  and  despatches,  however  important  as  materials 
and  interesting  to  the  deeper  student  these  documents  may  be. 
We  must  warn  him  against  allowing  the  main  thread  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  action  to  be  lost  to  the  reader’s  view  in  minute  accounts 
of  petty  intrigues  often  contemptible  and  sometimes  dull.  We 
must  warn  him,  above  all,  not  to  take  for  statesmanship  the  de¬ 
graded  Machiavellism  cultivated  by  the  professional  intriguers 
of  this  very  interesting  but  most  roguish  age.  He  sometimes 
aj)pears  to  think  that  a  certain  degree  of  unscrupulousness  and 
a  certain  degree  of  callousness  are  parts  of  the  true  politician’s 
character,  for  which  those  who  would  be  thought  to  take  the 
views  of  true  politicians  are  required,  under  cover  of  a  coy 
reprobation,  to  evince  a  real  re.-pect.  Ko  statesman,  he  may 
rely  on  it,  ever  was  worth  his  salt  in  his  calling  without  a 
conscience  and  a  heart. 

It  is  on  the  side  of  Scotland  that  the  action,  in  this  early 
part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  is  most  developed  and  most  important. 
On  the  game  which  is  being  played  theie  depend,  in  great 
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measure,  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism  in  the  two  nations,  the 
prospects  of  their  ultimate  union,  their  common  independence  of 
foreign  Powers,  and  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  Crown. 
Of  the  English  Queen’s  dealings  with  Scotland  up  to  1566, 
Mr.  Froude  says  that  ‘  if  Elizabeth’s  conduct  in  its  details  had 
‘  been  alike  unprincipled  and  unwise,  the  broader  bearings  of  her 
*  policy  were  intelligible  and  commendable.’  The  perusal  of  the 
Scotch  chapters  in  his  own  volumes  confirms  us  in  the  impressiou 
that  the  ‘  broader  bearings  ’  of  the  policy  were  mainly  due  to 
Elizabeth’s  councillors,  and  that  the  want  of  wisdom  in  the 
details,  if  not  the  want  of  principle,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
Queen  herself.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how  it  could  be 
otherwise.  A  broad  and  sound  policy  towards  Scotland  could 
be  based  only  on  an  honest  and  steady  support  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  that  country,  whose  connexion  with  the  Protestant 
party  in  England,  and  attachment  to  the  Queen  as  the  ostensible 
head  of  that  party,  were  fast  blending  the  two  nations  virtually 
mto  one.  And  such  was  the  course  which  the  ablest  advisers 
of  the  English  Crown  earnestly  and  almost  passionately  urged 
their  mistress  to  pursue.  But  how  could  she  ally  herself  firmly 
with  the  Scotch  Protestants,  or  conciliate  their  perfect  confidence, 
when  she  was  discountenancing,  and  afterwards  persecuting,  the 
Protestants  in  England ;  when,  more  than  this,  she  was  willing 
actually  to  reconcile  herself  with  Rome  and  re-establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  as  the  price  of  Philip’s  support  to  her 
marriage  with  Leicester ;  and  when  the  Spanish  ambassador 
was,  to  the  scandal  of  all  true  Englishmen  and  Protestants, 
constantly  at  her  side?  If  there  was  a  moment,  as  Mr.  Froude 
conceives  (though  we  can  hardly  go  the  length  of  agreeing 
with  him),  when  Mary  Stuart  might  have  led  an  army  into 
England  with  good  hopes  of  success,  the  danger  was  in  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  discredit  which  Elizabeth  had  brought 
on  herself  by  her  wretched  amour,  as  well  as  of  her  fickleness, 
tergiversation,  and  falsehood  in  her  dealings  with  the  Scotch. 
Mr.  Froude  pleads  that  her  caprice  and  vacillation  arose  from 
her  consciousness  of  the  difficulties  with  which  she  was  on  every 
side  surrounded.  He  has  himself  given  the  best  answer  to  this 
plea,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  by  observing  that  ‘  Eliza- 
‘  beth’s  strength,  could  she  only  have  known  it,  lay  in  the 
‘goodness  of  the  cause  which  she  represented;  that  the  essen- 
‘  tial  interests  both  of  England  and  Scotland  were  concerned 
‘  in  her  success ;  and  that  she  was  the  champion  of  liberty,  and 
‘  through  her  the  two  nations  were  emancipating  themselves 
‘  from  spiritual  tyranny.’ 

‘Vainly  Elizabeth  struggled  to  extricate  herself  from  her 
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‘  dilemma ;  resentment  was  still  pursuing  her  for  her  treachery 
‘  in  the  past  autumn.’  ‘  She  could  but  shuffle  and  equivocate 
‘  in  a  manner  which  had  become  too  characteristic.’  ‘  Meantime 
‘  Elizabeth  was  reaping  a  harvest  of  inconveniencies  for  her 
‘  exaggerated  demonstrations  of  friendship.’  A  diplomatist 
against  whom  an  admiring  historian  is  compelled  to  record  such 
things  as  these  deserves  as  little  the  praise  of  wisdom  as  of  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  weakness  and  dishonesty  of  the  Queen  were 
equally  displayed  in  the  shameful  scene  in  which  she  repudiated, 
before  the  French  ambassador,  her  connexion  with  Murray  and 
the  Protestant  lords  whom  she  had  instigated  to  rebellion. 
Her  chicanery  was  no  refuge  from  her  difficulties,  but  a  great 
addition  to  them ;  for  whatever  she  might  have  of  honest  purpose 
in  her,  placed  her  at  a  fatal  disadvantage  in  dealing  with 
thorough-paced  and  single-minded  villains.  It  is  also  just  to 
remark  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  entitled  in  this  respect  to 
the  allowance  which  in  all  rcsi)ects  she  so  much  needs.  If 
Elizabeth  was  weaving  such  ‘  a  web  of  artifice  that  a  falsehood 
‘  more  or  less  could  scarcely  add  to  her  discredit,’  we  must  not 
be  extreme  to  mark  a  want  of  plain  dealing  on  the  part  of  her 
weaker  rival. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  Scotch  nobility,  even 
the  best  of  them,  were  a  set  of  men  with  whom  the  most  up¬ 
right  and  single-minded  negotiator  would  not  have  found  it  easy 
to  deal.  They  were  a  class  who,  owing  to  the  extreme  weakness 
of  the  central  power  in  Scotland  during  the  feudal  ages, and  the 
absence  of  a  powerful  middle  class  interested  in  assisting  the 
Crown  to  maintain  order,  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  live 
under  the  dominion  of  the  law.  Private  war  and  armed  con¬ 
spiracy  had  immemorially  been  not  so  much  their  license  as  their 
recognised  privilege.  Assassination  was  their  established  method 
of  redressing  a  personal  injury,  or  removing  a  powerful  offender 
against  the  State.  The  intrigue  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
now  mingled  in  the  characters  of  these  men  with  the  violence  of 
the  fourteenth,  and  the  result  was  such  a  compound  of  ferocity 
and  cunning  as  history  has  seldom  seen.  A  few  of  them  were 
no  doubt  sincere  Protestants  after  their  wild  fashion.  But  with 
most  of  them  it  was  as  we  have  said  that  it  was  with  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  Europe  generally ;  their  pretended  religion  was 
partly  another  name  for  political  faction,  partly  and  principally 
a  strong  desire  for  Church  lands.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Froude  is  right  in  distinguishing  the  Earl  of  Murray  as  superior 
alike  in  wisdom  and  in  honour  to  the  mass  of  the  men  among 
whom  he  moved.  Yet  ^Murray’s  worldliness  is  embodied  in  the 
sneer  with  which  he  met  Knox’s  ‘  devout  imagination  ’  of  dedi- 
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eating  tlie  Church  lands  to  the  purposes  of  education ;  and  his 
conduct  in  signing  the  bond  presented  to  hinn  by  the  conspira¬ 
tors  against  the  life  of  Ritzio  must,  we  conceive,  be  rather  pal¬ 
liated  by  reference  to  the  general  standard  of  political  morality 
in  the  Scotland  of  that  age  than  justified,  as  Mr.  Froude  justi¬ 
fies  it,  by  supposing  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  end  which  the 
conspirators  had  in  view.  Mr.  Froude  mentions  Maitland  of 
Letliington,  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  among  the  young  men 
‘  who  were  passing  into  the  new  era,  unshackled  with  the  memo- 
‘  lies  of  superstition,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  noble  desire 
‘  for  some  faith  in  which  they  could  live  as  honest  men.’  But  few 
Bore  secular  characters,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  than  that  of 
Maitland  of  Lethington  could  be  named,  even  in  the  regions  of 
diplomacy ;  and  the  career  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  (to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  his  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Beatoun)  was  upon 
the  whole  very  much  that  of  an  intriguing  adventurer,  changing 
his  party  as  he  changed  his  game,  bior  was  it  only  self-interest, 
family  feuds,  and  petty  faction,  but  the  higher  sentiment  of 
national  pride,  that  crossed  in  these  men  the  interest  of  their 
religion  and  tbe  poliey  which  a  single-minded  devotion  to  that 
interest  would  have  prescribed.  They  would  probably  have 
been  ready  to  dethrone  Mary  Stuart  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
Elizabeth,  if  Elizabeth  had  married  one  of  the  blood  royal  of 
Scotland:  but  a  desire  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  English 
crown  for  the  Scotch  line  made  them  afterwards  ready  to 
throw  overboard  their  regard  for  Protestantism  and  their 
hatred  of  its  most  deadly  enemy,  rather  than  relinquish  the 
prospect  of  uniting  both  crowns  on  the  head  of  Mary  Stuart. 
Their  impulses  were  equally  violent  and  uncertain.  ‘  There  was 
‘this  strange  feature,’  says  Mr.  Froude,  ‘in  the  attitude  of  the 
‘  Scots,  that  if  not  the  hearty  allies  of  England,  they  would  be 
‘  the  equally  hearty  enemies  of  England  ;  if  the  new  passion  of 
‘  religion  could  not  be  gratified,  the  passion  of  nationality  and 
‘  the  bitter  memories  of  Flodden  and  Pinkie  Cleugh  would  be 
‘revived.’  To  deal  with  such  people,  we  repeat,  was  not  easy ; 
though,  rather  than  deal  with  them  as  Elizabeth  sometimes  did, 
it  would  have  been  better  not  to  deal  with  them  at  all. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  veering  gusts  of  passion  and 
caprice,  and  even  from  the  diplomatic  minings  and  counter- 
minings  of  the  Sadlers,  Randolphs,  Maitlands,  and  Melvilles,  to 
the  broad  and  intelligible  action  of  the  great  cause,  which  be¬ 
neath  this  troubled  surface  was  calmly  preparing  the  way  for  the 
•Itiinate  union  of  the  two  crowns,  and,  what  was  much  more 
important,  the  two  nations,  under  a  Protestant  sovereign.  With 
the  irresistible  power  of  a  great  force  of  nature,  a  common  Pro- 
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testantism  was  breaking  down  all  political  and  djnastic  barrierg 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  forcing  the  two  nations  to 
unite  for  the  maintenance  of  their  common  cause,  and  to  face  side 
by  hide  the  storm  which  was  gathering  against  their  inde{)en- 
dence  from  the  side  of  the  great  champions  of  the  Catholic  re¬ 
action.  Religion  was  a  power  in  which  the  secular  diplomatists 
of  both  sides  showed  little  conBdence;  yet  it  was  destined  to 
take  the  control  even  of  diplomatic  questions,  when  they  con¬ 
cerned  the  real  interests  of  nations,  out  of  diplomatic  hands. 

‘  Maitland  also,’  says  Mr.  Froude,  in  describing  the  state  of 
parties  in  Scotland,  ‘  like  Mary  Stuart,  surveyed  all  the  ele- 
‘  merits  of  the  question  but  one.  He,  too,  made  small  account 
‘  of  religion.  How  little  he  thought  of  it  appears  from  his  pass- 
‘  ing  it  over  in  silence.  Yet  it  was  this  which  alone  political 
‘  intrigue  failed  to  disintegrate :  it  was  this  which  was  to  deter- 
‘  mine  the  future  of  the  ^otch  nation,  and  the  power  of  it  was 
‘  immediately  to  be  visible  in  a  signal  instance.’ 

Mr.  Froude  has  passed  on  the  character  of  Knox  a  eulogy 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  deserved ;  though,  perhaps,  more  distinct 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the  questionable  points  in  the 
fierce  Puritan’s  conduct,  especially  of  the  countenance  wdiich  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  lent  to  assassination  when  committed 
in  the  interest,  as  he  imagined,  of  the  good  cause.  This  man,  with 
whom  Elizabeth,  partly  I’rom  the  personal  resentment  which  she 
bore  him  as  the  unlucky  author  of  the  treatise  on  ‘  the  Monstrous 
‘  Regimen  of  ^V’oraen,’  partly  and  principally  from  her  fastidious 
dislike  of  hearty  Protestantism,  always  shrunk  from  allying  her¬ 
self,  was  the  best  supporter  of  the  cause  of  which  the  English 
queen  was  or  ought  to  have  been  the  representative,  and  which, 
in  fact,  propped  her  tottering  throne.  His  singleness  of  mind, 
which  made  him  the  embodiment,  not  of  a  momentary  impulse  or 
a  paltry  interest,  but  of  a  really  great  and  constant  moral  force, 
overrode  the  cunning  of  all  the  diplomatists,  and  did  more  than 
the  arts  of  any  of  them  to  bring  things  to  the  issue  which  the 
best  of  them  desired.  The  matter  of  the  succession,  on  which 
they  laboured  so  much,  was  unquestionably  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  to  both  nations.  And  with  reference  to  this 
question  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mary  might  well  seem  an  event  of 
incalculable  magnitude.  ‘  The  cradle  in  which  he  lay,  to  the 
‘  fevered  and  anxious  glance  of  English  politicians,  was  as  a  Pharos 
‘  behind  which  lay  the  calm  waters  of  an  undisturbed  succession, 
‘  and  the  perpetual  union  of  the  two  long-divided  realms.’  This 
child  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  he  ascended  it  as  a 
Protestant.  What  more  could  English  politicians  desire,  or 
English  diplomatists  strive  to  compass?  Yet  he  proved  the 
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founder  of  the  reactionary  and  Romanising  house  of  Stuart,  from 
whose  grand  conspiracy  against  our  religion  and  liberty  the  united 
nation  was  saved  by  that  element  which  Elizabeth  hated,  and 
which  great  diplomatists  passed  over  in  silence,  but  which  alone 
‘  political  intrigue  failed  to  disintegrate,’  and  the  apostasy  of  a 
dynasty  failed  to  annul. 

Of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Ireland — if  progress  that  can  be 
called  which  is  but  a  weary  round  of  wars  as  feebly  conducted 
as  they  are  butcherly  and  devastating — Mr.  Froude  continues 
to  give  us  ample  and  graphic  details.  To  the  unfortunate  Irish 
people  he  continues  to  be  inexorably  severe,  if  not  unjust.  We 
have  all  the  old  language  about  Ireland,  when  in  a  state  of  bar¬ 
barism,  being  ‘  happy  in  the  gratification  of  its  national  tenden- 
‘  cies,’  and  about  ‘  the  black  Irish  morass,  fed  from  the  perennial 
‘  fountains  of  Irish  nature.’  We  have  all  the  old  suggestions  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  so  degraded  a  people  which 
the  use  of  such  language  involves.  The  natural  tendencies  of 
the  Irish  people  must  be  taken  to  have  been  displayed,  not  when 
they  had  been  broken  in  upon  by  ruthless  and  extermina¬ 
ting  invaders,  but  when  they  were  independent,  and  when  the 
development  of  the  nation  was  following  its  own  course.  Now, 
in  the  days  before  the  Norman,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
before  the  Danish  invasion,  Ireland  was  the  seat  of  a  preco¬ 
cious  civilisation  of  which  the  graceful  though  primitive  monu¬ 
ments  still  remain,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  missionaries 
who  evangelised  not  only  Scotland,  but  more  distant  countries. 
The  Brehon  law,  with  regard  to  which  Mr.  Froude  adopts  the 
ignorant  language  of  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  politicians,  was  not 
an  ‘anarchy,’  but  a  primitive  code,  rather  more  artificial  perhaps 
than  those  of  most  races  at  the  same  stage  of  their  development. 
The  great  source  of  anarchy  in  Ireland  was  the  English  Pale, 
with  its  lawless  aggressions  and  its  desolating  raids,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  conquest  all  the  more  pernicious  because  incomplete, 
which  had  wrecked  the  hopes  of  Ireland  at  the  critical  moment 
when  the  race  was  passing  from  the  condition  of  the  tribe  into 
that  of  the  nation.  There  runs  through  all  that  Mr.  Froude 
writes  on  the  Irish  question  a  constant  assumption  that  the 
Irish  people  were  bound  to  acknowledge  the  moral  suireriority 
of  the  English  invaders,  and  to  submit  with  complacency  to  so 
improving  and  elevating  a  rule.  An  unprovoked  invader  is  a 
robber ;  and  the  moral  superiority  of  a  robber  is  not  commonly 
apparent  to  the  victim  of  his  depredations.  But  independently 
of  this  general  consideration,  what  is  the  evidence  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  facts  given  us  in  these  pages  as  to  the  moral  superiority 
of  the  English?  Was  it  so  clear  that  the  simple  mind  of  an 
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Irish  barbarian  could  not  fail  to  apprehend  it,  and  to  beconw 
responsible  for  refusinjr  to  acknowledge  the  corresponding  clain 
on  his  allegiance?  ‘The  English  Government  had  no  advan- 
‘  tage  over  them  in  sincerity.’  *  English  honour,  like  English 
‘  coin,  lost  something  of  its  purity  in  the  sister  island.’  Such 
are  the  admissions  which  the  facts  he  is  called  upon  to  narrate 
ever  and  anon  force  from  Mr.  Froude.  More  than  this,  we  have 
the  Lord  Deputy  Sussex  bribing  a  dependent  of  an  Irish  chief 
to  assassinate  his  master,  and  refwrting  his  proceeding  to  the 
Government  in  England,  in  a  despatch  which  shows  that  he 
was,  and  believed  his  employers  to  be,  lost  to  shame.  The 
rejdy  of  the  English  Government  has  not  been  found ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  deputy  was  not  only  continued  in  hit 
office,  but  remained  an  honoured  and  trusted  counsellor  of  the 
Queen.  Shan  O’Neil  having  visited  England  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Government,  no  less  a  personage  than  Cecil  coolly  suggesti 
that  ‘in  Shan’s  absence  from  Ireland  something  might  be  cavilled 
‘  against  him  or  his,  for  non-observing  the  covenants  on  his  side; 
‘  and  so,  the  pact  being  infringed,  the  matter  might  be  used  it 
‘  should  be  thought  fit’ !  Nor  is  this  the  worst. 

‘  As  a  first  evidence  of  returning  cordiality,  a  present  of  wine  wu 
sent  to  Shan  from  Dublin.  It  was  consumed  at  his  table;  but  the 
poison  had  been  unskilfully  prepared.  It  brought  him  and  half  hit 
household  to  the  edge  of  death,  but  no  one  actually  died.  Refined 
chemical  analysis  was  not  required  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  illneat.’ 

Which,  we  should  like  to  know,  in  this  case  was  the  civilised 
man,  and  which  was  the  savage  ?  Where  was  the  obligation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  to  abandon  their  own  clan  system, 
which  at  least  had  in  it  something  of  wild  loyalty  and  irregulir 
self-devotion,  for  the  system  tendered  them  by  such  represents- 
tives  of  order  and  morality  as  these?  And,  to  crown  all,  Mr. 
Froude  himself  says  that,  owing  to  disorganisation,  habitual 
peculation,  and  all  kinds  of  disorder  and  maladministration,  ‘  tke 
‘  condition  of  the  Pale  was  more  miserable  than  that  of  the 
‘  districts  purely  Irish.’  It  was  likely  to  be  so,  since  barbarism 
is  the  source  of  less  misery  than  crime.  Nothing  is  more  re¬ 
volting  than  to  have  the  oppressor  attributing,  with  sancti¬ 
monious  self-comjdacency,  the  evil  consequences  of  oppression 
to  the  natural  depravity  of  the  oppressed.  Nor  would  any 
practical  statesman  of  the  better  kind  advocate  such  a  policy  in 
Ireland  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and,  after  Mr.  Carlyle, 
by  Mr.  Froude,  because  practical  statesmen  feel  the  weakness 
as  well  as  the  injustice  of  violent  courses,  and  know  by  experience 
the  great  results  which  may  be  attained  by  persevering,  in  spite 
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of  all  difficulties  and  discouragements,  in  a  course  of  humanity 
and  justice. 

In  the  midst  of  the  instances  of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  incapa¬ 
city,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  central  Government  itself,  with  which  his 
Irish  chapters  abound,  Mr.  Froude  must  have  considerable  confi¬ 
dence  in  a  theory  to  write  as  follows : — 

‘The  aim  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  had  been  from  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  Ireland  the  feudal  administration  of  tlie  English  counties ; 
they  had  laboured  to  persuade  the  cliiefs  to  hold  their  lands  under 
the  Crown,  with  the  obligations  which  landed  tenures  in  England 
were  supposed  always  to  carry  with  them.  The  large  owner  of  the 
soil,  to  the  extent  that  his  lordship  extended,  was  in  the  English 
theory  the  ruler  of  its  inhabitants,  magistrate  from  the  nature  of  his 
position,  and  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  Crown.  Again 
and  again  they  had  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Irish  that  order  was 
better  than  anarchy ;  that  their  faction  fights,  their  murders,  tiieir 
petty  wars  and  robberies,  were  a  scandal  to  them ;  that  till  they 
could  .amend  their  ways  they  were  no  better  than  savages.  Fair 
measures  and  foul  hud  alike  failed  so  far.  Once  more  a  project  wms 
imagined  of  some  possible  reformation,  which  might  succeed  at  least 
on  paper.’  {Hist,  of  England,  vol.  viii.  p.  375-76.) 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  extract,  we  have  already  replied. 
As  to  the  policy  of  ‘  persuading  ’  the  chiefs  to  hold  their  lands  by 
the  tenures  peculiar  to  the  feudal  system — a  system  which  had 
never  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  was  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country — it  would  have  been  an  absurd 
piece  of  feudalistic  pedantry  if  it  had  been  anything  but  a  legal 
name  for  wholesale  confiscation. 

We  are  glad  that  in  the  very  interesting  ehapter  on  the  rise 
of  the  English  naval  power  which  concludes  these  volumes, 
Mr.  Froude  endeavours  to  do  justice  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
history  of  the  struggle  with  Spain  awakens  glorious  reminis¬ 
cences  in  English  hearts,  but  it  is  also  apt  to  stimulate,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  national  egotism,  and  to  revive  feelings 
which,  now  that  the  Armada  has  receded  far  into  the  past,  it 
is  no  longer  right  or  rational  to  entertain  towards  a  Christian 
nation.  To  assert  that  ‘the  Spaniards,  before  their  national 
‘  liberties  were  broken,  were  beyond  comparison  the  noblest, 

‘  grandest,  and  most  enlightened  people  in  the  known  world,’ 
“  going  rather  too  far.  To  say  nothing  of  the  claims  of  the 
English  and  French  to  be  at  least  brought  into  the  comparison, 
the  Italians  would  unquestionably  carry  away  the  palm  of  en¬ 
lightenment,  and,  if  grandeur  is  an  intellectual  quality,  of 
gnmdeur.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  Columbus  was  an 
kalian  by  race  and  only  a  foster-son,  and  a  hardly-used  foster-son. 
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of  Spain.  Spain,  however,  was  once  a  great  nation,  and  when 
the  weight  of  civil  war  and  despotism  that  crushed  her  spirit  is 
removed,  she  will  be  a  great  nation  again.  It  is  well  to  know, 
too,  that  the  quarrel  between  us,  so  far  as  it  arose  from  any¬ 
thing  but  religious  antipathy,  was  due,  as  Mr.  Froude’s  account 
shows,  in  great  measure  to  the  depredations  of  our  half-famous, 
half-infamous  buccaneers,  however  the  jealous  and  monopo¬ 
lising  spirit  of  Spain  may  have  provoked  attack  and  excused,  if 
not  justified,  those  who  irregularly  asserted  against  her  tyranny 
the  freedom  of  the  AVestern  seas.  The  brutal  cupidity  dis¬ 
played  by  Hawkins  as  a  slave-trader,  and  the  encouragement 
given  him  by  Elizabeth  in  that  part  of  his  proceedings,  are  too 
conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  not  as  crusaders  in  any  honour¬ 
able  cause  that  these  memorable  filibusters  put  forth  from  our 
shores. 

In  this  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Froude  has  fallen  into  an  error 
not  in  itself  of  much  moment,  but  worth  pointing  out,  because 
it  is  an  instance  of  a  w'ant  of  familiarity  with  law  and  legal 
history  by  which  he  has  been  more  than  once  misled  in  more 
important  questions. 

‘  “  Thomas  Cobham,”  wrote  de  Silva,  “  being  asked  at  liis  trial, 
according  to  the  usual  form  in  England,  if  be  had  anything  to  say  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  and  answering  nothing,  was  condemned  to  be 
taken  to  the  Tower,  to  be  stripped  naked  to  the  skin,  and  then  to  be 
placed  with  his  shoulders  resting  on  a  sharp  stone,  his  legs  and  arms 
extended,  and  on  his  stomach  a  gun,  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear,  yet 
not  large  enough  immediately  to  crush  him.  There  he  is  to  be  left 
till  he  die.  They  will  give  him  a  few  grains  of  corn  to  eat,  and  for 
drink  the  foulest  water  in  the  Tower.”  “  His  relations,”  de  Silva 
added,  “  arc  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.”  Had  any  such  sentence  been  pronounced,  it  would  not 
have  been  left  to  be  discovered  in  the  letter  of  a  stranger;  the 
ambassador  may  perhaps  in  this  instance  have  been  purposely 
deceived,  and  his  demand  for  justice  satisfied  by  a  fiction  of  imaginary 
horror.’  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  viii.  p.  449.) 

We  are  surprised  that  an  English  historian  should  Ikj  un¬ 
aware  that  the  thing  here  referred  to  is  not  a  sentence  of  death, 
but  the  yeine  forte  et  dure,  applied  to  a  person  who,  as  in  the 
instance  before  us,  refused  to  plead  to  an  indictment. 

We  follow  the  general  plan  of  our  article  in  giving  the  great 
facts  of  history  precedence  over  the  personages.  But  the  per¬ 
sonal  part  of  the  history  during  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth  is 
of  remarkable  Interest  and  importance.  Mr.  Froude  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  placing  before  us  with  great  vividness  the  figures  of 
the  two  rival  queens,  and  the  drama  of  their  struggle  for  the 
English  crown.  He  thus  depicts  and  contrasts  their  characters 
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at  the  moment  of  Mary’s  departure  from  France  for  the  scene 
of  the  opening  contest ; — 

‘  She  was  going,  cost  her  what  it  might — going  on  an  errand  which 
cannot  now  be  separated  in  remembrance  from  its  tremendous  end ; 
and  Mary  Stuart’s  name  will  never  be  spoken  of  in  history,  however 
opinions  may  vary  on  the  special  details  of  her  life,  without  sad  and 
profound  emotion. 

‘  She  was  not  yet  nineteen  years  old  ;  but  mind  and  body  had 
matured  amidst  the  scenes  in  which  she  had  passed  her  girlhood. 
Graceful  alike  in  person  and  in  intellect,  she  possessed  that  peculiar 
beauty  in  which  the  form  is  lost  in  the  expression,  and  which  every 
painter  therefore  has  represented  differently. 

‘Rarely  perhaps  has  any  woman  combined  in  herself  so  many 
noticeable  qualities  as  ^lary  Stuart ;  with  a  feminine  insight  into 
men  and  things  and  human  life,  she  had  cultivated  herself  to  that 
high  perfection  in  which  accomplishments  were  no  longer  adventi¬ 
tious  ornaments,  but  were  wrought  into  her  organic  constitution. 
Though  luxurious  in  her  ordinary  habits,  she  could  share  in  the  hard 
ield  life  of  the  huntsman  or  the  soldier  with  graceful  cheerfulness  ; 
she  had  vigour,  energy,  tenacity  of  purpose,  with  perfect  and  never- 
failing  self-possession  ;  and  as  the  one  indispensable  foundation  for 
the  effective  use  of  all  other  qualities,  she  had  indomitable  courage. 
She  wanted  none  either  of  the  faculties  necessary  to  conceive  a  great 
purpose,  or  of  the  abilities  necessary  to  execute  it,  except  perhaps 
only  this,  that  while  she  made  politics  the  game  of  her  life,  it  was  a 
game  only,  though  played  for  a  high  stake.  In  the  deeper  and  nobler 
emotions  she  had  neither  share  nor  sympathy. 

‘  Here  lay  the  vital  difference  of  character  between  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  great  rival,  and  here  was  the  secret  of  the  difference 
of  their  fortunes.  In  intellectual  gifts  Mary  Stuart  was  at  least 
Elizabeth’s  equal ;  and  Ann  Boleyn’s  daughter,  as  she  said  herself, 
was  “  no  angel.”  But  Elizabeth  could  feel  like  a  man  an  un.selfish 
interest  in  a  great  cause  ;  Mary  Stuart  was  ever  her  own  centre  of 
hope,  fear,  or  interest ;  she  thought  of  nothing,  caved  for  nothing, 
except  as  linked  with  the  gratification  of  some  ambition,  some  desire, 
tome  humour  of  her  own ;  and  thus  Elizabeth  was  able  to  overcome 
temptations  before  which  Mary  fell. 

‘  Yet  at  the  present  crisis  even  the  moral  balance  was  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  Queen.  While  her  sister  of  England  was  trifling  with 
zn  affection  for  which  foolish  is  too  light  an  epithet,  Mary  Stuart, 
when  scarcely  more  than  a  girl,  was  about  to  throw  herself  alone 
into  the  midst  of  the  most  turbulent  people  in  Europe,  fresh  emerged 
out  of  revolution,  and  loitering  in  the  very  rear  of  civilisation  ;  she 
was  going  among  them  to  use  her  charms  as  a  spell  to  win  them  back 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  to  weave  the  fibres  of  a  conspiracy  from  the 
Orkneys  to  the  Land’s  End,  prepared  to  wait,  to  control  herself,  to 
hide  her  purpose  till  the  moment  came  to  strike ;  yet  with  a  purpose 
fixed  as  the  stars  to  trample  down  the  Reformation  and  to  seat  herself 
ast  on  Elizabeth’s  throne. 

VOL.  CXIX.  NO.  CCXLIII.  T 
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‘  “  Whatever  policy,”  said  Randolph  of  her,  “  is  in  all  the  chief  and 
lu  st  practised  heads  in  France,  whatever  craft,  falsehood,  or  deceit 
is  in  all  the  subtle  brains  of  Scotland,  is  either  fresh  in  this  woman's 
memory,  or  she  can  fette  it  with  a  wet  finger.” 

‘  Such  was  Mary  Stuart  when  on  the  14th  of  August  she  embarked 
for  Scotland.  The  Cardinals  of  Guise  and  Lorraine  attended  her  to 
Calais.  Three  other  uncles,  d’Elboeuf,  d'Aumale,  and  the  Grand 
Prior,  embarked  with  her  to  see  her  safe  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  with 
“Adieu  belle  France”  sentimental  verses,  and  a  passionate  Chatelar 
sighing  at  lier  feet  in  melodious  music,  she  sailed  away  over  the 
summer  seas.’  {Hist,  of  Englandy.  vol.  vii.  pp.  3o9*61.) 

The  most  attractive  part  of  these  last  volumes,  to  those  who 
look  in  history  for  the  excitement  of  romance,  will  be  the 
discoveries  affecting  the  character  of  Elizabeth  which  Mr. 
Froude  has  made  in  the  archives  of  Simancas.  Our  popular 
estimate  of  the  Queen  had  already  been  lowered  by  Mr.  Motley’s 
researches  in  the  same  archives,  which  disclosed  her  folly  in 
stubbornly  refusing  to  make  the  needful  preparations  on  the 
approach  of  the  Armada,  and  by  his  demonstration  that  the 
renowned  speech  at  Tilbury  was  in  fact  a  gasconade  delivered 
several  days  after  the  Armada  had  been  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  from  our  coast.  But  Mr.  Froude’s  discoveries  are 
far  more  fat:d.  The  most  astounding  of  those  announced  by 
him  in  ‘  Frj^er’s  Magazine ’-—that  Cecil  had  proposed  to  the 
Council,  after  the  supposed  murder  of  Amy  Robsart,  to  de¬ 
throne  the  Queen  and  send  her  to  the  Tower,  he  now  can¬ 
didly  admits  to  be  a.  mistake,  pleading  in  excuse  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  decyphering  and  ‘  the  excitement  of  what  appeared 
‘  to  him  an  important  discovery.’  We  should  indeed  have  been 
scarcely  less  startled  if  the  archives  of  Lambeth  had  revealed 
the  fact  that  Archbishop  Howley  had  proposed  to  a  conclave 
of  bishops  to  change  the  dynasty,  than  we  were  at  being  told 
that  the  wary  Cecil  had  proposed  to  the  Council  to  dethrone 
the  Queen,  and  had  afterwards  unbosomed  himself  on  the  subject 
to  the  Spanish  .ambassador.  After  this  deduction,  howewr, 
enough  remains  supported  by  proofs  of  formidable  weight,  to 
make  us  at  all  events  extremely  cautious  how  we  identify  the 
glory  of  the  Elizabethan  period  with  the  personal  purity  and 
innocence  of  the  Queen.  We  cannot  pretend  here  to  sum  up 
or  analyse  the  complex  evidence  given  us  by  Mr.  Froude. 
Something  turns  on  the  character  of  the  chief  witness,  De 
Quadra,  whom  Mr.  Froude,  ))crhaps  mther  confidently,  assumes 
to  have  been  veracious  in  his  communications  to  his  master, 
while  he  was  mendacious  to  all  the  world  besides.  Nor  can 
final  judgment  be  given  till  the  Simancas  archives  are  completely 
before  the  world.  The  evidence,  however,  of  De  Quadra  does 
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not  stand  quite  unsupported,  since  it  appears  from  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  English  ministers  with  each  other  that  some¬ 
thing  very  dreadful  and  distressing  had  occurred.  As  the  case 
stands  we  fear  the  probability  is  that  Leicester’s  wife  came  to  a 
foul  end ;  that  his  relations  with  the  Queen,  both  before  and  after 
the  murder,  were  of  a  most  objectionable  if  not  of  a  dishonourable 
kind;  that  she  was  ready  to  marry  him, notwithstanding  her  strong 
suspicion,  too  probably  her  assurance,  of  his  crime ;  and  that  she 
was  thus  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  which  judges  by  the  intent  and 
not  by  the  act,  nearer  than  Englishmen  would  like  to  believe  to 
the  guilt  of  an  adulteress  and  a  murderess.  Her  excuse,  if  any, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  general  profligacy  of  the  upper  classes  at 
this  time.  To  hero-worshippers,  as  we  have  said,  the  blow  is 
tremendous  ;  it  is  not  so  tremendous  to  the  philosophic  student 
of  history.  The  general  effect  of  these  volumes  is  lowering  to  the 
political  as  well  as  to  the  personal  character  of  Elizabeth.  The 
Queen’s  power  of  ‘  feeling  an  unselfish  interest  in  a  great  cause’ 
remains  yet  to  be  displayed.  Passion  and  vanity  rule  her  con¬ 
duct,  and  there  is  no  cause  which  she  is  not  ready  to  sacrifice 
to  a  criminal  love.  But  she  is  yet  young ;  and  as  regards  the 
question  of  her  marriage,  it  is  only  too  valid  an  excuse  for  vacil¬ 
lation  and  caprice  that  a  political  match  was  odious  to  a  young 
heart,  and  that  she  was  herself  at  once  a  player  and  the  stake 
in  the  diplomatic  game. 

Mr.  Froude’s  portrait  of  Mary  is  more  striking  than  that 
given  in  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Mignet  We  do  not  feel  quite 
80  sure  that  it  is  equally  well  supported  by  the  facts.  No 
temptation  to  which  historians  are  exposed  is  greater,  especially 
at  a  time  when  the  craving  for  literary  excitement  is  producing 
sensation  histories  as  well  as  sensation  novels,  than  that  of 
drawing  very  vivid  pictures  of  interesting  characters  without 
sufficient  data.  Yet  it  is  a  temptation  against  which  a  historian 
is  bound  to  struggle ;  for  if  it  is  yielded  to,  history  becomes  a 
phantasmagoria,  shifting  and  changing  with  the  prepossessions 
and  prejudices  of  each  new  writer.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  a  calm  estimate  will  reduce  Mary  to  a  personage  remarkable 
indeed,  even  independently  of  the  tragic  interest  of  her  story, 
but  less  extraordinary,  and  more  easily  paralleled  among  the 
accomplished  and  unscrupulous  women  of  France  and  Italy  in 
that  day,  than  Mr.  Froude  supposes  her  to  have  been.  Her 
letters  to  Bothwell  (the  genuineness  of  which  Mr.  Froude,  in 
common  with  all  but  the  blind  advocates  of  Mary’s  innocence 
admits)  surely  betray  a  coarseness  which  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
die  with  a  refinement  so  high  that  ‘  accomplishments  were  no 
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‘  longer  adventitious  ornaments,  but  were  wrought  into  her  or- 
‘  ganic  constitution.’  Nor  does  the  character  as  depicted  by 
Mr.  Froude  seem  quite  consistent  in  all  its  parts.  He  generally 
attributes  to  Mary  the  perfect  self-possession  and  the  complete 
command  of  her  emotions  which  were  necessary  to  make  her  as 
perfect  an  actress  as  had  ever  jdayed  on  the  world’s  stage. 
Yet  even  l)efore  her  marriage  with  Darnley,  while  the  most 
terrible  and  agonising  incidents  of  her  life  are  yet  to  come,  she 
is  described  by  an  eye-witness,  according  to  Mr.  Froude,  as  so 
‘  much  changed  that  those  who  had  known  her  under  Murray’s 
‘  and  Maitland’s  tutelage  were  astonished  at  the  alteration.’ 
‘  Manner,  words,  features,  all  were  different.  In  mind  and  bodv 
‘  she  was  swollen  and  disfigured  by  the  tumultuous  working  of 
‘  her  passions.’  This  is  hardly  indicative  of  a  consummate 
power  of  acting,  or  of  the  coolness  of  one  who  could  treat  |x)li- 
tics  merely  as  a  game,  though  the  stake  to  be  played  for  was  a 
crown.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Froude  recognises  the  strong  ele¬ 
ment  of  feminine  passion  in  Mary’s  nature,  and  tells  us  that, 
unlike  her  rival,  ‘she  could  fling  her  crown  in  the  dust,  and  be 
‘  w'oman  all.’  But  he  does  not  quite  succeed  in  harmonising 
the  two  parts  of  the  character.  His  imagination  has  even,  we 
suspect,  led  him  to  form  a  more  vivid  and  peculiar  idea  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  Mary  than  the  actual  evidence  will  war- 
3'ant.  The  doubt  as  to  her  features,  raised  by  the  conflicting 
claims  of  a  number  of  different  portraits,  is  ingeniously  trans¬ 
muted  by  his  fancy  into  a  definite  trait.  ‘  Graceful  alike  in 
‘  person  and  in  intellect,  she  possessed  that  peculiar  beauty  in 
ii  ‘  which  the  form  is  lost  in  the  expression,  and  which  every 

‘  painter  therefore  has  represented  differently.’  Mary  was  a 
favourite  fancy  subject  with  painters,  and  many  of  the  por¬ 
traits  have  no  claim  to  genuineness  whatever.  Those  which  are 
genuine  represent,  we  believe,  clearly  enough,  a  large,  fine 
woman,  of  a  style  of  beauty  suited  to  the  somewhat  sensual 
taste  of  the  time. 

In  dealing  with  the  ch.arges  against  Mary,  Mr.  Froude  is, 
we  think,  to  some  extent,  the  victim  of  a  self-deception.  He 
seems  under  the  impression  that  his  natural  tendency  is  to 
reject,  from  motives  of  tenderness  and  sym})athy,  the  evidence 
wliich  would  convict  Mary  of  a  crime ;  and  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  wrestle  against  this  temptation  in  the  interest  of  steru 
truth,  by  summoning  to  his  aid  the  most  stringent  canons  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism.  His  tendency  is,  we  suspect,  on  the  contrary, 
to  receive  a  little  too  readily  any  evidence  which  will  enable  him 
both  to  condemn  the  rival  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  enrich  his  his- 
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torical  picture  with  the  figure  of  a  wicked  enchautress,  con¬ 
summate  alike  in  fascination  and  in  guilt. 

‘  Dr.  Lingard,’  says  Hallam*,  ‘  can  hardly  be  thought  serious  when 
he  takes  credit  to  himself,  at  the  commencement  of  a  note  at  the  end 
of  the  same  volume,  for  not  rendering  his  book  more  interesting  by  re¬ 
presenting  Anne  Boleyn  as  an  innocent  and  injured  woman,  falling  a 
victim  to  the  intrigues  of  a  religious  faction !  He  well  knows  that  ho 
could  not  have  done  so  without  contradicting  the  tenor  of  his  entire 
work,  without  ceasing,  as  it  were,  to  be  himself.  All  the  rest  of  this 
note  is  a  pretended  balancing  of  evidence,  in  the  style  of  a  judge  who 
can  hardly  bear  to  find  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  a  prisoner’s 
innocence.’ 

We  can  imagine  the  advocates  of  Mary  Stuart,  among  whom 
we  certainly  do  not  rank  ourselves,  making  a  somewhat  similar 
comment  on  ^tr.  Fronde’s  Rhadamanthine  resolution  not  to  be  led 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings  towards  the  beautiful  accused, 
to  ‘  turn  history  into  a  mere  creation  of  imaginative  sympathies,’ 
by  rejecting  the  documents  tendered  as  proofs  of  her  guilt.  He 
assents  to  the  position  that  the  so-called  certainties  of  history  are 
but  probabilities  in  various  degrees,  and  probabilities  incapable 
of  being  reduced  to  certainties  because  the  witnesses  no  longer 
survive  to  be  cross-examined.  But  he  forgets  the  corollary  of 
this  doctrine,  that  things  merely  probable  must  be  stated  as 
probable  not  as  certain.  He  would  admit,  we  believe,  that  the 
evidence  as  to  Clary’s  actual  complicity  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  though  such  as  to  excite  the  strongest  suspicion,  is 
not  absolutely  conclusive.  At  all  events  it  is  a  question  requir¬ 
ing  judicial  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  historian.  But  Mr. 
Froude  not  only  assumes  Mary’s  guilt  as  a  fact  absolutely 
beyond  controversy,  but  makes  her,  in  his  highly-coloured  nar¬ 
rative,  guilty  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  which,  we  conceive, 

*  We  are  tempted  to  quote  the  rest  of  Mr.  Hallam’s  note,  more 
especially  as  we  shall  thereby  do  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  the  original  whitewasher  of  Henry  VIII.  ‘  I  regret  very 
‘  much  to  be  obliged  to  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  to  those 
‘  who  have  countenanced  the  supposition  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  guilt. 

‘  But  Mr.  Turner,  a  most  worthy  and  painstaking  man,  to  whose 
‘  earlier  writings  our  literature  is  much  indebted,  has,  in  the  history 
‘  of  Henry  VIII.,  gone  upon  the  strange  principle  of  exalting  that 
‘  tyrant’s  reputation  at  the  expense  of  every  one  of  his  victims,  to 
‘  whatever  party  they  may  have  belonged.  Odit  damnatos.  Perhaps 
‘  he  is  the  first,  and  will  be  the  last,  who  has  defended  the  attainder 
‘  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  A  verdict  of  a  jury,  an  assertion  of  a  states- 
‘  man,  a  recital  of  an  act  of  parliament,  are  with  him  satisfactory 
'  proofs  of  the  most  improbable  accusations  against  the  most  blameless 
‘  characters.’ 
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historical  justice  will  not  warrant.  ‘  Just  then  (when  the  Queen 

*  had  left  Darnley’s  room  on  the  fatiil  night)  Paris  came  back  to 
‘  fetch  a  fur  wra|»per  which  the  Queen  had  left,  and  which  she 

*  thought  too  ■pretty  to  be  spoiled.'  This  is  making  her  not  tlie 
most  wicked  of  women,  but  an  incarnate  fiend.  Where  is  the 
proof  that  this  was  the  thought  in  Mary’s  heart?  Supposing 
that  it  was  she,  not  Paris,  that  remembered  the  wrapper,  where 
is  the  proof  that  her  reason  for  sending  back  for  it  was  not 
simply  that,  it  being  a  night  in  midwinter,  she  felt  cold  ?  Such 
instances  of  the  liveliness  of  a  historian’s  fancy  as  this  make 
the  reader  cautious  in  accepting  his  general  judgments.  But 
among  Mr.  Froude’s  strong  points  as  a  writer,  judicial  impar¬ 
tiality  is  not  the  strongest.  He,  however,  acquits  Mary  of  the 
charge  of  criminal  intercourse  with  Ritzio  on  rather  a  singular 
ground.  ‘  The  affection  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  for  Both  well 
‘  is  the  best  evidence  of  her  innocence  with  Ritzio.’  ^^’e  quite 
concur  in  the  verdict  of  acquittal ;  but,  with  deference  to  a 
writer  who  shows  us  throughout  his  w'ork  that  he  has  made  the 
mysteries  of  the  female  heart  his  peculiar  study,  we  should  hardly 
have  thought  it  impossible  that  a  lascivious  woman,  as  he  takes 
Mary  to  have  been,  might  yield  to  a  smooth  lover  as  well  as  to 
a  rough  one.  No  lover  could  be  smoother  than  the  boy  Darnley, 
the  Queen’s  marriage  with  whom,  we  venture  to  think,  was 
more  a  matter  of  love  and  less  a  matter  of  deep  policy  than 
Mr.  Froude  assumes. 

!Mr.  Froude’s  style  in  the  last  two  volumes  retains  the  attrac- 
1^  tions  which  it  possessed  from  the  first,  and  which  it  would  be 

Procrusteanism  to  refuse  to  enjoy,  merely  because  history  has 
been  written  with  more  majesty  by  its  greatest  masters.  The 
insertion  of  whole  despatches  into  the  text,  without  incorpora¬ 
tion,  is  a  practice  to  which  only  a  great  general  ease,  verging  on 
looseness,  of  composition  could  reconcile  a  reader.  The  de¬ 
scriptive  passages  of  the  history  are  by  far  the  most  powerful 
The  accounts  of  the  murders  of  Ritzio  and  Darnley  will  be¬ 
have  already  been — pitched  upon  as  the  choicest  morsels  m 
these  volumes.  Each  of  these  scenes  is  worked  up  to  the  most 
stimulating  and  fascinating  pitch  of  horror ;  and  jierhaj*  it 
would  he  an  extreme  severity  of  criticism  to  condemn  the 
strong  desire  of  securing  a  picturesque  effect  which  leads  the 
writer  to  say  of  a  heap  of  gunpowder  that  ‘  the  dark  mass  in 

*  which  the  fire  spirit  lay  imprisoned  rose  dimly  from  the 
‘ground,’  and  to  talk  of  Darnley  and  his  servant  as ‘lying 
‘dead  in  the  garden  under  the  stars.’  No  one,  however,  can 
fail  to  observe  throughout  Mr.  Fronde’s  work  this  seeking  after 
eflTect,  which  sometimes  approaches  the  very  verge  of  the  sensa¬ 
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tion  style.  Oxford,  when  the  Queen  visits  it,  is  clad  ‘  in  its 
‘  autumnal  robe  of  sad  and  mellow  loveliness,’  though  the  time 
was  the  end  of  August.  The  attempt  to  invest  history  with 
the  charms  of  poetry  not  only  misleads,  but,  if  carried  too  far, 
loses  its  piquancy  and  begins  to  pall.  But  the  length  of  our 
article  warns  us  that  we  must  repeat  the  commendation  with 
which  we  commenced,  and  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close. 


Art.  IX.  —  1.  J'lrlande,  Sociale,  Politique,  et  Rcliyieuse. 
Septieme  edition,  &c.  Par  GuSTAVii  De  Beau.moxt, 
Membre  de  I’lnstitut.  Paris:  1863. 

2.  Histoire  de  T Emiqrution.  Par  -.M.  JuLES  Duval.  Paris: 
1862. 

3.  The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ireland.  By  JONATHAN 
PiM.  Dublin:  1848. 

4.  Considerations  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  By  John  K.  In¬ 
gram,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  &c.  Dublin : 
1863. 

5.  Report  on  the  Supposed  Progressive  Decline  of  Irish  Pros¬ 
perity.  By  W.  El LSON  Hancock,  LL.D.  Dublin:  1863. 

'W^lTliiN  a  quarter  of  a  century  more  than  two  million 
Irishmen  have  left  the  shores  of  Ireland  never  to  return. 
The  population  of  Ireland  under  this  drain,  swelled  by  famine 
and  pestilence,  has  declined  from  over  eight,  to  considerably 
under  six  millions  of  people.  And  yet,  despite  this  lowering  of 
the  head-water,  the  efflux  still  continues ;  and  even  at  the 
present  moment,  when  a  harvest  of  more  than  average  abund¬ 
ance  has  just  been  gathered  in,  far  from  showing  signs  of 
abatement,  the  human  stream  flows  on  with  augmented  volume. 
The  phenomenon  is,  we  believe,  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  How  is  it  to  be  explained  ? 

The  reply  which  rises  instinctively  to  the  lip  is — misgovern- 
ment.  ‘  When  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,’  says  Mr.  Mill, 
‘  quit  the  country  en  masse,  because  its  Government  w'ill  not 
‘  make  it  a  place  fit  for  them  to  live  in,  the  Government  is 
‘judged  and  condemned.’  We  will  not  dispute  the  soundness  of 
the  position  as  a  maxim  in  political  ethics,  but,  in  applying  it  to 
the  case  in  hand,  we  must  remark,  that,  if  misgovernment  have 
produced  the  spectacle  which  Ireland  now  presents,  either  it  is 
the  misgovernment  of  a  former  age,  or  else  the  whole  political 
philosophy  of  modern  times  is  in  a  wrong  track.  For  when 
we  turn  to  the  history  of  recent  legislation  affecting  Ireland, 
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what  is  the  tableau  which  meets  our  view  ?  A  long  series  of 
measures  extending  over  half  a  century,  moving  steadily  in 
the  direction  of  liberty,  equal  justice,  mental  cultivation,  and 
industrial  development.  The  penal  code  has  been  abolished. 
Class  ascendancy  has  been  overthrown.  Catholics  have  been 
emancipated.  Municipal  corporations  have  been  reformed. 
An  efficient  police  has  been  organised.  A  system  of  popular 
e>lucation,  based  upon  the  principle  of  absolute  impartiality  be¬ 
tween  dirtering  sects,  and  having  at  its  disposal  the  best  modern 
appliances,  has  been  established.  This  gift  of  primary  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  followed  by  a  provision,  founded  on  the  same 
principle  and  carried  out  with  the  same  efficiency,  for  the  higher 
intellectual  culture.  A  poor  law  has  been  passed  under  which 
the  duties  of  property  towards  poverty  have  in  Ireland  for  the 
first  time  been  recognised  and  enforced.  Medical  charities 
have  been  reformed  and  rendered  efficient.  The  civil  service 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  youth  of 
Ireland  upon  equal  terms.  Nor  have  material  interests  been 
overlooked.  A  Board  has  been  constituted,  charged  with 
the  special  function  of  guiding  and  assisting  Irish  industrial 
enterprise :  under  its  auspices  arterial  drainage  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  scale  has  been  carried  out,  and,  in  addition,  public 
money  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling  has 
been  advanced  to  individuals  on  terms  below  the  market  rate, 
for  kindred  purposes.  A  plan  for  the  collection  of  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics — an  obvious  reform  hitherto  .attempted  in  vain 
in  other  portions  of  the  empire — has  in  Ireland  been  carried 
into  effect  with  complete  success.  Lastly,  a  new  land  court 
has  been  erected,  in  w'hich,  in  obedience  to  the  teaching 
of  a  sound  i)olitical  economy,  and  conformably  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  an  enlightened  jurisprudence,  the  land  of  the  country, 
long  loaded  with  debt,  .and  bound  in  the  chains  of  an  anti¬ 
quated  code,  has  been  brought  freely  into  the  market,  broken 
up  into  manageable  portions,  and  transferred  from  listless  and 
bankrupt  to  solvent  and  enterprising  hands.  These  are  the 
salient  features  of  modern  Irish  legislation;  and  if  these  be 
examples  of  misgovernment,  then  manifestly  the  political  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  at  fault. 

AVe  have  said  that  the  phenomenon  of  Irish  emigration  is 
unique  in  history ;  but  this  is  only  true  when  stated  with 
regard  to  the  proportions  it  has  assumed,  and  to  its  effect  on  the 
Irish  population.  These  accidents  apart,  the  phenomenon  of 
a  greatly  extended  emigration,  far  from  being  peculiar  to  Ire¬ 
land,  is  rather  a  feature  of  the  age  than  of  any  particular  coun¬ 
try,  and  has  been  conspicuously  exhibited  by  some  of  the  most 
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advanced  nations  of  Europe.  The  coininencement  of  this 
movement  may  be  placed  about  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century.  At  that  time  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  Germany — the  countries  in  which  it  has  since  assumed  its 
most  colossal  dimensions — did  not  send  forth  from  their  col¬ 
lective  bounds  an  annual  aggregate  of  more  than  20,000 
persons.  But  from  that  point  the  tide  rose,  and  with  such 
rapidity  and  j)0wer,  that  within  another  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  stream  of  20,000  had  swollen  to  500,000 — a  magnitude  which 
it  maintained  for  some  six  years  in  succession,  and  to  which, 
though  it  has  since  considenably  declined,  there  are  symptoms 
at  the  present  moment  that  it  may  approach  once  more.  The 
proportions  in  which  the  three  countries.  Great  Britain,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Germany,  contributed  to  the  stream  when  at  its 
highest  were  not  very  unequal :  they  may  be  taken  to  be  very 
nearly  as  follows: — 


Ireland . 21 0,000 

Germany  ........  155,000 

Great  Britain .  135,000 


Total  annual  emigration  from  the  three  coun- 1 

tries  (in  round  numbers)  .  .  .  •  J  ^  ’ 

These,  how’ever,  have  not  been  the  only  countries  in  which 
emigration  has  received  an  extraordinary  impulse  in  recent 
years :  in  a  less  degree,  but  still  sensibly,  Spain,  Belgium, 
Scandinavia,  and  even  France,  have  felt  the  emigrating  im¬ 
pulse.* 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  seek 
an  explanation  of  Irish  emigration  in  purely  local  events.  It  is 
plainly  part  of  a  larger  movement,  the  result  of  influences  which 
have  made  themselves  felt  over  the  greater  portion  of  Western 
Europe.  A  variety  of  events  at  once  suggest  themselves  as 
connected  with  this  dispersion  of  population — seiisons  of  dearth, 
fluctuations  in  trade,  gold  discoveries,  civil  commotions,  foreign 
wars,  notably,  just  now,  an  urgent  demand  for  labour  in  the 
Federal  States  of  America.  Each  of  these  events  has  no  doubt 
contributed  something  to  the  general  result ;  but  causes  of  this 
kind,  which  have  never  been  absent  from  the  world,  can  plainly 
be  no  more  than  secondary  in  relation  to  a  phenomenon  which, 
in  its  actual  dimensions  at  least,  is  a  purely  modern  one :  it  is, 
therefore,  to  modern  agencies  mainly  that  we  must  look  for  an 
explanation ;  and  amongst  these  three  stand  out  as  of  prime  im¬ 
portance — popular  education,  steam,  and  free  trade. 


•  Histoire  de  I’Emigration,  par  M.  .Tules  Duval. 
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forw  ard  be  a  "reater  dispersion  and  mixing  of  populations,  and  a 
greater  equalisation  of  the  conditions  of  wealth.  It  will  no 
lonjer  be  a  few  favoured  and  conveniently  situated  spots  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  but  the  whole  earth,  that  will  be  turned  to  the 
purposes  of  man. 

The  causes  to  which  we  have  adverted  are  of  a  general  nature, 
and  are  now  operating  more  or  less  powerfully  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  civilised  world.  Their  practical  eftect,  it  is  plain, 
will  depend,  not  simply  on  their  absolute  force — on  the  degree  of 
proffress,  that  is  to  say,  made  by  each  country  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  agencies  indicated,  but  on  this,  in  connexion  with 
the  condition  as  to  general  well-being  of  the  mass  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  The  more  advanced  the  state  of  popular  knowledge 
in  any  country,  and  the  greater  the  facilities  for  emigration,  the 
greater,  ceeteris  paribus,  will  be  the  disposition  to  emigrate  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  better  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  less 
will  they  be  disposed  to  leave  the  land  of  their  birth.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  these  two  opposing  influences  will,  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  a  nation’s  progress,  grow  together :  there 
is  a  natural  connexion  between  the  comfort  of  the  masses,  and 
the  advance  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong  in  knowledge 
and  external  commerce.  And  from  this  it  follows  that,  so  long 
as  civilisation  moves  in  its  normal  path,  it  will,  as  regards 
emigration,  by  providing  compensations  s^ainst  the  new  forces  it 
brings  into  play,  tend  in  some  measure  to  neutralise  its  own 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  course  of  civilisation  is 
not  the  normal  one,  where  its  advantages  are  not  developed  but 
conferred,  where  acquaintance  with  and  access  to  its  agencies 
coexist  with  extensive  misery  among  the  population  at  large — 
here  theantagonisticinfluences  willbe  brought  to  work  in  the  same 
direction ;  the  home  feeling  will  become  a  principle  of  repulsion, 
and,  instead  of  counteracting,  will  assist  the  attractions  offered 
by  new  lands ;  here,  accordingly,  we  may  expect  the  motives 
impelling  to  emigration  to  attain  their  maximum  of  force. 

Now  of  all  European  countries  Ireland  is  that  one  in  which 
the  conditions  just  described  have  been  realised  in  the  most 
signal  degree.  One  of  the  most  wretched  populations  in  Europe 
has  been  suddenly  brought  under  the  influence  of  many  of  the 
most  powerful,  and  some  of  the  most  beneficent,  ageiicies  of 
modem  civilisation.  The  result  has  been  that  extraordinary 
outpourings  of  the  Irish  people  on  the  shores  of  America,  of 
which  we  have  now  for  twenty  years  been  witnesses — a  pheno¬ 
menon,  we  repeat,  in  its  proportions  and  its  effects  without 
par.dlel  in  history. 

What  have  been  the  historical  causes  of  this  exceptional 
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condition  of  Ireland — of  her  stagnant  misery  in  immediate 
contact  with  so  much  commercial  and  moral  progress — this  is  a 
problem  which  it  would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present 
design  to  discuss  at  lengtii.  Nevertheless,  irksome  as  it  is 
‘  iiifiindum  renovare  dulorem^  we  must  not  wholly  pass  it  by. 
Tlie  main  features  have  been  drawn  by  de  Beaiimont  with 
graphic  power,  and,  though  his  handling  may  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  some  exaggeration,  we  must  own,  in  the  main,  with 
truth.  An  alien  proprietary',  without  a  single  bond  of  sympathy 
with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil — a  race  of  middle-men  or  profit- 
renters,  ‘  the  most  oppressive  species  of  tyrant  that  ever  lent 
‘  assistance  to  the  destruction  of  a  country  ’* — a  superabundant 
population — the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  Irish  race ;  lastly,  the  absenee  (fruit,  in  some 
degree,  of  English  manufacturing  jealousy)!  of  every  other 
kind  of  industry  than  agriculture — these  are  among  the  causes 
which  for  centuries  weighed  u[)on  the  destinies  of  Ireland,  and, 
aided  by  a  persecuting  penal  code — under  which  the  bulk  of 
the  people  ‘could  neitlier  buy  land  nor  take  a  mortgage,  nor 
‘  even  fine  down  a  lease  ’ — under  which,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
motives  to  accumulation  whicii  can  exist  in  an  agricultural 
community  were  carefully  rooted  out — and  by  the  selfish' and 
violent  rule  of  a  dominant  caste,  these  causes  brought  the  country 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  by  the  commissioners  of 
1834  and  ’44.  The  language  in  which  that  condition  is  por¬ 
trayed  should  be  stereotyped  for  the  benefit  of  those  Irishmen 
who,  in  their  dismay  at  a  diminution  of  the  Irish  population, 
profess  to  believe  tliat  their  country  is  retrograding.  We 
invite  them  to  contemplate  this  picture  of  a  peo])le  whose  mere 
numbers  they  would  have  us  take  as  a  criterion  of  its  pros¬ 
perity  ; — 


•  Arthur  Young. 

t  Macaulay,  it  is  true,  ridicules  the  notion  of  *  the  Ireland  of  the 
‘  seventeenth  century  ’  being  ‘  a  great  manufacturing  country.’  The 
notion  is  doubtless  sufficiently'  absurd,  perhaps  more  absurd  than  that 
this  description  should  have  been  applicable  to  the  England  of  the 
same  time.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  the  Ireland  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture.  In 
1 777  the  linen  trade  had  attained  to  an  export  of  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  and  was  described  by  Arthur  Young  as  ‘of  national  import- 
‘ance.’  (Part  ii.  p.  119.)  It  does  not  appear  why  the  Irish  woollen 
manufacture,  which  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  promising  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  clothiers  of  Wilts  and 
Yorkshire,  should  not  have  flourished  equally  if  it  had  not  been 
smitten  by  the  (virtually)  prohibitory  law  of  1698. 
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‘A  great  proportion  of  them  [the  agricultural  labourers,  who 
formed,  it  was  estimated,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population]  are 
insufficiently  provided  at  any  time  with  the  commonest  necessaries  of 
life.  Their  habitations  are  wretched  hovels ;  several  of  the  family 
sleep  together  on  straw,  or  on  the  bare  ground,  sometimes  with  a 
blanket,  sometimes  with  not  even  so  much  to  cover  them.  Their 
food  commonly  consists  of  dry  potatoes ;  and  with  these  they  are  at 
times  so  scantily  supplied  as  to  be  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to  one 
spare  meal  in  the  day.  .  .  .  They  sometimes  get  a  herring  or  a  little 
milk,  but  they  never  get  meat  except  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Shrovetide.’ 

This  was  the  description  given  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  in  1834  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  their  condition.  What  follows  is  from  the  pen  of  their 
successors  some  ten  years  later :  — 

‘It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  adequately  the  privations 
which  they  [the  cottiers  and  labourers]  and  their  families  almost 
habitually  and  patiently  endure.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  evidence  that 
in  many  districts  their  only  food  is  the  potato,  their  only  beverage 
water;  that  their  cabins  are  seldom  a  protection  against  the  weather ; 
that  a  bed  or  a  blanket  is  a  rare  luxury ;  and  that  nearly  in  all,  their 
pig  and  their  manure-heap  constitute  their  only  property.’ 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  people  among  w’hom,  about 
the  year  1830 — the  English  Government  having  at  length  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities — a  series  of  remark¬ 
able  reforms  commenced.  Of  these  none  was  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  larger  or  more  enlightened  wisdom  than  the  National 
System  of  Education — a  system  under  which  Roman  Catholics 
andProtestants  were  invited  to  come  together  and  receive  beneath 
the  same  roof  those  common  elements  of  secular  and  moral 
knowledge,  the  value  of  which  is  recognised  by  all  Christian 
denominations  alike.*  This  invitation,  in  spite  of  the  malign 

•  We  regret  that  M.  de  Beaumont  should  have  given  the  sanction 
of  Lis  name  to  the  gross  misrepresentations  habitually  indulged  in  by 
the  Ultramontane  party  in  Ireland  respecting  what  all  liberal  thinkers 
who  have  any  real  acquaintance  with  the  present  condition  of  Ireland 
regard  as  the  most  hopeful  of  its  institutions — the  National  Schools 
and  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  On  the  faith  of  allegations  put  forward 
by ‘les  plus  sages  prelats  de  ITrlande  ’  (  Dr.  Cullen  and  his  confreres), 
M.  de  Beaumont  makes  the  statement  that  both  the  National  Schools 
and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  have  been  used  for  purposes  of  proselytism, 
and  have  in  consequence  justly  failed  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  Irish  people.  For  anyone  acquainted  with  the  working  of  those 
institutions  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  statements  are  ab¬ 
solutely  without  foundation.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
confront  them  with  the  statements  of  another  Frenchman,  who,  to 
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efforts  of  bigots  on  both  sides,  was  accepted  by  the  great  bulk 
of  tlie  Irish  people.  In  the  National  Schools  the  Irish  children 
learned  the  English  language  * ;  they  learned  too  geography, 
and  heard,  most  of  them  for  the  first  time,  of  a  great  country 
teeming  with  riches  within  a  fortnight’s  sail  of  their  coasts. 
What  more  natural  than  the  desire  to  reach  this  land  of  pro- 
mise  ?  liut  the  cost  of  a  passage  to  America  was  still  high. 
In  1825  it  was  not  less  tiiaii  20/.  The  remarkable  expansion, 
however,  of  English  commerce  about  this  time,  and  especially 
of  English  commerce  with  America,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
steam  navigation,  quickly  diminished  this  obstacle.  The  passage* 
money  in  a  few  years  was  reduced  to  10/.,  then  to  6/.,  to  5/.,  and 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  it  reached  at  some  Irish  iwrtg 
so  low  a  point  as  4/.  15s.  for  steamboats,  and  for  sailing  vessels 
2/.  17s.  6rf.t  Other  causes  were  soon  developed  which  further 
facilitated  escape.  The  prosperity  of  the  first  emigrants,  while  it 
justified  their  eonduct  in  the  eyes  of  their  friends  at  home,  enabled 
them  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  those  friends  with  the  means  of 
following  their  example.  It  is  an  honourable  and  hopeful  trrit 
of  the  emigration  that,  through  the  liberality  springing  from 
family  affection,  it  has  become  an  entirely  self-supporting  move¬ 
ment  ;  the  funds  required  by  those  who  remain  being  furnished 
by  those  who  have  gone  before.  In  1847, 200,000/.,  it  has  been 
estimated,  reached  Ireland  from  America  with  this  destination; 
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information  obtained  during  recent  intercourse  with  Ireland,  adds  a 
knowledge  of  the  educational  controversy  derived  from  other  sources 
tlian  the  allocutions  of  the  wise.st  prelates.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
an  article  in  the  ‘  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes  ’  for  the  loth  October  last, 
by  M.  Jules  de  Lasteyrie,  in  which  that  writer  bears  his  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  absolute  exclusion  from  the  National  Scliools  of 
every  attempt  at  proselytism,  and  characterises  the  National  System 
of  Kducation  as  an  ‘honour  to  the  country  as  well  as  its  hope:’  'it 
is,’  he  adds,  ‘  the  one  point  on  which  Ireland  is  superior  to  England.' 
'Pp.  968-69.) 

•  The  number  of  the  Irish  who  could  speak  Irish  only  was  in  1822 
(according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Irish  Society)  2,(XX).000.  In  1851 
this  class  had  (as  ascertained  by  the  census)  fallen  to  319,602,  and  in 
1861  to  163,276.  {Hancock's  Report,  ifc.,  p.  11.) 

f  This  was  at  AVaterford,  about  six  months  ago  ;  but  the  charges 
by  both  modes  of  conveyance  have  since  (owing  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  applications  for  passages)  considerably  risen.  They  range  at 
present  at  the  different  ports,  between  5/.  and  6/.  6s.  for  steam 
j)nckets.  TIte  charge  by  sailitig  vessels  is  nominally  much  lower:  in 
reality’  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  it  seem.s,  the  board  being  in  this  case 
only  partially  supplied.  'I  he  great  bulk  of  the  emigrants — probably 
three-fourths  of  the  whole— go  by  steamboats. 
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in  1853,  the  remittances  rose  to  a  million  and  a  half.  The  dam 
which  restrained  the  accumulated  misery  of  Ireland  once 
effectually  removed,  the  stream  of  population  steadily  flowed 
away.  In  1841  the  emigration  had  reached  the  number  of 
40,000  persons.  In  1846  the  potato  famine  came,  and  then  at 
once  the  movement  reached  its  flood.  From  this  point  down  to 
1853  the  emigration  maintained  an  annual  average  of  200,000 
persons,  sufficient  within  that  time  to  remove  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  population.  After  this  the  current  sensibly  abated,  as  a 
result  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  population  which  re¬ 
mained,  effected  partly  through  the  lessening  of  their  number, 
and  partly  through  a  succession  of  favourable  seasons  coexisting 
with  scarcity  abroad.  But  the  fall  has  proved  but  temporary. 

A  return  of  less  propitious  seasons,  combined  with  the  attraction 
of  a  rising  labour  market  across  the  Atlantic,  has  called  forth 
the  emigrating  impulse  once  more  in  all  its  strength  ;  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  efflux  from  Ireland  bids  fair  to  reach  the 
dimensions  of  famine  times. 

Such  is  the  phenomenon  of  Irish  emigration,  and  such,  as  we 
believe,  is  its  solution.  It  is  the  complex  result  of  jwrfectly  distinct 
trains  of  events — of  decades  of  good,  following  upon  centuries 
of  bad,  government — of  the  sudden  disruption  of  mediaeval  bar¬ 
barism  by  the  grandest  forces  of  modern  civilisation.  But  where 
is  the  movement  to  end  ?  and  what  is  its  significance  as  regards 
the  interests  of  the  country  from  which  it  proceeds  ? 

To  the  first  question  the  immediate  answer  is  plain :  the 
Irish  emigration  will  cease  when  Ireland  shall  have  become  for 
its  people  an  abode  suflSciently  agreeable  to  render  it  not  worth 
the  cost,  risk,  and  inconvenience  of  a  journey  across  the  Atlantic 
to  find  it  better.  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  is  this  con¬ 
summation  from  being  yet  reached.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
understand  where  we  are.  And,  first,  we  may  note  this  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  vastness  of  the  emigration,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  positive  diminution,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
aggregate  Irish  population,  the  density  of  population  in  Ireland 
is  still  greatly  in  excess  of  that  which  prevails  in  other  portions 
of  the  kingdom  with  which  Ireland  can  be  fairly  compared.  To 
show  this  we  may  adopt  either  of  two  modes  of  comparison : 
we  may  compare  Ireland  as  a  whole  with  those  portions  of 
Great  Britain  which  on  the  whole  most  nearly  resemble  it ; 
or  we  may  compare  the  cultivated  area  of  Ireland  with,  say, 
some  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  English  counties.  With  a 
view  to  the  former  comparison,  we  will  take  Cumberland,  West¬ 
moreland,  and  Wales,  Avhich  in  general  external  characteristics 
do  not  differ  widely  from  Ireland.  It  is  possible  that  the  pro- 
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nortion  of  sterile  surface  is  less  in  Ireland  than  in  those  British 
districts ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  comprise  relatively 
to  their  extent  a  larger  amount  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Cumberland  has  extensive  coal  mines.  Wales  employs  a  large 
population  in  the  slate  quarries  of  Bangor,  the  ironworks  of 
Monmouthshire,  and  the  coal  ports  of  Swansea  and  CardiflP. 
Now  the  result  of  this  comparison  is  to  show  that,  while  in  the 
English  districts  the  density  of  population  is  represented  by  1 
person  to  4*5  acres,  in  Ireland  it  is  represented  by  1  person  to 
3"6  acres.  Again,  adopting  the  other  mode  of  comparison,  we 
will  take  as  specimens  of  the  cultivated  land  of  England  the 
following  counties — Buckingham,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  Rutland,  North  Riding  (York).  Comparing  these  with 
the  cultivated  area  of  Ireland,  we  obtain  the  following  result, 
that  in  the  best  agricultural  counties  of  England,  where  the 
soil  is  richer,  the  climate  more  favourable  for  cereals,  and  the 
farming  more  scientific  and  supported  by  a  larger  capital  than 
over  the  cultivated  area  of  Ireland,  the  density  of  population 
is  nevertheless  considerably  less.  On  an  average  of  the  counties 
we  have  named,  it  is  represented  by  1  person  to  about  4  acres, 
while  over  the  cultivated  .area  of  Ireland  the  proportion  is  more 
than  1  person  to  3  acres.*  It  appears  then,  that,  whether  we 
compare  Ireland  as  a  whole  with  the  districts  in  England  which 
on  the  whole  most  nearly  resemble  it,  or  compare  its  cultivated 
area  with  the  best-farmed  English  counties,  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  brought  is  the  same, — namely  this,  that  Ireland  is 
still  greatly  over-peopled.  And  this  conclusion  is  entirely  con¬ 
firmed  by  patent  facts  in  that  country.  Notwithstanding  a  marked 
advance  in  the  general  wages  of  labour,  indications  of  extreme 
poverty  are  still  visible  everywhere  in  Ireland;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  immense  reduction  in  the  agricultural  population, 
land  in  many  districts  still  commands  exorbitant  rents.  ^Yith 
these  facts  before  us,  we  confess  we  see  no  reason  to  anticipate 
an  early  cessation  of  the  drain.  It  is  idle  to  expect  a  pause 
till  the  population  of  the  country  has  been  brought  into  such 
correspondence  with  its  production,  that  the  condition  of  the 
people,  taking  all  things  into  account,  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  that  of  their  kindred  across  the  ocean.  Now  it  is  but  too 
plain  that  this  point  is  still  far  from  being  attained.t 


*  See  a  carefully  written  article  in  the  ‘  Economist  ’  of  the  23rd 
May,  1863,  from  which  w’e  have  borrowed  the  facts  of  the  above 
comparisons. 

t  Hy  what  standard  M.  de  Beaumont  measures  the  adequacy  of 
population  to  territory,  we  confess  ourselves  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
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But  is  it  certain  that  the  movement  tends  to  this  desirable 
result  ?  that  the  space  which  is  left  by  the  multitudes  who  go 
will  really  be  gained  by  the  multitudes  who  remain?  This 
question  has  been  raised  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  who  decides  it  in 
the  negative,  upon  grounds  which  it  will  be  worth  while  briedy 
to  examine.  The  population  of  Ireland,  M.  de  Beaumont 
reminds  us,  has  not  always  been  8,000,000  of  people  :  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  it  was  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  number ;  and 
yet,  when  a  unit  in  this  smaller  sum,  the  Irish  peasant  was  no 
less  wretched  than  when  population  was  at  its  maximum.  What 
Uthe  explanation  of  this?  It  is,  says  M.  de  Beaumont,  because 
under  the  vicious  social  system  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  the 
Irish  peasant,  whether  the  population  be  large  or  small,  is  equally 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  proprietor,  who,  there  being  no  bond 
of  sympathy  to  restrain  him,  wrings  from  his  wretched  dependent 
all  that  passes  the  barest  needs  of  subsistence.  Does  the  cottier 
show  signs  of  thriving ;  does  he  abandon  potatoes  for  wheaten 
bread,  or  rags  for  decent  clothes ;  it  is  a  proof  that  there  is  a 
margin  of  means  available  for  further  pressure,  and  the  Irish 
proprietor  rises  in  his  demands,  which,  should  they  not  be 
complied  with  by  the  tenant  in  possession,  will  find  abundance 
of  candidates  eager  to  satisfy  them.  Under  such  a  system 
improvement  for  the  Irish  people  is  simply  impossible.  They 
were  misei'able  while  yet  their  numbers  did  not  exceed  three 
millions,  and,  the  present  social  relations  continuing,  they  must 
remain  miserable,  though  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  three 
millions  once  more.* 

This  was  the  conclusion  at  which  !M.  de  Beaumont  arrived 
while  emigration  w.is  yet  a  subject  of  speculation  only  ;  it  has 

imagine,  since  he  regards  25,000,000  as  not  an  excessive  population 
for  Ireland.  Is  he  prepared  to  adopt  the  same  proportion  for  France, 
»nd  to  propose  186,000,000  persons  as  its  proper  allowance,  and  to 
extend  the  same  rule  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe?  We  com¬ 
mend  to  ]M.  de  Beaumont’s  notice  the  following  passage  from  the  pen 
of  a  countryman : — ‘  La  science  economique  ne  pent  consacrer 
‘I’opinion  des  amis  de  I’lrlandc  au  sujet  de  la  population  qu’elle 
‘nourirait,  sous  un  regime  de  justice.  Non  seulement  le  chitfre  de 
‘25  millions  propose  par  son  plus  eminent  defenseur,  HI.  Gustave 
‘de  Beaumont,  depasse  toute  vraisemblance,  mais  celui  de  8  mil- 
‘lions,  constate  en  1841,  excede  deja  les  forces  productives  d’un 
‘  territoirc  de  8  millions  d’hectares ;  e’est  une  densite  de  100  habi- 
‘tants  pur  100  hectares,  ou  par  kilometre  carre,  plus  que  dans  la 
‘plupart  des  etats  d’Europe,  plus  que  dans  la  France  en  particulier, 
‘oil  I’on  coinpte  seulement  67  habitants  par  kilometre  carre.’ 
{Histoire  de  V Emigration.  Far  Jules  Duval.  Pp.  20,  21.) 

*  Troisieme  partie,  §  I. 
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now  become  a  fact,  and,  with  the  result  of  the  experiment 
before  him,  he  seems  disposed  to  hold  to  his  former  conclusion. 
In  the  notice  on  the  ])resent  state  of  Ireland,  prefixed  to  the 
recent  edition  of  his  work,  he  contends  that  his  anticipations 
have  been  generally  realised,  ip  some  instances  more  than 
realised  ;  that  while  emigration  has  indeed  proved  a  benefit  for 
those  who  have  quitted  Ireland,  for  the  population  which 
remains  *,  for  Ireland  itself,  it  has  been  but  doubtful  gain ;  and 
that  at  the  present  moment,  though  the  numbers  are  diminished, 
the  country  is  substantially  in  the  same  position  in  which  he 
found  it  some  thirty  years  ago. 

We  must  take  exception  alike  to  the  reasoning  and  to  the 
facts  of  M.  de  Beaumont.  As  regards  his  facts,  he  makes  the 
twofold  statement,  that,  while  the  supply  of  labour  has  fallen 
off,  the  demand  has  fallen  off  not  less  largely! ;  and  that  the 
number  of  farms  suppressed  is  still  greater  than  that  of 
farmers  who  have  emigrated,  so  that  the  competition  for 
land  is  more  overwhelming  than  ever.  Now  both  these 
statements  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  ascertained  facts  of  the 
case.  From  the  returns  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  published 
in  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  the  year  1856, 
it  appears  that  wages  in  Ireland  in  the  twelve  years  preceding 
that  date  had  experienced  an  advance  of  from  twenty- five  to 
eighty  per  cent.,  an  advance  which,  in  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  best  living  judges  of  Irish  affairs,  had  up  to  the  summer 
of  186 1  been  more  than  sustained.  Wliile  as  to  the  second  state¬ 
ment,  that  Irish  farms  have  diminished  more  rapidly  than  Irish 
farmers,  it  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  Irish  Statistical  Returns. 
From  these  it  appears  that,  while  between  1841  and  1861,  the 
population  had  fallen  from  8,175,000  to  5,798,000,  or  by  about 

*  M.  de  Beaumont’s  language  is  not  always  steady  upon  tins 
question.  In  one  pa.-sage  be  even  says  : — ‘  J'admets  et  je  partage  le 
‘  sentiment  de  ceux,  qui,  tout  en  deplorant  la  cause  premiere  de 
‘  I’dmigration,  reconnaissent  I’etlicacite  du  secours  qu’cile  apporte  au 
‘  mal  dont  elle  est  nee.'  We  are  quite  unable,  however,  to  reconcile 
tbis  admission  with  tbe  views  advanced  in  Part  11.  §  2,  which, 
except  as  regards  tbe  question  of  tbe  feasibility  of  an  extended 
emigration,  are  unqualified  by  any  foot-note,  or  with  tbe  general 
tenor  of  tbe  ^Notice.' 

f  Tills,  at  least,  is  wbat  we  understand  by  tbe  words  ‘  Cependant, 
‘quoique  la  quantite  des  bras  a  occuper  soit  ainsi  reduite,  il  parait 
‘qu’il  s’en  offre  encore  jilus  qu’il  n’en  est  demande ;  car  les 
‘salaires  sent  toujours  insnflisants  et  irreguliers for  if  it  be  only 
intended  to  say  tliat  tlie  reduction  in  tbe  supply  of  labour  bas  not  yet 
been  sufficient  to  raise  wages  to  tbe  desirable  beigbt,  tbis  evidently 
does  not  meet  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  argument. 
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tbirty-onc  per  cent,  (and  it  is  M.  de  Beaumont’s  opinion  that 
the  emigration  has  been  principally  drawn  from  the  farmer 
class),  the  number  of  farms  during  the  same  period  had  only 
declined  from  730,202  to  608,564,  or  by  about  seventeen  per 
cent.  Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  the  issue  to  add  that  on  the 
average  these  farms  have  greatly  increased  in  size;  no  less  than 
2,000,000  acres  having  during  the  same  time  been  added  to  the 
arable  land  of  Ireland.* 

Still  more  serious,  however,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  the  specu¬ 
lative  errors  into  which  M.  de  Beaumont  falls.  We  by  no 
means  object  to  his  statement  as  to  what  may  be  called  the  ‘  law 
‘  of  rent  ’  in  Ireland,  as  it  was  practically  operative  in  former 
times.  Kent  was  there  for  centuries  simply  the  result  of  a 
scramble  for  land,  in  which  the  whole  agricultural  population 
took  part,  and  was  limited  by  nothing  else  than  the  actual  need 
of  the  cultivator.  All  that  ^I.  de  Beaumont  has  said  on  this 
subject  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  statements  of  English  Com¬ 
missions,  which  have  from  time  to  time  reported  on  the  state  of 
Ireland.  But  where  M.  de  Beaumont  seems  to  us  to  err,  is  in 
failing  to  perceive  that  this  very  law  of  rent  depended  on  con¬ 
ditions  which  either  no  longer  exist,  or  are  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  w’hich  are  ceasing  to  exist,  precisely  because  the 
emigration  is  rendering  their  existence  impossible.  The  Irish 
peasant  was  formerly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  landlord,  because 
his  class  was  numerically  excessive  in  relation  to  the  cultivable 
land  of  the  country,  and  because  land  was  its  single  resource. 
It  was  the  relation  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  peasantry 
stood  towards  the  extent  of  cultivable  area,  coupled  with  the 
absence  of  any  other  resource  than  land,  and  not  the  actual 


*  This  is  only  one  example  of  inaccurate  statement  out  of  many 
furnished  by  the  prefatory  notice  to  the  present  edition  of  his  work, 
which  makes  us  regret  that  AI.  de  Beaumont  should  not  have  taken 
the  precaution  of  personally  examining  a  country  which  has  under¬ 
gone  such  fundamental  changes  since  his  last  visit,  before  under¬ 
taking  to  describe  its  present  condition.  How  greatly  this  might 
have  modified  his  representations  may  be  conjectured  from  the  very 
different  tone  adopted  on  the  same  subject  by  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  whose 
views,  as  regards  the  j>ast  history  of  Ireland,  appear  to  coincide  very 
generally  with  those  of  M.  de  Beaumont,  but  who  seems  to  have  had 
opportunities  of  correcting  the  exaggerations  of  partisan  w^riters  as 
to  its  present  state  by  ocular  inspection.  In  the  article  in  the  ‘  Revue 
‘dcs  Deux  Mondes’  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  M.  de  Lasteyrie 
thus  expresses  himself: — ‘  Ne  disons  pas  que  la  justice  et  la  civili- 
‘zation  n’ont  rien  produit.  Chaque  fois  qu’on  revolt  I’lrlande,  on 
‘  sent  une  amelioration,  on  reconnait  un  progres,  on  est  certain  que 
‘les  plus  mauvais  jours  sont  passes.’  (P.  980.) 
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numbers,  on  which  the  situation  depended.  Now,  emigration 
has  diminished  the  actual  numbers,  and  has  opened  to  the  Irish 
peasant  another  resource.  But  M.  de  Beaumont  is  of  opinion 
that  the  cultivable  area  must  diminish  with  the  numbers,  and 
that,  although  the  condition  of  those  who  depart  will  be  im¬ 
proved,  that  of  those  who  remain  behind  must  continue  as  it 
has  always  been.  Well,  do  the  facts  warrant  this  assumption? 
On  the  contrary,  while  the  population  has  been  reduced  by  two 
and  a  half  million  persons,  the  area  of  arable  land  has  been  aug¬ 
mented  by  nearly  two  million  acres,  and  the  land  under  crops  has 
at  all  events  not  been  diminished*;  the  practical  result  being  that 
which  we  have  already  pointed  out — an  advance  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  a  slackening  of  the  competition  for  land.  In  short, 
emigration  has  sapped  to  its  very  centre  that  position  of  un¬ 
qualified  monopoly,  and  consequently  of  absolute  power*,  which 
the  Irish  landlord  for  centuries  maintained.  It  has  proved,  or 
rather  is  proving,  the  true  specific  for  the  fundamental  vice  of 
the  industrial  economy  of  Ireland. 

Emigration  is  performing  one  capital  part  in  the  radical 
remedy,  not  without  some  assistance  from  the  improving  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  North-east,  just  now  profiting  by  the  cotton 
famine.  The  other  grand  agent  in  the  reform  is  the  Landed 
Estates  Court.  Under  the  operation  of  this  tribunal  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  land,  comprising 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  area  of  Ireland,  and  reaching  the 
value  of  35,000, 000/.,  has  within  the  last  fifteen  years  been 
brought  into  the  market,  and  transferred  from  necessitous  to 
solvent  hands.  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of 
this  fact.  In  the  first  place  the  most  reckless  and  worthless 
jwrtlon  of  the  Irish  landed  gentry — the  small  scjnirearcliy,  has 
been  effectually  rooted  out,  and  in  its  place  there  has  arisen  a 
proprietary  of  a  different  order — men  for  the  most  part  self- 
made,  who  have  purchased  land  as  a  pecuniary  investment,  and 
whose  mercantile  instincts  will  effectually  save  them  from  the 
suicidal  rapacity  of  their  predecessors.  The  influence  of  these 
men  on  the  system  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  their  possessions.  Already  there  is 
manifest  among  the  older  proprietors  a  tendency  to  adopt  the 
ideas  of  the  new  men.  ‘  If  our  lands  are  not  to  become  value- 

*  We  adopt  the  convenient,  tliough,  on  the  ground  of  usage, 
scarcely  warranted  distinction  employed  in  the  Irish  Statistical 
Returns,  between  ‘  tillage  ’  and  ‘  arable  ’  land  ;  the  former  term  being 
confined  to  the  lands  under  crops,  the  latter  including  with  this  the 
land  under  pasture. 
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‘  less  to  ourselves  and  our  children,’  writes  one  of  the  latter 
class*,  ‘we  must  get  them  into  the  hands  of  men  who  can  and 
‘  will  cultivate  them  properly,  and  will  earn  rent  for  us  and  profit 
‘  for  themselves  in  the  open  market  of  the  world  ’ — language 
whicli  betokens  a  vast  breach  with  the  past.  Already  solvent 
tenants,  even  though  independent,  begin  to  be  preferred  to 
political  retainers  with  promises  of  impossible  rents. 

The  territorial  regime  of  Ireland,  such  as  it  has  existed  for 
centuries,  is  thus  plainly  doomed;  nor  can  there  be  much 
diflSculty  in  indicating  the  character  of  the  system  that  is 
destined  to  take  its  place.  Mr.  Jonathan  Pirn  has  remarked  in 
his  excellent  work  on  ‘  The  Condition  of  Ireland,’  published  in 
1848, that  ‘the  proprietors  in  fee  are  [in  that  country]  probably 
‘fewer  than  in  an  equal  area  in  any  part  of  Western  Europe — 
‘  Spain  only  excepted  ;  whilst  the  tenantry  in  possession  of 
‘land  are  more  numerous.’  Perhaps  we  cannot  better  de¬ 
scribe  tlie  change  which  tlie  landed  system  of  Ireland  is  under¬ 
going  than  by  saying  that  the  causes  now  o[)erating  tend 
directl)'  to  reverse  the  state  of  things  remarked  on  by  Mr.  Pim. 
Proprietors  in  fee,  or  what  is  equally  to  the  point,  ]>ersons 
having  substaiiti.al  interests  in  the  land,  are  becoming  constantly 
more  numerous,  whilst  mere  occupants  arc  pari  passu  diminish¬ 
ing  in  number.  Of  the  extent  to  w  hich  this  process  has  been 
carried  we  niay  form  some  conjecture  from  the  following  facts. 
Up  to  1858,  when  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  closed  its 
career,  out  of  4,000  petitions  received,  distinct  estates  to  the 
number  of  very  nearly  3,000  were  sold;  and  in  the  sale  of  these 
the  number  of  conveyances  executed  was  not  less  than  8,000; 
each  estate  sold  having  thus  on  an  average  been  divided  into 
nearly  ihree.f  Now,  if  we  suppose  the  s.ame  proportion  to 
have  held  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
since  that  time  (a  su{)position,  however,  which  we  should 
be  scarcely  justified  in  making,  the  estates  latterly  sold  being 
on  the  whole  smaller  than  those  at  first  brought  into  the 
market),  and  if  we  further  suppose  that  each  distinct  purchase 
represents  a  distinct  purchaser  (which  would  still  less  nearly 
accord  with  the  facts)  we  should  be  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  proprietors  of  that  portion  of  Ireland  which  has  passed 
through  the  Land  Courts  have,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Curlier  Court,  increased  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  eight. 


•  ‘An  Irish  Landlord’  writing  in  The  Times  newspaper. 

I  This  latter  number  may  include  a  few  duplicates,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  deviation  from  the  fact  would  not  be  serious  in 
taking  it  to  represent  that  number  of  distinct  purchases. 
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Without  going  this  length,  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  at 
all  events,  Avarrant  the  conclusion  that  both  estates  and  pro¬ 
prietors  in  Ireland  are  greatly  more  numerous  than  formerly, 
and  that  this  is  the  direction  in  Avhich  the  operations  of  the  new 
Land  Court  tends.  We  may  add,  as  a  matter  of  fact  Avell  known 
to  all  persons  conversant  Avith  the  country,  that  the  same  process 
has  issued  in  a  distribution  of  land,  as  amongst  the  existbg 
proprietors,  much  more  equal  than  had  previously  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  Avhile  estates  have  been  broken  up  and  pro¬ 
prietors  multiplied,  an  opposite  process  has  been  going  forAA’ard 
among  fanners  and  farms.  The  character  of  this  movement 
will  be  indicated  by  the  folloAving  figures ; — 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Size  of  holdings 

holdings 

holdings 

in  1841 

in  1861 

Not  exceeding  1  acre 

.  not  given 

40,080 

Exceeding  1,  but  not  exceeding  d  acres 

.  310,436 

8d,469 

»  o  ,,  Id  „ 

.  2d2,799 

183,931 

„  Id  ,,  30  „ 

.  79,342 

141,251 

„  30 . 

.  48,62d 

157.833 

Total  of  all  sizes 

.  691,202 

608,564 

The  general  result  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  The  total  number 
of  farms  has  not  been  greatly  altered;  there  has  been  a  slight 
diminution ;  but  an  extensive  change  has  occurred  among  the 
several  classes  of  holdings.  As  a  general  rule  the  holdings 
below  fifteen  acres  in  extent  have  greatly  diminished,  Avhile 
those  above  this  limit  have  proportionately  increased ;  the 
largest  increase  of  all  being  in  the  farms  above  thirty  acres  in 


size. 

The  agricultural  economy  of  Ireland,  under  the  combined 
operation  of  emigration  and  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  is  thus 
manifestly  moving  towards  a  definite  goal — toAvards  a  general 
conformity  in  its  main  conditions  Avith  that  Avhich  prevails  in 
Great  Britain.  A  proprietary  of  caste,  governed  mainly  by 
political  and  social  a’Icavs,  is  being  changed  for  one  of  capital 
Avith  Avhom  mercantile  ideas  are  paramount.  Competition  for 
land,  which  formerly,  Avhile  population  Avas  excessive  and  Avith- 
out  other  resource  than  agriculture,  made  rent  merely  an 
expression  for  the  Avhole  produce  of  the  soil  minus  the  physical 
needs  of  the  cultiA’ator,  has  been  brought  Avithin  manageable 
limits,  partly  by  the  decrease  of  |)oj)ulation  but  principally  by 
the  alternative  Avhich  emigration  offers  to  the  peasant.  Lastly, 
as  the  result  of  both  the  foregoing  causes,  cultivation  is  passing 
from  the  hands  of  a  pauper  peasantry  Avithout  capacity  or  motive 
for  improvement,  into  those  of  capitalist  farmers  amenable  to 
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the  influences  which  commonly  "overn  this  class  of  men.  Nor 
gliouKl  we  omit  to  notice  a  social  change  which  has  not  been 
brought  out  in  the  foregoing  statements.  A  portion  of  the 
land  sold,  not  large  it  is  true,  hut  still  not  inconsiderable,  has 
been  purcliased  by  tenants  in  occupation.*  A  class  of  peasant 
proprietors — a  type  of  agriculturist  hitherto  wholly  unknown 
in  Ireland — is  thus  taking  its  place  in  the  country.  This  is  an 
aspect  of  the  industrial  revolution  which  we  regard  with  peculiar 
satisfaction. 

The  course  of  change  which  we  have  described  may  be  cha¬ 
racterised  briefly  as  a  transition  from  a  cottier  to  a  capitalist 
regime.  But  this  transition  has  been  complicated  with  a  tran¬ 
sition  of  another  kind — one  from  an  artificial  to  a  natural 
system  of  agriculture.  Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century, 
Ireland  was  almost  exclusively  a  pastoral  country.  About  the 
year  1777,  when  Arthur  Young  visited  it,  tillage  was  confined 
almost  w  holly  to  the  cottiers ;  and  ‘  w'cre  it  not,’  adds  that 
writer  ‘  for  potatoes,  which  necessarily  prepare  for  corn,  there 
‘  would  not  be  half  of  what  we  see  at  present.’  But  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  French  w'ar  towards  the  close  of  the  century, 
coinciding  as  it  did  with  a  remarkable  series  of  bad  harvests, 
which  sent  up  the  price  of  food  to  an  unprecedented  height  and 
long  maintained  it  there,  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
cereal  cultivation;  and  the  diversion  of  Irish  agriculture  from 
its  natural  path,  thus  effected,  Avas,  on  the  termination  of  the 
war,  continued  by  protective  duties.  Things  worked  on  in  this 
groove  till  1846,  when  the  old  regime  culminated  in  the  famine. 
Then  came  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  with  its  inevitable 
result — the  overthrow  of  the  .artificial  system  which  those  laws 
had  fostered.  Since  that  time  Irish  agriculture  has  been 
steadily  reverting  to  a  career  in  which  the  special  resources  of 
the  country  find  scope.  Already  in  the  altered  exports  of  the 
country,  there  is  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  ;  although,  in  the  Irish  Statistical 
Returns,  the  movement  is  to  a  great  extent  masked  by  a  circum¬ 
stance  which,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  point  out.  On  looking  at  those  returns,  one  is  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  land  ‘  under  crops  ’  is  not  less  extensive  now 
than  in  1847-8.  How,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  reconcilable 
with  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  Irish  export  trade  f,  or 

*  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  Thomond  estates;  numerous 
instances  also  occurred  on  the  sale  of  the  Portarlington  and  Kingston 
estates,  as  well  as  in  that  of  many  minor  properties. 

t  In  1841  the  export  of  grain  of  all  kinds  from  Ireland 
was . (qrs.)  2,855,525 
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with  what  everj'  one  acquainted  with  Ireland  knows  is  the  most 
striking  feature  of  its  present  agriculture  —  the  extensive  con¬ 
version  of  tillage  into  pasture  land  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  change  which  appears  in  the  area  of  ‘  arable  land  ’  in  the 
country.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  this  head  an  increase  has 
taken  place  during  the  period  under  review,  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  and  a  half  acres  —  an  increase  which  of  course  indicates 
a  not  less  extensive  reclamation  of  waste  land.  Now,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  the  reclaimed  land  is  in  the  first 
instance  brought  under  crops,  in  which  way  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  tillage  land  of  the  country,  which  has  just 
compensated  what  was  abstracted  from  the  same  category  by 
conversion  into  pasture.  But  the  same  fact  also  serves  to  explain 
another  perplexing  and  indeed  rather  startling  circumstance 
manifest  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  It  will  be  seen  that  over 
the  whole  period  from  1847  down  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  a  decline — on  the  whole  a  steady  decline — in  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  all  the  j)rincipal  crops.  This  circumstance  coun¬ 
tenances  the  opinion  entertained  by  some  careful  observers  m 
Ireland,  that  the  quality  of  the  Irish  soil  has  undergone  dete¬ 
rioration* — an  opinion  which,  having  regard  to  the  long 
persistence  in  an  unsuitable  system  of  agriculture,  and  one 
carried  out  moreover  by  means  of  the  crudest  methods,  appears 
in  itself  sufficiently  probable.  Nevertheless,  without  denying 
that  there  m.ay  be  ground  for  this  opinion  (and  indeed  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  wheat  cultivation  seem  to  be 
explicable  on  no  other  hypothesis),  the  fact  certainly  admits  of 
another  and  less  discouraging  explanation.  The  truth  is  — a 
circumstance  which  the  statistical  returns  do  not  reveal  —  that 
the  land  under  crops  now,  though  equal  in  extent  to  the 
land  under  crops  fifteen  years  ago,  is  not  the  same  land.  The 
richest  portions  of  the  old  tillage  has  gone  into  grass,  and 
the  land  which  has  replaced  these  has  just  been  reclaimed  from 
nature.  The  decline  in  the  protluctiveness  of  land  under  crops 
(excepting  the  case  of  wheat,  to  which  this  explanation  does  not 

In  1861  this  had  fallen  to  ...  .  (qrs.)  1,675,336 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  ex¬ 
ported  in  1854  (tlie  first  year  for  which  returns  are  given) 

was . (heads)  738,486 

In  1861  this  number  had  amounted  to  .  .  „  1,053,025 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  had  we  the  means  of  extending 
the  latter  comparison  back  to  1841,  the  result  would  be  far  more 
striking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  in  the  average  value  of  the 
animals. 

*  See  the  ‘  Irish  Agricultural  Review  ’  for  April,  1863. 
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apply),  becomes  thus  intelligible  without  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  unwelcome  hypothesis  of  a  deterioration  of  the 
soil — nay,  looking  to  the  immense  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  pasture  lands  in  Ireland 
(to  which  we  shall  presently  advert),  this  decline  is  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with,  and  in  some  sense  the  consequence  of,  an  increased 
productiveness  of  the  aggregate  soil  of  the  country.  To  return 
from  this  digression :  besides  the  transition  from  a  cottier  to  a 
capitalist  regime,  Ireland  is  now  in  the  midst  of  another  tran¬ 
sition — a  transition  from  an  artificial  to  a  natural  agriculture. 
Now,  although  up  to  the  present,  this  latter  movement  has  not 
been  attended  with  any  falling  off  in  the  requirements  of  Ireland 
for  agricultural  labour — the  conversion  of  tillage  into  pasture 
having  been  accompanied  by  an  enlargement  of  the  whole  area 
of  arable  land,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  result 
towards  which  the  new  system  tends.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  a  given  capital  employed  in  pastoral  farming  takes  the  form 
more  largely  of  fixed  capital,  and  therefore  less  largely  of  wages, 
than  the  same  capital  employed  in  tillage.  The  effect  may  in  some 
degree  be  neutralised  by  a  more  rapid  growth  of  agricultural 
capital  under  its  now  more  productive  conditions,  but  it  will  be 
long  before  the  compensation  is  complete ;  and  this  consideration 
leads  us  back  to  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed,  that 
the  emigration  is  still  fiir  from  having  run  its  course. 

But  there  is  a  further  element  of  complication.  While  Ire¬ 
land  has  been  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  a  double  transition, 
it  has  been  submitted  to  a  trial  which  alone  might  severely  test 
the  stability  of  even  a  long-established  industrial  prosperity. 
An  almost  purely  agricultural  country,  it  has  experienced  three 
extraordinarily  unfavourable  seasons  in  succession ;  and  it  has 
undergone  this  calamity  just  as  it  was  entering  on  a  career  of 
free  trade.  Free  traders  need  have  no  scruple  in  including 
the  last  incident  among  the  circumstances  of  aggravation.  The 
justification  of  free  trjide  rests  on  its  conduciveness  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  a  n.ation  as  a  whole  and  in  the  long  run — a  position 
which  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  free  trade  may  operate 
harshly  with  reference  to  particular  classes  and  in  particular 
contingencies.  It  may  be  well  to  point  the  bearing  of  our  free- 
trade  system  on  the  present  position  of  Ireland. 

In  ante-free-trade  times  a  deficient  harvest  was  far  from  being 
a  misfortune  to  the  farmer.  It  was  one  of  the  consequences  ot 
protection,  and  not  the  least  mischievous,  that  it  set  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  different  classes  in  antagonism,  and  made  the  gain  of 
each  flow  from  occurrences  involving  loss  to  the  community  as 
a  whole.  Writing  in  protection  times,  Mr.  Tooke  expressed 
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the  opinion  that  a  deficiency  of  from  one  to  two-sixths  in  the 
aggregate  cereal  produce  of  the  country  led  generally  to  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  of  from  100  to  200  per  cent.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Tlie  community  depending  for  its  supplies  of  food  alinoet 
wholly  upon  the  yield  of  its  own  soil,  when  a  deficiency  oc¬ 
curred,  there  was  no  adequate  means  of  supplementing  it,  and 
the  competition  of  consumers  for  the  first  necessary  of  life 
forced  up  the  price  to  a  height  only  limited  by  their  ability  to 
purchase.  Under  protection,  therefore,  a  short  harvest  was  for 
the  farmer  the  greatest  of  boons,  while  abundance  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  meant  scarcity  for  him.  Now  free  traile  hag 
corrected  these  divergencies  of  class-interests,  and  the  farmer 
will  in  future  suffer  or  thrive  with  the  community  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  or  rather,  indeed,  with  the  world  at  large.  There 
is  no  need  of  argument  at  the  i)resent  day  to  show  that  this 
condition  of  the  industrial  economy  is  the  natural  and  healthy 
one.  It  must  be  recognised,  however,  that  it  is  attended  with 
this  consequence,  that  seasons  of  local  dearth  fall  heavily  on 
a  farming  population.  The  quantity  of  their  produce  is  di¬ 
minished,  and  they  are  unable  to  shift  the  loss  to  the  shoulders 
of  consumers  through  any  corresponding  advance  in  price.  In 
this  way  it  is  conceded  that  free  trade  has,  during  the  trying 
period  through  which  Ireland  has  just  passed,  prevented  com¬ 
pensations  which  would  have  accrued  under  protection,  although 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  In  con¬ 
templating,  however,  this  aspect  of  free  trade,  farmers  should 
remember  that,  if  they  miss  the  compensations  in  seasons  of 
dearth,  they  also  escape  the  depression  which  formerly  attended 
seasons  of  plenty.  On  the  whole  the  fluctuations  in  their  con¬ 
dition  are  less  violent,  and  the  rewards  larger  and  more  certain. 

We  have  no  difficulty,  then,  in  admitting  that  free  trade  hag 
enhanced  the  pressure  on  the  farming  interests  of  Ireland  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  deficiency  of  yield  in  the  recent  unfavourable  years. 
Now  that  deficiency  has  been  extraordinarily  great,  and  has 
been  felt  (with  the  single  exception  of  dairy-farming)  in  every 
department  of  agriculture.  In  cereals,  in  green  crops,  in  pota 
toes,  in  pasture  farming,  the  decline  in  the  returns  of  the  in 
terval  between  1859  and  1863  was  continuous  and  increasing 
In  wheat,  the  produce  fell  from  an  average  (taken  over  the 
eight  preeeding  years)  of  more  than  3  qrs.  per  acre  to  a  little 
more  than  2  qrs.  in  1861,  and  to  less  than  2  qrs.  in  1862;  in 
oats,  from  an  average  of  4T  to  4  in  1861  ;  and  almost  to  3  in 
1862.  In  turnips  (adopting  the  same  terms  of  comparison), 
the  fall  was  from  14^  tons  i)er  acre  to  8^  in  1860,  from  which, 
however,  there  was  a  slight  recovery  in  1861  and  ’62,  the  yield 
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in  these  years  being  about  10  tons  per  acre.  In  potatoes,  which 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  a  million  acres,  and  which  represent 
a  larger  gross  annual  value  than  any  other  single  crop,  the 
decline  in  produce  was  still  more  remarkable ;  the  yield  which 
in  the  first  eight  years  of  the  last  decade  had  ranged  between 
4  and  5  tons  per  acre  having  fallen,  in  1861  and  ’62,  to  less 
than  2  tons.  So  far  as  to  tillage ;  in  cattle  farming  the  crisis 
has  been  less  severely  felt,  though  here,  too,  the  evidence  of 
depression  is  only  too  clear.  For  the  three  years  preceding 
1860  the  value  of  live  stock  (adopting  the  mode  of  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  Statistical  Department)  had  been,  on  an  average, 
34,000,000f.sterling  ;  in  1860,  the  amount  fell  to  33,890,000/. ; 
in  1861,  to  32,770,000/.;  in  1862,  to  31,200,000/.;  and  in 
1863,  to  29,990,000/.  The  combined  effect  of  all  these  losses, 
tffecting,  as  \\c  have  said  (with  a  single  exception)  every  branch 
of  Irish  agriculture,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  27,000,000/.  sterling. 

That  a  calamity  of  such  dimensions,  steadily  cumulative 
throughout  a  period  of  three  years,  and  accompanied  by  an 
unparalleled  emigration,  should  have  been  seized  upon  by 
trading  politicians  as  a  proof  of  national  decay,  is,  of  course, 
only  what  was  to  be  expected ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  owned 
that  there  was  in  the  recent  depression,  when  taken  apart  from 
the  train  of  events  in  which  it  forms  an  episode,  enough  to  im¬ 
press  even  thoughtful  patriots  with  serious  alarm.  Xo  one, 
however,  who  extends  his  view  beyond  the  immediate  past  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  calamity  has  had  its  origin  in  tlie 
seasons;  and  that  consequently  all  that  is  really  regrettable  in  the 
recent  vicissitudes  exhibited  by  Irish  agriculture  may  be  regarded 
as  at  once  inevitable  and  transient.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  not 
only  the  produce,  but  the  area  under  crops,  has  been  diminished 
since  1859 — a  fact  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  seasons.  But 
this  is  merely  the  result  of  the  tendency  to  pastoral  farming,  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  and  which  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  hope¬ 
ful  symptoms  of  the  case,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  Irish  agricul¬ 
ture  is  at  length  finding  its  natural  rule.  It  is  true  also  that  in 
the  years  under  review  this  conversion  of  tillage  into  pasture 
has  not  been  accompanied  with  what  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  a  more  satisfactory  indication  of  the  tendency  in  question 
—an  increase  in  the  value  of  live  stock.  On  the  contrary,  the 
value  of  live  stock  has  in  these  three  years  sensibly  declined ; 
but  this  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  seasons.  ‘  The  decrease 
‘of  stock,’  says  the  Irish  Registrar- General,  (and  the  statement 
will  be  confirmed  by  every  practical  Irish  farmer,)  ‘  was  caused 
‘  by  the  last  four  unfavourable  years  —  first,  by  the  great 
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‘  drought  of  1859,  and  its  cftect,  the  hay-famine ;  and  next  by 
‘the  excessive  rains  of  1860,  1861,  and  1862.’*  The  sinister 
features  of  the  recent  returns,  therefore,  resolve  themselves  into 
one  or  other  of  these  explanations — either  they  are  steps  in  the 
transition  of  Irish  agriculture  from  an  artificial  and  precarious 
to  a  natural  and  solid  system ;  or  they  are  the  results  of  causes 
over  which  man  has  no  control. 

That  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  recent  Irish  distress,  even  if  it  were  not  esta¬ 
blished  by  direct  evidence,  must  be  apparent  to  the  least  candid 
inquirer  who  extends  his  survey  beyond  the  last  group  of 
unfavourable  years.  There  is  no  single  element  of  national 
well-being  in  which  the  position  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time 
does  not  contrast  favourably  with  that  which  she  occupied  in 
the  period  before  the  famine.  Whatever  changes  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  j)roportion  in  which  the  several  products 
have  been  raised  from  the  soil,  as  to  the  aggregate  result  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  area  of  arable  land  in  tbe  country 
has  since  1841  been  enlarged  by  two  million  acres.  In  the 
value  of  live  stock,  the  estimated  increase  tor  the  same  period 
is  forty-three  per  cent.,  an  estimate,  however,  which — making 
no  allowance  either  for  the  augmented  weight  on  an  average  of 
each  animal,  or  for  the  advance  in  price  in  proportion  to  the 
weight — falls  consequently  far  short  of  the  reality. f  Taking 

*  ‘  The  cattle  of  any  year.’  .'^ays  Mr.  Randal  McDonnell,  in  a 
paper  in  which  the  recent  agrieuli  ural  statistics  are  analysed  with 
much  acuteness,  ‘have  plainly  to  depend,  like  men,  for  their  subsist- 
‘  ence  on  the  produce  of  the  year  before.  .  .  .  The  number  of 

‘  any  breeder’s  stock  in  the  beginning  of  any  winter  will  mainly 
‘  depend  on  whether  or  not  the  past  3'car  has  supplied  him,  first, 
‘with  a  good  supply  of  hay,  mangel,  and  turnips;  and,  secondly, 
‘  whether  or  not  its  returns  have  been  abundant  enough  to  supply 
‘  him  with  the  means  of  replenishing  his  stables,  styes,  and  cow- 
‘  house.  ...  To  cite  a  single  instance,  the  most  astonishing 
‘  increase  in  the  value  of  live-stock  took  place,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
‘in  1859.  It  exceeded  a  million  sterling;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
‘  1858  to  have  been  a  year  of  great  returns  to  farmers.  .  .  .  The 
‘  same  explanation  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  falling  off 
‘  in  stock  in  1861  ;  for  1860,  though  its  hay  crop  was  excellent,  was 
‘  a  year  of  great  loss  to  farmers,  and  the  potato  crop  alone  was  less 
‘  than  the  diminished  crop  of  the  year  before  by'  upwards  of  a  million 
‘  and  a  half  tons.  ...  I  regret  to  have  to  add  that  1861  was 
‘  even  to  a  greater  extent  a  year  of  failure,  and  that  we  may  there* 
‘  fore  anticipate  even  a  further  collapse  in  the  returns  of  cattle  lor 
‘  this  year.’  {^Dublin  Statistical  Journal,  December  1862.) — An 
anticipation  which  has  been  only  too  fully  realised. 

t  ‘  It  has  heen  estimated  that  the  average  weight  of  Irish  horned 
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these  circumstances  into  account,  the  actual  value  of  the  live 
stock  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  cannot  be  far,  if  at  all, 
short  of  double  what  it  was  in  that  halcyon  time  from  which 
our  patriots  assure  us  we  have  so  vastly  retrograded ;  and  if 
from  agriculture  we  pass  to  other  departments  of  the  national 
economy,  we  shall  find  the  true  direction  of  our  course  not  less 
decisively  marked.  For  example,  the  amount  of  Government 
stock  held  by  Irishmen  has  increased  since  1841  by  twenty-two 
per  cent. ;  and,  as  has  been  pertinently  remarked  by  Judge 
Longfield,  the  number  of  fundholders  has  increased  in  even  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  amount  of  stock,  showing  that  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  advances  pari  passu  with  its 
augmentation.  It  is  indeed  true  that  a  national  debt  is  not  an 
element  of  national  wealth ;  but,  this  notwithstanding,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  national  stock  held  by  a  portion  of  a 
nation,  while  the  whole  debt  has  not  been  enlarged  in  a  corre¬ 
sponding  degree,  does  indicate  that  the  wealth  of  that  portion 
has  been  augmented.  In  railway  property,  again,  there  are 
analogous  indications.  In  the  first  instance  Irish  railways  were 
constructed,  for  the  most  part,  with  English  capital ;  but,  says 
Judge  Longfield,  ‘  In  the  transfers  of  stock  that  daily  take 
‘place,  the  chief  purchasers  are  Irish,  so  that  Irish  railways  are 
‘becoming  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  Irish  proprietors’ 
—a  statement  which  receives  corroboration  from  a  table  since 
furnished  by  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Southern  liailway,  in 
which  are  shown  the  changes  which,  since  1847,  have  taken 
place  in  the  proprietary  of  that  line.*  The  same  moral  is  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  returns  of  the  Irish  banks.  Since  1840  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  private  deposits  in  Irish  banks  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  This  may,  indeed,  in  some  degi*ee  be  due  to  the 
altered  pecuniary  habits  of  the  people ;  but  then  the  note  circu¬ 
lation  has  also  increased.f  Now,  the  e.xpansion  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  monetary  medium  can  only  be  due  to  an  augmentation  in 
the  amount  of  the  transactions  for  effecting  which  it  is  required. 
If  we  interrogate  the  customs  and  excise,  the  burden  of  the 
answer  is  the  same.  The  duties  on  those  branches  of  revenue 
have  increased  in  ten  years  from  3,384,000/.  to  5,286,000/. 

cattle  sold  in  the  London  market  rose  from  640  lbs.  in  1839,  to 
736  1bs,in  1860.  The  price  of  prime  beef  in  the  Christmas  market 
in  Dublin  in  1844,  was  about  4os.  per  cwt. ;  in  1860  it  was  above 
60s.  per  cwt.  The  effect  of  these  two  causes  together  will  raise 
the  average  value  of  cattle  from  61.  10s.,  assumed  by  the  Census 
Commissioners  of  1841,  to  nearly  10/.’  {^Hancock’s  Report,  4t’- 
p  43.) 

*  Hancock’s  Report,  &c.,  p.  oo.  j  pp.  50,  51.  58. 
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Lastly,  the  progress  of  Ireland  is  denoted  by  what  is  the  surest 
and  most  satisfactory  test  of  all — an  advance  in  the  wages  of 
common  labour.  As  compared  with  the  period  before  the 
famine,  the  increase  up  to  1861  had  been  not  less,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  good  judges  considerably  more,  than  from  25  to  80 
per  cent. ;  ‘  the  greatest  increase  having  taken  place  in  those 
‘  districts  in  which  the  greatest  wretchedness  had  previously 
‘  prevailed.’*  Since  that  time  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in 
the  south  and  w’est,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  agri- 
culture  from  the  causes  indicated,  has,  it  is  probable,  somewhat 
deteriorated.  But  such  fluctuations  are  inevitable.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  recent  recoil  of  tlie  wave,  the  reality  of  the  advance, 
when  we  compare  the  present  with  some  twenty  years  ago,  is 
placed  beyond  all  cavil. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  character  of  the  social 
and  industrial  ordeal  through  which  Ireland  is  now  passing, 
and  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  kind  of  agricultui^ 
economy  now  taking  form  in  that  country  under  the  influence 
of  the  agencies  which  are  moulding  its  history.  In  the  main 
it  seems  to  us  that  this  economy  tends  to  an  assimilation  with 
the  agricultural  system  of  Great  Britain ;  the  chief  point  of 
ditt'erence  being  (in  our  view  a  difference  by  no  means  to  be 
regretted)  that  in  Ireland  the  ordinary  rule  of  capitalist  farmers 
renting  their  farms  from  the  owner  of  the  soil  promises  to  be 
somewhat  extensively  varied  by  the  presence  of  cultivating 
proprietors.  This,  we  say,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  goal  towards 
which  Ireland  is  moving.  That  the  goal  is  yet  far  distant— 
with  conacre  still  largely  prevalent  in  many  districts,  with 
40,000  holdings  still  existing  of  not  more  than  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  with  such  facts  occasionally  cropping  up  as  the 
remission  by  a  landlord  to  his  tenants  of  arrears  to  the  extent 
of  2,000/.  in  a  single  sumf — is,  indeed,  but  too  sadly  evident 
For  the  purposes  of  legislation,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the 
direction  of  a  nation’s  course  is  not  less  important  than  a  just 

*  Address  of  Judge  Longfield  in  the  ‘  Social  Science  Transactions,’ 
18G1,  p.  109. 

I  A  statement  that  he  had  remitted  arrears  to  this  amount  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Jones  Hobson  in  the  recent  case  of 
White  r.  Gill,  tried  in  the  Irisli  Exchequer  Court.  Transactions  of 
this  kind  prove  one  of  two  things ;  either  that  there  lias  been  the 
grossest  and  most  culpable  remissness  in  dealing  with  tenants,  or 
that  the  property  on  which  those  wholesale  remissions  are  necessary 
has  been  rackrented  beyond  the  limits  within  which  payment  of  rent 
is  possible.  The  Rev.  Richard  Jones  Hobson,  however,  apparently 
regarded  the  transaction  as  creditable  to  his  character  os  a  landlord. 
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estimate  of  its  actual  condition ;  and  we  shall,  therefore, — with 
the  indications  which  we  have  now  obtained  of  the  destined 
future  of  Ireland  —  be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  the 
schemes  which  are  brought  forward  for  her  amelioration.  These 
legislative  schemes  have  been  discussed  with  much  warmth  and 
ability  in  Ireland  by  Professor  Ingram  and  others ;  but  our 
limits  compel  us  to  dismiss  them  with  a  few  observations. 

While  Ireland  remained  in  the  hands  of  an  embarrassed  pro¬ 
prietary,  surrounded  by  a  pauper  peasantry  competing  for  land 
as  for  dear  life,  and  led  astray  by  protective  laws,  there  was,  in 
our  opinion,  much  need  for  legislation,  and  for  legislation  of  a 
sterner  character  than  any  scheme  which  can  now  be  thought  of. 
Such  economic  conditions  as  those  might,  in  our  opinion,  have 
formed  a  justification  for  measures  such  as  Stein  and  Hardenberg 
applied  with  success  to  a  not  more  disastrous  condition  of  things. 
But  such  conditions  either  exist  no  longer  in  Ireland,  or,  where 
they  exist,  are  passing  away.  ‘  Ireland,’  says  Mr.  Mill — twenty 
years  ago  the  strenuous  advocate  of  radical  territorial  reform — 
‘is  not  now  in  a  condition  to  require  what  ai’e  called  heroic  re- 
‘  medics.’  These,  too  long  postponed  by  parliaments,  nature  has 
herself  at  length  applied  with  vigorous  hand.  What  is  now  asked 
for  is  not  ‘  heroic  remedies,’  but  legislation  of  a  tamer  sort — 
legislation,  which,  stoj)ping  short  of  fixing  once  for  all  the  terms 
of  tenure,  limits  its  aims  to  controlling  contracts  and  appraising 
improvements.  AVe  confess  we  are  utterly  without  faith  in 
schemes  of  this  kind  —  schemes  which,  it  seems  to  us,  resolve 
themselves  into  attempts  at  fusing  together  incompatible  systems. 
Let  the  law  once  for  all  define  our  positions,  or  let  us  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  ascertain  them  for  ourselves.  Let  us  have  a  regime  of 
‘  status,’  or  one  of  ‘  contract.’  But  abandon  the  attempt  at 
once  to  trust  to  our  economic  instincts,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
hamper  our  free  action.  In  the  same  degree  in  which  you 
succeed  in  the  latter  object,  you  will  frustrate  the  former.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  legislation  of  this  kind, 
be  its  ])rovisions  never  so  stringent,  would,  as  in  all  its  essays 
has  heretofore  happened,  fail  in  practice ;  but,  should  it  be 
otherwise,  should  a  landlord  and  tenant  bill  ever  become  a 
working  law,  we  confess  for  our  part  w'e  can  look  for  no  other 
effect  from  it  than  this — the  flinging  of  Ireland  into  a  vortex 
of  litigation,  from  which  will  emerge  universal  uncertainty  in 
dealings  with  land,  mutual  exasperation  between  owners  and 
cultivators,  and,  as  the  final  result,  a  rekindling  of  the  embers 
of  a  now  happily  expiring  social  war. 

It  is,  above  all,  in  the  formation  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  to  which  owners  and  cultivators  alike  might  appeal,  that 
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we  would  seek  for  the  remedy  against  that  insecurity  of  tenure 
which  is  so  much  deplored.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  want  of  security  for  outlay  forms  the  sole — we  question 
indeed  if  it  forms  the  chief — impediment  at  present  to  agricul¬ 
tural  progress  in  Ireland.  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
tenant-righters  to  this  fact,  which  they  will  find  attested  by 
those  who  know  Ireland  best,  that  among  the  worst  cultivated 
lands  in  the  country  arc  farms  held  on  long  leases  at  a  low 
rent.  Here  is  security  for  investment,  but  improvement  never¬ 
theless  does  not  take  place.  What  is  the  explanation  ?  It  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  prevalent  ideas  even 
upon  those  who  are  exempt  from  the  conditions  of  life  which 
have  generated  those  ideas.  The  tenant-farmer  with  a  good 
interest  in  his  land  lives  in  a  neighbourhood  where  'certain 
notions  and  practices  as  to  cultivation  prevail.  He  mixes  in 
business  and  in  social  intercourse  with  those  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation,  and  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  aspire  to  a 
higher  standard  in  the  management  of  his  farm  than  that  which 
he  finds  obtaining  among  his  friends  and  neighbours  around 
him.  For  the  removal  of  such  obstructions  we  need  not  say 
that  moral  influences  arc  the  proper  means.  In  this  case,  then, 
no  less  than  in  the  other,  it  is  on  the  progress  of  general  en¬ 
lightenment,  and — as  its  result — on  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
public  opinion,  that  we  are  disposed  to  rely  for  the  removal  of 
the  most  serious  evils  which  now  impede  the  prosperity  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Let  our  reformers  turn  their  efforts  in  this  direction— 
to  the  educating  of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  land 
tenure — and  we  doubt  not  they  will  ere  long  find  themselves  in 
possession  of  an  agency  more  deep-reaching  and  fruitful  of 
good  than  any  with  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  can  supply 
them. 


i\u.  Ci'XLIV.  will  hf  published  in  April. 
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